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The WhAy of— 


‘The Ham What Am” 


AT Ham, Mandy, sho’ com f’m 
D a Corn-Fed Hog! 
“Cause, dat Meat am so 
fine-grained, firm and juicy. 
“An’ it sho’ com f’m er Barrow 
Flog, too. 
“Cause yo’ don’t get dat full, rich, 
flavor f’m no oddah kine o’ porker. 
““Yas,— an’ it come f’m er young 
Hog, too, Mandy,—jus’ growed 
enough to be firm, but tender an’ 
’ sweet. 
“Yo’ can tell de age by Ge 
dat thin skin, dat small 
bone, an’ weight ’tween 


eight pounds an’ twenty 
pounds. 

He ok 
“Dey’s only about 
One Ham out en 
every fifteen / 


dat comes to de 
Armour Ham 
Fact’ry wot’s 
superfine as dis here 
kind. 

““An’ dat One superfine Ham gets 
dis ‘.S¢ar’ mark put on it, so’s people 
knows ‘de Ham what Am’ f’m de 
Ham what Ain’t. 

““An’ dey’s more dan 40,000 Hams 
a day to choose dat Oxe in Fifteen 
f’m at de Armour Ham ’Stablishment. 

““So, yo’ see, Mandy, dat little Star 
mark means mighty much to de 
knowin’ folks. 

‘Are you listenin’ yet, Mandy? 





“Ain’t no salt-pork taste to dat 
Star kind, never. 

“Cause, dat Ham’s sure-enough 
cured in Armour ‘Epicured’ liquor. 
““Ain’t yo’ heard o’ dat, Mandy ? 

“Well, dats jus’ a fine mild pre- 
server, wots got jes’ right enough 
Sugar—Granulated Sugar too, Man- 
dy—an’ pure Saltpetre in it, wit a 
weeny pinch o’ Salt, to keep’ dat 
Star Ham, prime for months, and 

to bring out dat full, tasty 
Wm flavor without salty-picklin’, 
like common Hams. 


oe ote 











Win’, Mandy— 
aint dat fine? 
“Jes’ er rich 
golden brown all 
over, wit nary a 
scratch or a mark 
on ‘i anywheres, 
ee cept o’ course de 
mark o’ de Séar. 

“Dats de mark of de ‘Ham what 
‘Am’ Mandy, an’ don’t you forget it 
never !— Armour’s Star on de epicured 
Hams and Bacon only. 

“Jes’ One Ham out o’ every Fifteen 
Armour Hams get dat Star mark of 
quality, for de finest ever, in Meat an’ 
Curing. 

“Co’se it costs a few cents more. 

“But, My Sakes, Woman! —what 
de-leecious Eatin fo’ de Folks.”’ 


Atrmours “STAR” 


Hams and Bacon 
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THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1900. 


(On April 22, the Olympic Games of 1906, at Athens, were formally opened by King George of Greece. The 
illustration shows the royal party entering the Stadium. King George led, escorting his sister, Queen 
Alexandra of England. They were followed by King Edward with Queen Olga of Greece. Because of 
the successful participation of American athletes in these games, they were watched in the United 
States with the greatest interest. A full account of the festival is given by Mr. James E. Sullivan, one 


of the American commissioners, on page 43 of this number.) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


a We live in a country that provides 
and of ‘4 ae 
Endless the press with an almost unlimited 
Sensations. supply of material for treatment 
in sensational form. A stranger might well 
suppose, in reading the newspapers that make 
a specialty of large headlines, that we Amer- 
icans were far too deeply agitated by terrific 
events, succeeding one another with startling 
rapidity, to do any justice whatever to the 
routine and commonplace affairs of life. Ours 
would seem to be a land where frightful con- 
vulsions of nature were varied only by mon- 
strous crimes, by heartrending accidents, or by 
disclosures of political corruption and business 
iniquity too dreadful to have occurred in any 
other part of the world. It is indeed true that 
in this great country of ours there are earth- 
quakes, conflagrations, tornadoes, floods, and 
various other natural calamities,—all of which 
have visited some part or other of America to 
a disastrous extent within the past few weeks. 
And it is true that we have lynchings, rail- 
way accidents, dynamite explosions, and many 
other dreadful things that happen through 
the fault or misdoing of men themselves. Still 
further, we have from time to time disclosures 
of breach of trust in high office, and we have 
exposure of law-breaking and serious wrong- 
doing in the world of trade and commerce. 


Yetaland ese things are reported each day 
of Peaceful from one end of the country to the 
Routine. other. This is in part due to a 
high development of the means for the collec- 
tion and transmission of news. But it is also 
in consequence of a marked preference shown 
by the newspapers. They are edited in defer- 
ence to the supposed taste of their readers for 
the extreme and sensational statement of un- 
toward happenings. The underlying truth, 
with which we are all familiar, is that, in spite 
of the fearful and terrible things that happen, 
the country as a whole goes on very normally, 
doing its accustomed work in the usual hours 
of business or labor, taking its regular meals, 
and sleeping peacefully by night. Here we 


have, in President Roosevelt himself, a most 
interesting type of the American nation as a 
whole. It might well be supposed by the vis- 
itor from foreign parts that a President who 
does so many remarkable things and about 
whom so much is printed every day must by 
this time have been driven to a state of wild- 
eyed frenzy. The simple fact is that the 
President is not in the slightest degree con- 
scious of any abnormal conditions, either sub- 
jective or objective. He keeps himself in 
perfect health, calm mood, and cheerful tem- 
per ; does his day’s work as it comes along ; 
thinks the United States of America is a coun- 
try that is making fine progress, and has as 
little to worry about as any healthy and vig- 
orous man in this or any other country. 


ATime if there be any who just now are 
for taking a depressed view of our 
Optimism. \ merican life and affairs, let them 
try to understand the President’s point of 
view and find grounds for cheerfulness and 
reassurance. It is not when evils are in 
process of remedy that there is most ground 
for discouragement. Again and again the 
people of the United States have in times of 
emergency shown themselves right-minded 
and efficient. We are just now engaged in a 
very necessary and important task, indicative 
not in the least of social and political decay, 
but rather of wholesome growth and progress. 
We have recently witnessed a period of enor- 
mous increase in wealth, and growth in power, 
of railroad and industrial corporations. «In 
many ways this development has been of in- 
calculable advantage to the country. But it 
has been attended by serious abuses. The 
time has come for the correction of these 
faults, and it has fallen to the lot of President 
Roosevelt to lead in the work. 


How Rail. Le Yailroad business, as it was 
road Abuses Geveloped in its earlier stages, 
Began. —_ was largely speculative. A great 
part of the railroad mileage of the country 
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was built in advance of actual needs, and the 
population and wealth of regions traversed 
hy the new lines had to grow up to give solid 
value to the transportation properties. Thus, 
the railroads trafficked in lands, promoted 
manufacturing by special rate concessions, 
made bargains with grain companies and ele- 
vator lines, and entangled themselves with 
all sorts of side enterprises for the exploita- 
tion of the country. It was customary to 
look upon railroads not merely as private 
enterprises, but as of a highly speculative and 
hazardous nature. Most of the railroads at 
one time or another went into bankruptcy, 
and several of them went through more than 
one period of receivership and reorganiza- 
tion. As the country matured, railroad prop- 
erty became more stable, until finally the 
great systems were well beyond the danger 
of serious financial reverse. [usiness inter- 
ests all along the lines becaine diversified, 
and it was no longes necessary for the rail- 
roads to secure traffic by endeavoring to lo- 
cate and build up particular interests. 


How Abuses ie time came when there emerged 
Are the clear conception of the railroad 
Outgrown. asa great necessary public servant, 
with all the obligations of a common carrier, 
and with no right, therefore, to discriminate 
for or against any of those whose business 
required them to make use of the public high- 
way. The whole thing has come about by 
way of evolution from transient, speculative, 
immature conditions to those of a riper period 
of industrial life and civilization. Yet abuses 
even when naturally outgrown are often hard to 
destroy. For even as the tree grows great, so 
also will the erntwining parasite often have the 
stronger clutch. And many of the privileged 
industries built up on special transportation 
favors have been in a position powerful enough 
to make it difficult for particular railroad cor- 
porations to relinquish the rebates or the other 
forms of favoritism. It is probably true, 
however, that even if there had been no in- 
terstate commerce legislation the very growth 
of business conditions would sooner or later 
have compelled the railroads to cease dis- 
crimination and treat all comers fairly. 


~_ However that may be, the Govern- 
Governmental Ment’s power to regulate inter- 
Corrective. state commerce is a chief correct- 
ing agency at the present time; and it is 
helping the railroads on the one hand, and 
the shippers on the other, to readjust rela- 
tions on a fair and proper modern basis. The 


strengthening of interstate-commerce legis- 
lation in the form of the new measure known 
as the rate bill has been shown to be needful 
and timely by a large number of illustrative 
incidents that have had their place in the 
news of the past few weeks. It is not ne- 
cessary here to mention these occurrences in 
detail, but it is enough to say that many 
cases of railroad discrimination have been 
brought to light, that the courts and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission are dealing 
with such cases, and that the demand of the 
country is now for a thoroughgoing reform 
of every abuse of this kind. The stock 
market is always a sensitive index when 
legislation is supposed to affect railroad prop- 
erty; and it is worth while to note the fact 
that those who hold railroad bonds and stocks 
are evidently not at all afraid that their in- 
vestments will be injured by a stern govern- 
mental application of the principle that com- 
mon carriers must deal fairly with all their 
patrons. However strongly disapproving of 
railroad abuses, American sentiment is not 
confiscatory. There is no important element 
of public opinion that thinks of the rate-mak- 
ing power as one to be exercised in such a 
way as to do injustice to investors. While 
the main features of the rate bill were settled 
several weeks ago when the measure passed 
the Senate, there were certain alterations and 
compromises agreed upon in conference com- 
mittee of the two houses that caused delay in 
the final enactment of the measure. We are 
fortunate in being able to present to our 
readers, this month, an excellent article from 
the pen of the Hon. Charles A. Prouty, a dis- 
tinguished member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, summarizing and explain- 
ing all the main points of this new legislation. 


Railroad Men 1! the railroad business were fun- 
onthe damentally wrong in this country, 
Pillory. we should have before us a very 

perplexing outlook in the attempt to make 
things right. But it is only fair to the rail- 
road interests to say that they have essentially 
outgrown the methods that are criticised, and 
that abuses can be lopped off without any 
real shock, and with decided advantage in the 
long run. Recent disclosures have been very 
embarrassing to some prominent railroad men, 
just as insurance disclosures, several months 
ago, were humiliating to men prominent in 
that great business and in the world of 
finance. Thus, there has been brought to 
light in connection with the Pennsylvania 
system a relationship between railroad officials 
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and certain favored coal companies in the 
bituminous field that cannot be condemned 
in terms too strong. There seems to have 
existed a widespread custom of distributing 
blocks of stock in coal-mining companies as 
bonuses to railroad officials in consideration 
of which these companies were favored in the 
supply of cars and in other respects, render- 
ing it difficult for the unfavored coal opera- 
tors to do business. The subject is one to 
which we will refer again, when the investi- 
gation is ended. Upon evils of this sort 
American public opinion is now thoroughly 
aroused, and the Government is showing 
energy and ability in securing the facts and 
applying the remedies. 


Have Railroad ©S it not high time for the railroad 
Men Learned nen themselves to read clearly the 
Their Lesson? Vandwriting on the wall, and to 
comprehend what is so apparent to almost 
every one else in the country? Through 
their powerful influences at Washington they 
spent the entire winter and spring in trying 
to obstruct legislation that was essential to 
their own permanent welfare, at the very time 
when they should have applied their energies 
to setting their houses in order and prepar- 
ing themselves for a new period of railroad 
management as free from abuses as vigilance 
could possibly secure. In the end, ‘their 
obstructive tactics all failed, and the Senate 
itself added amendment after amendment 
to the Hepburn bill, to make it more sweep- 
ing and severe than it was when it came 
up from the House of Representatives. So 
much has happened, however, within a month 
or two that one seems to be dealing with his- 
tory rather than with current events.  Rail- 
road managers are no longer disposed to be 
obstructive. The period of reform and re- 
generation has fairly set in. 


; What is true of reform in the field 
Life Insurance _, : 
Stronger of railroad management is scarcely 
than Ever. less true in that of the financial 
and industrial corporations. A few months 
ago the insurance men of America were deeply 
alarmed because they believed that the public 
distrust caused by the disclosures of the New 
York investigation would paralyze the life in- 
surance business for a generation tocome. A 
very short time has elapsed, yet Mr. Charles 
E. Hughes, who conducted the investigation 
and aided in preparing the reform bills for 
the Legislature of New York, is not only 
trusted, but highly popular, among insurance 
agents and others connected with that busi- 
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ness throughout the country. It is now clearly 
seen that the troubles in the Equitable had 
partly revealed a condition which it was ne- 
cessary to expose completely and to reform 
thoroughly,—not merely for the protection of 
the outside public, but for the well-being of 
the insurance business itself. The fierce light 
of inquiry into their methods has revealed the 
strength as well as the weakness of American 
life insurance companies ; and the discussion 
in magazines and newspapers throughout the 
land has given millions of citizens an educa- 
tion in the whole subject, so that life insurance 
is in a stronger position to-day than ever be- 
fore. The great companies have all been 
found solvent, but there were grave evils to 
be corrected. The case for life insurance re- 
mains a sounder one than it was before the 
disclosures were made that caused so much 
sensation and fora time so great alarm. It 
will be a good while before the process of re- 
adjustment is completed, and many other States 
will watch the working of the New York insur- 
ance laws as recently adopted. But the worst 


is over, and the institution of life insurance 
has come through this experience as a stanch 
but barnacled ship comes out of drydock. 









Copyright, 1906, by Underwoud & Underwood, N.Y. 


MR. UPTON SINCLAIR. 


neki: Last month had new sensations of 
house its own, and they were related to 
Sensations. the great meat-packing interests of 
Chicago and other Western cities. There had 
been for some years past, at different times, a 
good deal of criticism directed toward phases 
of the immense business built up in connec- 
tion with the Chicago stock yards. There 
had been bitter condemnation of American 
preserved meats and packing-house products 
in Germany and other European countries. 
And there was a storm raised at the time 
when our troops in Cuba were fed upon the 
so-called “embalmed beef.” Nota great while 
ago the London Lancet, an important medical 
journal, had published articles from the pen 
of a visiting English expert strongly censur- 
ing some of the methods and processes found 
by him in examinaticn of the food-supply 
sent out to the world by the Chicago packing 
houses. There were other criticisms from 
time to time ; but the thing that aroused most 
of the fresh excitement was a novel entitled 
“The Jungle,” by Mr. Upton Sinclair (see 
our book notes of last month), who had stud- 
ied the stock yards and the packing-house 
methods with a view to describing every- 
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thing ugly and unwholesome that he could 
find, in order to shock the country with a book 
of grim and revolting “realism.” Mr. Sinclair 
certainly produced the desired effect. 


It will be remembered that the 

Action F : 
cytne Bureau of Corporations in the De- 
Government. yartment of Commerce and Labor 
had already investigated the meat-packing 
companies, in view of complaints against. 
them as forming a monopoly in the purchase 
of animals and in the shipping, distribution, 
and sale of meat products. This investiga- 
tion of the so-called “meat trust” had not 
dealt with sanitary questions, but it had pre- 
sented those interests in an unfavorable light 
to the people of the country. The attack 
upon the packing houses contained in Mr. 
Upton Sinclair’s novel was presented to the 
President in the form of more dirtct and 
sweeping charges. The Bureau of Animal 
Industry (Agriculture Department) at once 
gave the matter its attention. But in order 
to find out in his own way what was essential- 
ly true as respects these matters, the Pres- 
ident afterward asked two very able and 
conscientious men to make a preliminary in- 
vestigation and report the results to him in 
confidence, for his own advice and guidance. 
These two men were Mr. Charles P. Neill, 
who succeeded Col. Carroll D. Wright as 
head of the Bureau of Labor, and Mr. James 
B. Reynolds, a well-known member of Mayor 
Low’s New York City administration and an 
expert in matters relating to labor and social 
economics. The Neill-Reynolds investigation 
was not exhaustive, and the report was not. 
elaborate, but it was sufficient to show the 
President that there was needed at the stock 
yards and in the packing houses a far more 
rigid inspection of animals to be slaughtered, 
of methods and processes employed, and of 
products to be marketed than had ever been 


‘known in this country before. 


Accordingly, under the President’s. 
direction the Department of Agri- 
culture, which already possessed 
the machinery for a very limited amount of 
meat - inspection, was instructed to draft a 
measure that would be adequate to the situ- 
ation as disclosed by the Neill-Reynolds re- 
port. It was this measure, shaped in the 
Department of Agriculture, that was placed in 
the hands of Senator Beveridge for introduc- 
tion, and that had so remarkable a history in 
the Senate late in May. Its formal presenta- 
tion was on May 21, when it was read twice 


Beveridge 
Bill. 
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and reported to the Committee 
on Agriculture. On May 24. 
having been favorably dealt 
with by the committee, it was 
unanimously passed by the Sen- 
ate as an amendment to the 
agricultural appropriation bill, 
which was then under discus- 
sion. In this form it went 
over to the House, where a 
more powerful opposition de- 
veloped against it than had 
been expected. 


It would be useless 
to say that this op- 
position was due, in 
an improper sense, to the in- 
fluence of the meat-packing in- 
terests upon members of the 
House Agriculture Committee 
or upon any other members of 
Congress. The President had 
not intended to stir up sensa- 
tions or to have the nations of 
Europe unduly excited over ex- 
aggerated charges against one 
of the greatest of American in- 
dustries. It would have been 
fortunate if the Speaker and 
the House Committee on Agri- 
culture had promptly accepted 
the Beveridge bill in principle, 
taking a little time to study it 
in detail. But instead of this 
they took the position that no 
bill of that sort could possibly be passed at this 
session. The packing houses, meanwhile, were 
elaborately denying all the charges against 
them, making hasty and futile retorts against 
the President. and creating a situation that 
was just exactly what the sensational press and 
the extreme critics like Mr. Upton Sinclair 
desired. Then it was that the existence of the 
Neill-Reynolds report became widely known, 
and the pressure of public opinion was such 
that there was practically nothing for the 
President to do but to send a special message 
to Congress and to transmit that document. 


Stubborn 
Opposition. 


Prectent's Lhe report and message were made 
Special public on June 4. The following 
Message. extracts from the President’s mes- 

sage state the case very ciearly : 

This report is of a preliminary nature. I subm‘t 
it to you now because it shows the urgent need of 
immediate action by the Congress in the direction 
of providing a drastic and thoroughgoing inspection 





HON. ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE, OF INDIANA. 


(Who introduced the meat-inspection bill in the Senate.) 


by the federal government of all stock yards and 
packing houses and of their products, so far as the 
latter enter into interstate or foreign commerce. 
The conditions shown by even this short inspection 
to exist in the Chicago stock yards are revolting. It 
is imperatively necessary in the interest of health 
and of decency that they should be radically changed. 
Under the existing law it is wholly impossible to 
secure satisfactory results. 


Before I had received the report of Messrs. Rey- 
nolds and Neill I had directed that labels placed 
upon any package of meat-fgod products should state 
only that the carcass of the animal from which the 
meat was taken had been inspected at the time 
of slaughter. If inspection of meat-food products 
at all stages of preparation is not secured by the pas- 
sage of the legislation recommended I shall feel com- 
pelled to order that inspection labels and certificates 
on canned products shall not be used hereafter. 

The report shows that the stock yards and pack- 
ing houses are not kept even reasonably clean, and 
that the method of handling and preparing food 
products is uncleanly and dangerous to health. Un- 
der existing law the national government. has no 
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power to enforce inspection of the many forms of 
prepared meat-food products that are daily going 
from the packing houses into interstate commerce. 
Owing to an inadequate appropriation, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is not even able to place in- 
spectors in all establishments desiring them. The 
present law prohibits the shipment of uninspected 
meat to foreign countries, but there is no provision 


forbidding the,shipment of uninspected meats in in*, 


terstate commerce, and thus the avenues of inter- 
state commerce are left open to traffic in diseased or 
spoiled meats. If, as has been alleged on seemingly 
good authority, further evils exist, such as the im- 
proper use of chemicals and dyes, the Government 
lagks power to remedy them. A law is needed which 
will enable theinspectors of the general government 
to inspect and supervise from the hoof to the can 
the preparation of the meat-food product. The 
evil seems to be much less in the sale of dressed 
carcasses than in the sale of canned and other 
prepared products. 


The Reluctant -He President ended his message 
Wadsworth by advising the passage of what 
Committee. was « commonly known as the Bev- 

eridge amendment.” While, as already stated, 
the report of Messrs. Reynolds and Neill was 
not exhaustive, it was sufficient, taken in con- 
nection with other testimony, to justify the 

President’s message. Furthermore, the agi- 

tation throughout the country had become so 








great that it was certain, when the President’s 
message went in, that the Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House would be compelled by 
public opinion to report some sort of bill for 
passage in the present session. The commit- 
tee proceeded to take testimony, and _ its bill, 
based in general upon the Beveridge amend- 
‘ment but differing in important respects, was 
ready fer report to the House by the middle 
of June. The President had advised, in ac- 
cordance with the Beveridge bill, that the cost 
of needful inspection should be collected from 
the industry itself. The House bill, on the 
contrary, threw the cost upon the Govern- 
ment, and proposed a yearly appropriation of 
$2,000,000. As these pages were closed for 
the press there was little doubt regarding the 
passage of a bill that would in the main em- 
body the President’s demand for drastic and 
thoroughgoing inspection. But the so-called 
Wadsworth bill (bearing the name of the 
chairman of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee) was emphatically opposed by the Presi- 
dent at those points where it rejected leading 
features of the Beveridge bill; and it was 
evident at once that the President’s views 
would be strongly defended, both in the de- 
bate and in the voting, before a bill could pass 





A NAUSEATING JOB, BUT IT MUST BE DONE. 


(President Roosevelt takes hold of the investigating muck-rake himself in the packing-house scandal.) 


From the Saturday Globe (Utica). 
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the House of Representatives and proceed to 
the conference stage. Another thing was equal- 
ly plain.—namely, the tremendous strength 
with which the country, regardless of party, 
was upholding the President's position. 


While the rush with which the 
great packing houses proceeded to 
use soap, disinfectants, paint, and 
whitewash, and otherwise to remedy the more 
obvious of the complaints made against them, 
would have been amusing but for the ex- 
tremely serious aspects of the whole business, 
these luge interests felt themselves too much 
aggrieved for a time to see clearly the true 


The Packers 


an 
Their Policy. 
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course for them to pursue. They failed to 
understand that, under existing circumstances, 
the more sweeping. and searching the pro- 
cesses employed by the Government under 
the Beveridge bill the better in the end for 
their threatened pocketbooks. Thus, the 
small head tax on each animal inspected would 
have been nothing to pay in comparison with 
the value to the packers of the Government’s 
stamp of approval on their food products after 
drastic post-mortem and ante-mortem inspec- 
tions and tests. There is really no better 
argument for the great American corpora- 
tions, as respects their general good charac- 
ter, than the way in which they survive the 
serious mistakes they so often fall into 





MR. CHARLES P. NEILL. 


(United States Commissioner of Labor.) 


when subjected to criticism. There may have 
been a period when the worst tricks of the 
trade were profitable to a few packers. But 
they ought to have known that when at last 
exposure came and the public was aroused the 
further profit must all lie, not only in aban- 
doning those tricks, but in securing the im- 
mense prestige to be conferred upon them by 
having the United States Government watch 
them in all their processes and give them 
its labels and certificates as a guarantee of 
the fine quality of their products. The un- 
aided instinct of the plain business man might 
see this sort of thing clearly ; but at critical 
moments which call for common sense, the 
fatal bane of the business man is sometimes 
the legal advice he follows. The packers were 
advised to make bold denial, to cast reflec- 
tions upon the Government's investigators, 
and to circulate reports to the effect that the 


President himself “had it in for” them 
through motives of a personal sort. All of 


which, Of course, was only making matters 
worse for themselves. 


._ The underlying fact is that we are 

How Things ,. . < Ss r - : 
Were in Other living in a period that is growing 
Pays. careful and fastidious. Bad asmay 
have been the conditions in these great packing 
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houses, the food-supply of the country is pro- 
duced under conditions far more wholesome 
than those that prevailed a generation ago. 
This is not to apologize for existing evils, but 
to pay due deference to plain truth. The 
great packing houses are a comparatively re- 
cent creation. They have been doing busi- 
ness under a certain amount of State inspec- 
tion, and a limited inspection at the hands of 
the United States Government to meet export 
conditions created by European laws. Before 
the day of the great packing houses, innumer- 
able local slaughterhouses existed everywhere 
in the land. The conditions existing in a 
majority of these local slaughterhouses were 
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far more unsanitary than those under which 
cattle and hogs are prepared for the meat 
market by the large estallishments that now 
control the trade. Furthermore, under the 
old system the opportunity for the slaughter 
of diseased and unfit animals was vastly great- 
er than under the present system. 


Physicians of age and experience 
everywhere will bear out the state- 
ment that cases of illness resulting 
from the consumption of tainted or unwhole- 
some animal food were far more numerous 
before the era of the large packing houses, 
with their refrigerating systems, than at the 


Rise of the 
Modern 
Abattoir. 









present time. 
resulting from the prevalence in European 
towns and cities of innumerable small slaugh- 
terhouses that they have been almost univer- 
sally abolished by law, to be replaced by 
large public abattoirs of model construction 
and appointments, in which every process 
anl every detail comes under the most rigid 
and expert scientific supervision by the author- 
ities. This has gone hand-in-hand with anal- 
ogous movements in the direction of great 
public market-houses, where all sorts of food 
products come under inspection and—most 
important of all—with the movement for 
thoroughgoing inspection and control of the 
milk-supply. The result has been the saving 
of the lives of millions of infants and small 
children, and the marked decline of the aver- 
age yearly death rate. Conditions in this 
country are so different from those of Europe 
that the municipal abattoir system would not 
have met our needs, but the tendency is similar. 
The meat-packing business had grown up as 
a great interstate industry, with its agencies 
and branches and its refrigerator plants in 
every important city or town in the whole 
country. Thus, the local slaughterhouses for 
the most part disappeared, through the pres- 
sure of a superior kind of competition. There 
may prove yet to be some field in this coun- 
try for the public abattoir. But while that 
question may come under discussion, we have 
an immediate duty, and a very obvious one. 
We must adopt and apply the most rigid sort 
of inspection, in the existing packing houses, 
to the animal products that are distributed 
as food, and that enter into what is known as 
interstate commerce. The individual States 
and the municipal governments will mean- 
while, in so far as they are able and enlight- 
ened, apply similar methods of inspection to 
the meat-supplies that do not cross the boun- 
daries of the State and therefore do not come 
within the sphere of the national govern- 
ment’s power to regulate. 


‘i For the time being there has been 
‘ow to Save A : 
the Allied a tremendous falling off in the sale 
interests. of canned meats and certain other 
packing-house products, and the season has 
been propitious for the market gardener. The 
live-stock interests of the West at first took 
serious alarm and adopted the hasty view 
that they would promote their own welfare 
by sending their lawyers and influential peo- 
ple to Washington to help fight the President 
and his proposed legislation. But the natural 
good sense of the stock farmers and cattle men 


So frightful were the evils 
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THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AT WORK ON THE BEVERIDGE BILL. 


(From left to right: Gilbert N. Haugen, Iowa; John Lamb. Virginia; Daniel F. Lefean, Pennsylvania; Asbury 
F. Lever, South Carolina; Kittridge Haskins, Vermont; William Lorimer, Illinois ; E. S. Chandler, Mississippi ; 
James W. Wadsworth, chairman, New York; Sydney J. Bowie, Alabama; South Trimble, Kentucky; Henry 
C. Adams, Wisconsin; William W. Cocks, New York; Charles R. Davis, Minnesota; Franklin E. Brooks, 
Colorado; George W. Cromer, Indiana; Charles F. Scott, Kansas; Charles A. Hamilton, acting clerk, District 


of Columbia; E. Stevens Henry, Connecticut.) 


began to assert itself very rapidly. Many of 
them, at least, discovered that the President 
was in fact fighting their battle for them. 
Everybody commercially concerned in the 
business of supplying beef or pork or other 
meat products to the public ought now to 
understand that sanitary methods and gov- 
ernmental supervision are essential to the 
prosperity of the trade. 


isi Aili The great packers of Chicago and 
Model Packing the other Western cities have im- 
Houses! nense resources of capital. They 
have spent a great deal of money in advertis- 
ing some of their products. It is absurd to 
say that they have been engaged principally 
in selling unwholesome or poisoned food to 
the public. They will not have to revolution- 
ize their business to make it so wholesome as 
to meet every fair criticism. Their best pos- 
sible advertisement now would be to use some 
of their resources in putting their establish- 


ments into the most perfect possible condi- 
tions from the sanitary standpoint. For in- 
stance, in place of damp and rotting wood, 
let them use white glazed tiles. Let every 
employee pass to his work through a com- 
pulsory shower-bath establishment, emerging 
with garments immaculate from the laundry 
branch of the institution. It is perfectly fea- 
sible to put the business of the packing houses 
upon a basis of this sort from one end to the 
other, and thus to turn criticism into praise, 
and harmful notoriety into profitable advertis- 
ing. The thing is so easy that not to do it 
would imply a lack of ordinary judgment 
and perception. 


It is natural enough that there 
should be some anxiety about thie 
effect of all these disclosures upon 
the American export trade in dressed beef 
and other provisions. There has, of course, 
been a great outcry raised in the European 


The Question 
in Europe. 
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newspapers for some weeks past. But the 
worst is known already, and the reaction will 
set in. The agitation about American pro- 
visions has quickened the zeal of those charged 
with investigating supplies of home origin ; 
and in England, for example, they had dis- 
covered by the middle of June that there 
were scandalous conditions to be reformed 
in their own establishments for prepared food 
products that were as bad, if not worse, than 
any existing in Chicago. With the great 
growth of our own population, the foreign 
market for our meat products becomes rela- 
tively less each year and has little future. 
The vast grazing plains of the Argentine Re- 
public last year furnished England with con- 
siderably more dressed beef than was pur- 


chased from*the United States, although five’ 


years ago England imported 70 per cent. of 
her dressed beef from the United States and 
only 17 per cent. from the Argentine,—ac- 
cording to figures supplied last month by 
American meat interests. As a country de- 
velops like ours, its bread and meat can be 
sold in the more profitable home market, and 
the farmer or cattle man does not have to 
cross broad oceans to find buyers for his sur- 
plus. Since the quantitative foreign demand 
is growing much less, common sense would 
seem to lay stress now upon the question of 
quality. Let American inspected food prod- 
ucts have the highest standing of any that 
enter the European market and they will 
bring correspondingly good prices. In such 
matters, merit is what’ wins in the end. 
And if there has been great publicity given 
in Europe to the charges against American 
packing houses, there will be equal publicity 
for the President’s plan of reform. It is safe 
to predict that in the near future the Ameri- 
can output will stand higher in European 
markets than ever before. 





Meanwhile, this shake-up in the 
meat business will put health boards 
and sanitary authorities on their 
guard all along the line, and everybody will 
be the better off for a closer watchfulness 
over the character of the food that nourishes 
the children of our cities and towns. Our 
readers may remember that in the April num- 
ber of the Review we presented an interest- 
ing article on “Food Science and the Pure- 
Food Question,” from the pen of Mr. R. O. 
Brooks, a scientific expert. This was apropos 
of the passage by the Senate of the so-called 
“ Heyburn pure-food bill.” This measure was 
still pending in the House of Representatives 


The Pure- 
Food Bill, 














last month when these pages were closed for 
the press, with apparent prospect of speedy 
passage. Mr. Brooks assured our readers that 
the widespread adulteration of food-supplies, 
while very objectionable from the commercial 
and economic standpoint, is not, as a rule, se- 
riously deleterious to the health of consumers. 
Thus, it is wrong to water the milk-supply, 
but it is not a poisonous process. Nor is 
oleomargarine, as a rule, unhealthy ; while 
glucose is a useful food product. Yet it is 
clearly wrong to palm off oleomargarine for 
butter ; and to sell glucose for honey or maple 
sugar or any one of a dozen other things is 
not defensible. Pulverized cocoanut - shells 
taken in small quantities are not harmful, yet 
they should not constitute four-fifths of what 
the people buy under the name of pepper. 
The chicory or the cereals which make up 
the bulk of so much of the ground coffee sold 
on the market do not underm*the the human 
constitution ; yet they certainly do tend to 
undermine the legitimate trade in céffee. 


In view of the immediate interest 
in the whole subject of food-sup- 
ply, as entering into commerce, 
our readers may find it well worth while to 
turn back to the April number of the Review 
and study this remarkably instructive article 
by Mr. Brooks. The subject in general is one 
that the whole world seems to be facing. 
France, after years of inquiry, has recently 
enacted a very notable measure for the pro- 
tection of the public against adulterated food 
articles, and is now engaged upon what is the 
more difficult half of the problem,—namely, 
the necessary work of organizing the admin- 
istrative machinery for the effective carry- 
ing out of the requirements of the statute. 
For it should be remembered that we have 
now in almost every one of our States a con- 
siderable amount of valuable legislation to 
prevent and punish the adulteration of food- 
supplies and drugs, and the sale of unwhole- 
some and deleterious articles. The trouble is 
not so much with the laws as with the wide- 
spread lack of the effective means for their 
enforcement. This must come about with the 
awakening of public opinion and the growth 
of efficiency in our State and local systems of 
governmental administration. Thus, the re- 
cent agitation will probably give a very dif- 
ferent character to the meat-inspection, under 
Illinois and Chicago regulations, from that 
which has existed heretofore. In like manner 
State insurance-supervision throughout the 
country will be far more alert than before, in 
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view of what has happened within the past 
twelvemonth. Such are the more or less 
stormy and spasmodic methods by which, in 
a free republic like ours, civilization makes 
its forward march. 


ies It was expected that Congress 
New State of would have completed its session 
Oklahoma. efore the Ist of July. Some im- 
portant measures which seemed to have good 
prospects in December have gone over until 
One of these is the Philippine 
tariff bill, and another is the treaty with San- 
to Domingo. The protracted fight over the 
Statehood question ended with a compromise 
of the chief point at issue. Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory will be united and will 
speedily enter the Union as the State of Okla- 
homa. The new commonwealth will take its 
place at once as an important and progressive 
State, with an energetic population, a rich 
soil, and a variety of natural resources. One 
thing will make it different from any other 
State, and that is its large Indian population. 
Some of our readers may care to be reminded 
of Mr. Harvey’s article in last month’s Review, 
entitled “The Indian of To-day and To-mor- 
row,”-—written with particular reference to 
the admission of this new State and to the 
present and future of the Indians of the now 
disappearing Indian Territory. There are 
nearly a hundred thousand of these, of whom, 
in round figures, 36,000 are Cherokees, 25, 000 
Choctaws, 16,000 Creeks, 11,000 ( thickasawsa s, 
and 3,000 Seminoles. But these are already 
very largely of mixed blood, and inasmuch 
as they are living under civilized conditions, 
they will all in due time be absorbed, through 
intermarriage, by the white population. But 
the infusion of Indian blood must, for gener- 
ations to come, affect 
somewhat the racial 
type of the eastern half 
of the new State. 


COLORADO 


Asto he great 
Arizona and struggle in 
New Mexico. Congress 

was over the admission 
of Arizona and New 
Mexico. Certain local 
and private interests 
have fought to keep 
them separate, with a 
view to getting them 
in the Union ultimately 
as two separate States. 
A broad public policy 
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demands that they be admitted as one State or 
not at all. The principal motive for trying to 
admit them now as one State is the everlasting 
recurrence of the question, and the feeling that 
it would be well to settle the matter rightly 
and have it done with. If they could remain, 
by agreement, in the Territorial status for at 
least twenty-five years to come, the question of 
their admission should certainly be postponed. 
Under the compromise agreed upon, the people 
of the two Territories are to vote separately 
at their regular election, next November, 
upon the question whether or not they would 
like to be united. If they approve of the 
idea, they can proceed to draft a constitution 
and will be duly admitted. It is to be re- 
membered that these two Territories have 
their present bounds merely for purposes of 
temporary administration. The making of 
American States is not chiefly a matter of 
local preference, but rather one of concern to 
the whole country. It appears likely that local 
and special interests will secure a vote in the 
Territories next fall decidedly against union. 
In that case the situation will be unchanged. 


It is ten years since the last ad- 
mission of a State to the Union, 
and at that time Utah was brought 
in. Fora long time Utah had been kept in 
the Territorial condition because of the pre- 
dominance of the Mormon Church and the 
strong objection elsewhere in the country to 
some of the tenets and institutions of Mor- 
monism. At length, however, the Mormon 
Church agreed to abandon polygamy both in 
theory and in practice, and to prohibit it in the 
State constitution. There was a clear and 
definite understanding and bargain between 
the Mormons of Utah and the people of the 


Utah and 
the Smoot 
Case. 
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SENATOR JULIUS C. BURROWS, OF MICHIGAN, 


(Chairman of the Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections.) 


United States to the effect that if Utah were 
allowed to become a State there would be no 
reason for regret on the score of peculiar 
Mormon tenets. On the 4th of March, 1903, 
Mr. Reed Smoot, of Utah, took his seat as 
United States Senator at Washington. Mr. 
Smoot is one of the Twelve Apostles of the 
Mormon Church. Strong protests against his 
being seated came from Utah, and a powerful 
demand for his exclusion took organized form 
throughout the United States. For more 
than three years the agitation has been car- 
ried on, and a large part of the valuable time 
of the men who compose the Senate Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections has been 
given to hearings upon the subject. At 
length, on June 1, the committee by a major- 
ity vote decided to make a report in favor 
of Mr. Smoot’s exclusion. The chairman of 
the committee is Senator Burrows, of Michi- 
gan. Most of the Republican members of 
the committee, including Senators Foraker, 
Knox, Beveridge, Dillingham, and Hopkins, 
voted as a minority. Senator Burrows and 
those who supported his view were of the opin- 
ion that the Mormon apostles, as the full gov- 
erning authority of the Church, had continued 
to support the doctrine of polygamy, and 
that Mr. Smoot could not be dissociated from 
the acts of the body to which he belonged. 





There was no charge that Mr. Smoot himself 
had ever been a polygamist. The minority 
of the committee, taking perhaps a more 
strictly legal view of the affair, could not find 
sufficient reason for excluding from the Senate 
aman whom the people of Utah had cho- 
sen to represent them. Mr. Smoot is regard- 
ed as personally a man of excellent charac- 
ter and ability. 


‘ But in view of the conditions un- 

Was Admitted der which Utah was admitted, the 
Too Soon. “Mormons of Utah were guilty, in 
the moral sense, of a serious breach of good 
faith in sending one of the apostles of the 
Church to make laws for the people of the 
United States. If it had been known that six 
or seven years after admission Utah would 
have sent a Mormon apostle to the Senate, 
Statehood could not possibly have been se- 
cured. The Senate is final judge of the fitness 
and qualification of its own members. The 
people of Utah must not complain of high- 
handed treatment in the exclusion of Mr. 
Smoot, for they themselves were guilty of 
high-handed treatment of the people of. the 
United States when they brought all this pro- 
tracted agitation upon themselves by sending 
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one of the high rulers and lawgivers of the 
Church to make the nation’s laws. While 
there is a great deal to be said on behalf of 
Mr. Smoot, the issue is a broad one, and it is 
not American public opinion that is chiefly at 
fault. The whole episode simply illustrates 
the fact that we have been far too easy-going 
in the admission of new States. Utah came 
in a good many years toosoon. The commit- 
tee’s report was presented on June 11, and it 
was understood that debate and final action 
would be deferred until next winter. 


There was fair prospect, but not 
entire certainty, that a measure 
would be passed changing in many 
ways the immigration laws. The most im- 
portant feature of the bill pending last month 
was that which proposes to apply a rigid 
educational test to foreigners applying for 
admission to this country. During the past 
fiscal year more than a million immigrants 
have been landed at the port of New York 
alone, in addition to those who have arrived 
at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Or- 
leans, and other ports, and those who have 
come by way of Canada. It is stated that if 
the proposed reading and writing test had 
been in force during this past year two or 
three hundred thousand persons would have 
been excluded. Naturally, the influence of 
steamship companies and of certain other in- 
terests have been at work to prevent the pas- 
sage of a measure that would so decidedly 
affect the volume of immigration from cer- 
tain countries. While ability to read and 


To Exclude 
IIliterates. 


‘write one’s own language is by no means 


conclusive as to the desirability of a partic- 
ular immigrant, it may certainly be regarded 
as a mark of superiority when taken in the 
average. Under existing economic condi- 
tions there is no danger of our failing to 
receive a very large body of immigrants each 
year, even if the existing tests are made de- 
cidedly more severe. 


The majority of the Interoceanic 
Canals Committee of the Senate, 
under the leadership of Senator 
Kittredge, of South Dakota, reported some 
weeks ago in favor of constructing the Pana- 
ina Canal on the sea-level plan. It does not 
follow, however, that the opinion of the 
country has at all changed upon that subject. 
On June 15, the House voted for a lock canal, 
by a great majority. Taking both houses of 
Congress together, it is probable that a vast 
majority favors the plan of a canal with 


Sea-Level 
versus 
Lock Canal. 





HON. WILLIAM PINKNEY WHYTE, OF MARYLAND, 


locks, as recommended by the President, the 
Secretary of War, and Mr. Stevens, the chief 
engineer. A canal with locks would have 
some advantages from the standpoint of prac- 
tical navigation that have not, perhaps, been 
sufficiently set forth. The sea-level canal 
would be an extremely deep and narrow cut, 
requiring great care in the passing of large 
ships going in opposite directions. The canal 
at a higher level, on the other hand, would 
possess a number of miles of so-called free 
navigation, permitting ships to pass as in a 
lake. There are other considerations from 
the standpoint of the practical constructor 
that are decidedly favorable to the high-level 
plan. It is to be hoped that this question 
may be settled promptly, and that construc- 
tion may be pushed in’ the near future, with 
the best modern methods. 


A party leader of great promi- 


Changes - 
inthe nence passed away last month in 
Senate. the death of Senator Arthur P. 


Gorman, of Maryland. Governor Warfield 
promptly appointed the Hon. William Pink- 
ney Whyte to fill the vacant seat. Mr. Whyte 
is eighty-two years old, and had for a genera- 
tion been identified with the reform wing of 
the Democratic party in Maryland that was 
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COL. HENRY A. DU PONT. 


(The new United States Senator from Delaware.) 


always in opposition to the Gorman machine 
Delaware has now two Senators, the vacant 
seat having been filled by the election of Col. 
Henry A. DuPont. This marks the final 
defeat of J. Edward Addicks, who for so 
many years has fought in vain to have him- 
self elected to the Senate. The manner in 
which Addicks went down to Delaware from 
Boston and undertook to capture the State, 
some sixteen or seventeen years ago, has 
become a matter of political history. Col- 
onel DuPont's election is admirable, and Del- 
aware is to be congratulated. The United 
States Supreme Court affirmed the sentence 
against Senator Burton, of Kansas, who had 
been convicted of crime, and his vacant 
seat in the Senate was filled last month 
by Governor Hoch’s appointment of Judge 
Alfred W. Benson, a public man of repute 
in his own State, but as yet unknown to 
the country. 


Distatens With a Congressional election in 
Notes of the November, and a number of State 
Season. campaigns to be fought, the polit- 
ical pot has already begun to simmer gently, 
although it will not boil furiously until Septem- 





ber. Party lines are not closely drawn, at 
present, and we shall see in this year’s cam- 
paigning, as we saw in several State fights 


last year, some ‘instructive evidences of in-' 


dependent thought and action. Early in 
June, the State election held in Oregon illus- 
trated the non-partisan tendency of the day. 
With five or six exceptions, all the members 
of both houses of the new Legislature will be 

















GOV. GEORGE E. CHAMBERLAIN, OF OREGON, 


Republicans, yet Governor Chamberlain, a 
Democrat, was reélected to his present position. 
In the present temper of the people, no party 
can safely afford to nominate an inferior 
candidate. It is not expected by any one 
that the Republicans will retain their present 
large majority in the next House of Repre- 
sentatives. If they keep any majority at all, 
the credit will belong to the President more 
than to any one else. In the State of New 
York it is still regarded as likely that Mr. 
William R. Hearst will obtain the Democratic 
nomination for Governor. The Pennsylvania 
political situation will be followed with un- 
usual interest. The Republican State con- 
vention was held at Harrisburg on June 6, 
and was dominated by Senator Penrose, who 
has succeeded the lave Senator Quay as head 
of the regular Republican organization. The 
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HON. EDWIN 8, STUART. 


nominee for governor is the Hon. Edwin 38. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia, formerly mayor of 
that city. Meanwhile, the reform element of 
the Republicans known as the Lincoln party 
had held its convention a week earlier and 
named its own ticket. It had been supposed 
that Mayor Weaver, of Philadelphia, would 
be named for governor, but the convention 
selected Lewis Emery, Jr., who has been 
prominent in attacks upon corporation abuses. 
It had been thought that the Lincoln party 
men would withdraw their ticket if the regu- 
lars should name acceptable candidates, but, 
as matters stand, both tickets will probably 
stay in the field. Farther West, there was 
great interest last month in the election of 
delegates to the Iowa State Republican con- 
vention that will be held on August 1 at Des 
Moines. Governor Cummins, who is a can- 
didate for renomination, continues to advocate 
tariff reform and reciprocity. His chief oppo- 
nent is Hon. George D. Perkins, of Sioux’ 
City, who holds Secretary Shaw’s so-called 
‘“‘stand pat” views on the tariff question. 


_, ‘hose countries of Latin America 

The Mining ; 
_ Riot directly to our southward have 
inMexico. been engaging public attention 
during the past few weeks to a greater extent 
than for many months before. In the first 
days of June what threateaed to be an inter- 
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national affair of importance occurred in the 
labor and mine riots at Cananea, in the state 
of Sonora, Mexico. This town, which is be- 
tween forty and fifty miles south of the Texas 
border, is the center of an extensive mining 
district, large quantities of copper, particu- 
larly, being mined. The exploitation of the 
region is made possible chiefly by means of 
American capital, one of the largest operating 
factors being the corporation known as the 
Cananea Consolidated Copper Mining Com- 
pany, of which Col. W. C. Greene, a well- 
known Wall Street operator, is president. 
The town of Cananea has a population of 
about 23,000, of which 5,000 are Americans. 
A riot, precipitated by the striking of 5,000 
Mexican miners who had been unsuccessful 
in their demand for an increase in wages 
from $3.50 to $5 a day, resulted in the death 
of some forty persons, six of them being 
Americans, and in the destruction of much 
property. Although the trouble was finally 
settled by the vigorous action of Colonel 
Kosterlitzky, of the Mexican mounted police, 
the situation was complicated by the appeal 
of Governor Ysabel, of the state of Sonora 
(before the arrival of Mexican rurales), to the 
United States Government for military assist- 
ance. Secretary Taft checked, on the Texas 
border, some companies of cavalry who re- 
sponded to the Mexican governor's appeal. At 
the latter’s request, however, an armed posse 
from Bisbee, Arizona, actually crossed the 
border and offered their services. Whether, 
as claimed by the Mexican Government, the 
disturbance was due to the efforts of a revolu 
tionist junta in St. Louis working for the 
overthrow of the Diaz réyime or was merely an 
expression of race hatred, it is gratifying to 
note the correctness of the diplomatic attitudes 
of both Mexico City and Washington. 


South OB the South American continent 

and Central the all-engrossing topic during 
America. June was the approaching Pan- 
American Conference at Rio Janeiro, which 
will begin its sessions on July 15. Secretary 
Root, who expects to sail from New York 
early in the present month, will attend some 
of the conferences. This Review hopes to 
present in an early number a comprehensive 
descriptive article on Brazil and its resources, 
which will be a valuable addition to the list of 
articles on South American countries al- 
ready printed. In Venezuela, General Castro, 
despite newspaper announcements to the con- 
trary, is still officially a private citizen, al- 
though he will undoubtedly resume the presi- 
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dency beforelong. Argentina is prosperous. 
Her Congress began its sessions on May 12, 
the chair being occupied by Dr. Figueroa 
Alcorta. The latest census, just published, 
gives the republic a total population of slightly 
more than six millions. Cuba continues to 
progress and develop. The commercial treaty 
with Great Britain, long pending because its 
provisions were disapproved by American 
commercial interests, has at last been ratified 
in the Senate, with amendments which will 
probably cause its rejection by the British 
Government. Whatat first appeared to be a 
real revolution began in Guatemala in the 
middle of last month, by the attempts of Gen- 
erals Barillas and Toledo and quite a respect- 
able force of insurgents to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of President Cabrera. It will be 
unfortunate if the Cabrera administration, 
which has been a good one for the country, 
is overthrown. In Panama, the chief ques- 
tion of interest during the past few weeks 
was the elections of June 24 and July 1 and 
the resolution passed by the Panama munici- 
pal council asking the friendly assistance of 
the American authorities to “guarantee an 
honest election.”” Of course, the Washington 
authorities could not take the action desired, 
and events demonstrated that the presence of 
a foreign force was not necessary. 


eben The United Kingdom is still en- 
of the British grossed with the hotly contested 
Education Bill. campaign over the Liberal gov 
ernment’s education bill, which (late in May) 
passed its second reading in the House of 
Commons. It is difficult for an American to 
understand the bitter and uncompromising 
antagonism of the majority of the Anglican 
clergy to this measure, which, as we outlined 
in these pages last month, really favors no spe- 
cial denominational methods, but simply pro- 
vides for “simple Bible teaching” in the public 
schools and permits “denominational teach- 
ing” outside of school hours at the expense 
of those who demand it. Mr. Birrell’s state- 
ment, in the debate over the second reading, 
in favor of making moral instruction an in- 
tegral part of the sccular curriculum of the 
schools completes the evidence that the Lib- 
eral government is not trying to secularize 
the schools, but simply to undenominationalize 
them. At every step the progress of the bill 
is fiercely contested by the churchmen, and 
early in June no less than ten thousand 
clergymen and members of their congrega- 
tions journeyed from Lancaster to London to 
protest against its passage. The actual vote 


at the second reading has demonstrated that, 
although reported to be opposed to the meas- 
ure, the British Labor party is really willing 
to be counted in its favor. After passing its 
third reading in the Commons (in the middle 
of June), the bill was scheduled to go to the 
House of Lords during the third week of the 
present month. 


Other Lhe Irish question is pressing its 
Happeningsin Way to the fore in England. 
Great Britain. T ate in May Mr. Bryce (Secretary 
for Ireland) introduced in the Commons a 
government measure authorizing the loan 
of $22,500,000 to provide some twenty-five 
thousand cottages for Irish laborers. The 
increasing unpopularity of the House of 
Lords, which has already rejected several of 
the bills overwhelmingly passed in the Com- 
mons, is humorously set forth by the artist 
of the Morning Leader in the cartoon which 
we'reproduce. ‘Two or three important con- 
ventions in London, during the past month, 
have been of international significance. Prom- 
inent among these should be mentioned the 
International Miners’ Congress, which has de- 
clared for an international eight-hour day and 
for an international membership card. The 
British capital has also had a medical confer- 
ence on tuberculosis, and during the coming 
month an interparliamentary conference will 
be held in London. Of personal interest, dur- 
ing May and June, were the jubilee celebra- 
tions and performances of the celebrated Eng- 
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THE LORDS AND LABOR. 
JoHN WorkKMAN, M.P.: ‘* Now then, my Lord. You'll 
get hurt if you don’t move.” 
From the Morning Leader (London). 
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“THE FIRST CITIZEN OF NEW ZEALAND.” 


(The late New Zealand Premier, Richard John Seddon.) 


lish actress, Miss Ellen Terry, who promises 
to visit this country early next year, and the 
universally regretted death of Michael Davitt, 
the Irish leader, whose career we outline on 
another page this month. 


In her colonies, Britain seems 
fated never to be without her 
troubles. Business depression and 
political uncertainty in the Rand appear to be 
on the increase, pending the crystallization of 
the Liberal policy toward South-Africa, while 
the war with the Zulus in Natal still goes on, 
although it is reported that the leader of the 
natives, Chief Bambata, was killed early in 
June. The long-heralded colonial conference, 
it is now declared, will be held in London in 
Aprilnext. Since the last colonial conference 
(in the summer of 1902), Mr. Chamberlain's 
tariff plan has been thoroughly discussed, ap- 
proved in some quarters, and condemned in 
inany- others. Canada has developed, and 
there have been changes in conditions in New- 
foundland, in Jamaica, and in the Straits Set- 
tlements ; South Africa has begun a new life ; 
and in the South Seas Australia and New 
Zealand lave passed through new phases in 
governmental experiments. In Australia, the 
recently adopted Commerce Act, making com- 


New Zealand 
and Other 
Colonies. 


pulsory a description on dietary articles, be- 
came effective on June 8, and its provisions 
are of importance to American exporters. 
Early in June, ‘the first citizen of New Zea- 
land,” Richard John Seddon, premier of the 
colony, died, in his sixty-second year. Mr. 
Seddon, popularly known as “ Digger Dick,” 
was a man of great independence, although 
of somewhat contradictory character. He 
succeeded in steering the young colony be- 
tween the extremes of capitalism and social- 
ism, and it is due to him, chiefly, that New 
Zealand has succeeded in almost working out 
a series of legislative experiments having for 
their aim the prevention of the piling up of 
big fortunes and making it easy for wage- 
earners, small farmers, and modest business 
men to amass a competence. The industrial 
and commercial progress of New Zealand, by 
the way, will receive emphasis and _ illustra- 
tion at the coming international exhibition 
which will be held in the prosperous city of 
Christchurch, beginning November 1, next, 
and continuing for six months. 


An international event of great 
import and unusual interest is 
promised in the contemplated visit 
(in July) of the British North Sea and Channel 
squadrons to Kronstadt, which, it is believed 
by students of European politics, will herald 
the completion of an Anglo-Russian entente- 
cordiale. Special festivities will take place at 
the Russian naval station and at the capital, 
and, in August or September, a Russian squad- 
ron will pay a return visit to Portsmouth. 
According to present plans, several French 
warships will accompany the British vessels to 
Kronstadt, and, most highly picturesque fea- 
ture of all, when the Russians come to Ports- 
mouth on their return visit it is planned to have 
several Japanese battleships present. Thus, 
England and Japan as allies wili meet allied 
France and Russia in the ways of peace. The 
significance of this hoped for and now possible 
Anglo-Russian understanding cannot be over- 
estimated in its influence on the world’s peace. 
At the present moment there is probably no 
more vital interest to Great Britain than the 
restoration of Russia as a European factor. 
‘Her impotence is a profound anxiety, be- 
cause it unloosens appetites and ambitions in 
central Europe which she alone can curb,’— 
(the solemn dictum of the editor of the Nationa/ 
Review),—by which we are to understand Ger- 
many. This mutual distrust of England and 
Germany—in the press—is becoming one of 
the real danger-points in European politics. 


Britain 
and Russia. 
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Comte de Mun, the Catholic 
leader. 


M. Sarrien, Premier and Minister 
of Justice. 


M. Jaurés, the *‘head and front of 
French socialism.” 


A FEW OF THE BEST-KNOWN FRENCH POLITICAL FIGURES OF TO-DAY. 


The visit to London (in May) of the 
on ae burgomasters of a number of Ger- 

man cities, and the pleasure trip (in 
June) of forty German editors to the British 
capital, however, have been gratifying evi- 
dences of the friendly feeling which, despite 
the declarations of some of the editors them- 
selves, really exists between the British and Ger- 
man peoples, Britain's sincere wish to bring 
about a reduction of armaments was evident in 
sir Edward Grey’s response to the resolution 
of Mr. Henry Vivian, M. P. (referred to in these 
pages last month), endeavoring to place Eng- 
lishmen on record in favor of such a reduc- 
tion, in which the foreign minister declared 
that now there was a fair prospect that na- 
tional expenditure could be reduced consider- 
ably without endangering national safety. He 
hinted that the government might take the 
initiative in proposing the reduction of arma- 
ments by international agreement at the com- 
ing Hague conference, and he explained the 
resolution as an intimation to other govern- 
ments that Great Britain was willing’ to take 
the lead. Much of the success of British 
diplomacy during the past few years has un- 
doubtedly been due to the personality and ef- 
forts of King Edward VII., whose influence 
and reputation as a working statesman have 
earned the respect of the world. His services 
to Europe have been successful and important, 
since he has everywhere acted as a peace- 
maker. Already he has succeeded in bring- 
ing France, Italy, and Spain into cordial rela- 
tions with England, and he is now, if reports 


are to be believed, earnestly endeavoring to - 


remove causes of distrust between England 
and Germany. 


‘tes In a number of unostentatious but 
Unconquerable Convincing ways the French peo- 
French Spirit.” +16 are demonstrating to the world 
that, in spite of many political and industrial 
obstacles, and in the face of an almost sta- 
tionary birth rate, they have not lost their 
position as a great power. In the space of a 
few short weeks they have demonstrated their 
vitality and sanity by the moderate but vigor- 
ous solution of more than one labor problem. 
(We described this in detail last month.) By 
an orderly election the republic triumphed 
over its enemies (the government’s final safe 
majority being 405); the nation’s approval 
of the republic’s attitude on the Church ques- 
tion has convinced the Vatican that good 
French Catholics had better obey the sepa- 
ration law; certain economic and financial 
world-conditions, helped by the shrewdness 
and thrift of French investors (Mr. Charles 
I’. Speare surveys this situation on page 71 
this month), have made Paris supersede Lon- 
don as the banking center of the world ; the 
first visible sign of France’s triumph in the 
Moroccan controversy with Germany is the 
choice of Paris as the seat of the international 
Moroccan bank to be organized under the 
terms of the Algeciras conference ; French 
doctors have elaborated a real method of pre- 
vention of tuberculosis in cattle by vaccina- 
tion ; and, not to forget some minor triumphs 
of Frenchmen and French industry, the 
greatest number of victories in the athletic 
games at Athens (counting min’. events as 
well as the games in the Stadiur.s) were won 
hy Frenchmen, and the new transatlantic 
liner La Provence, in her trip to Havre (fin- 
ished on June 6) beat the German liner 
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M. Paul Doumer, a leader of the 


M. Berteaux, civilian ex-Minister 
Radicals. of War. 


M. Paul Dérouléde, editor and 
agitator. 


SM ETCHED FROM LIFE BY NOEL DORVILLE, ARTIST OF “*L’ILLUSTRATION,” OF PARIS. 


Deutschland in a spirited race across the 
ocean. The budget deficiency of the repub- 
lic, which is quite large this year, is to be 
made up, the present government plans, by 
a revision of the impost system and probably 
the imposition of an income tax. Of special 
interest to Americans were the departure 
from Paris, on June 15, of Mr. Walter Well- 
man, who has been a frequent contributor to 
these pages, with his dirigible balloon America 
for Tromsé, Norway, whence he will leave 
as soon as possible on his long-planned expe- 








Signor Giolitti, Italy. 


Sefior Moret, Spain. 


TWO RECENTLY CHOSEN EUROPEAN PREMIERS. 


dition in search of the Nerth Pole, and the de- 
parture from New York for the French capital 
of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt after an eminently 
successful tour, financially and artistically, of 
American cities. Mme. Bernhardt finds us 
very much improved since her first visit, 
twenty-five years ago, and is impressed with 
the fact that we «are really making a unified 
nation out of a mass of all sorts of races.”’ 


Cabinee C#binet changes in Austria, Spain, 
Changes on and Italy during the past few 
the Continent. ~oeks have been due to widely 
differing causes. The resignation of the 
Swedish ministry and the formation of a con- 

servative government, under Mr. Lindman, 
were due to matters of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and were not of prime significance. 
Court etiquette, it seems, demanded that upon 
King Alfonso’s marriage and the accession of 
Princess Ena to the Spanish throne as Queen 
Victoria the Spanish ministry resign. Sefior 
Moret, the former premier, was at once re- 
appointed, and consented to serve. In Aus- 
tria, the sudden accession to the premiership 
of Baron Max Vladimir von Beck, a high 
official in the ministry of agriculture, was the 
result of a long-drawn-out struggle between 
the Hungarians and the crown. Baron von 
Beck, whose ministry is a coalition one, com- 
posed of officials and representatives of the 
German, Polish, and Czech parties, succeed- 
ed the month-old ministry of Prince Conrad 
Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst. The new govern- 
ment will endeavor to carry out the project 
for the extension of the franchise. and to 
come to an agreement with Hungary on the 
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The German Kaiser. 


The Italian King. 


The Austrian Emperor. 


THE ALLIED MONARCHS OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 


tariff question. In Italy, the Sonnino minis- 
try went out of office (in the middle of May) 
because of the demand of the Chamber of 
Deputies for a new general election. The 
new cabinet is headed by Signor Giolitti, and 
includes such well-known Italian statesmen 
as Signors Tittoni, Mirabello, and Fusinato. 


Vitetitg The cordial telegraphic reply of 
of the Triple the Italian King (on June 6) to 
Alliance. the joint message of Kaiser Wil- 
helm and Kaiser Franz Joseph regarding the 
Triple Alliance is looked upon in high political 
quarters throughout Europe as evidence that 
- Italy’s friendship and admiration for France 
is not to be construed as indicating any weak- 
ening of the bonds of the Dreibund. <A few 
days after this exchange of royal telegrams 
the Austrian foreign minister, Count Golu- 
chowski, made an important official review of 
the relations between the three powers, in 
which he declared that the Triple Alliance was 
as strongasever. The bonds of alliance “are 
the keystone of that political system which 
has existed for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury and whose continuance constitutes an 
eminent pledge of the peace of the whole 
European continent.” ‘To this, he added, is 
‘effectually attached an understanding with 
Russia in regard to the treatment of ques- 
tions affecting the Near East.” The highly 


important and powerful partnership of the 
great powers of central Europe known as the 
Triple Alliance has been a significant factor 
in the political status of the continent for 
almost two decades. Its reaffirmation just at 
the present is looked upon as a warning to 
the reported Anglo-Russian understanding— 
which may or may not be an accomplished 
fact. It will not be unimportant to note here 
that his Majesty King Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy was made an LI.D. by the University of 
Pennsylvania atits commencement, last month. 
This monarch took an enthusiastic interest in 
the International Postal Congress recently 
held at Rome, which we discuss in another 
paragraph in this department. 


nein A recrudescence of anarchist ac- 

Marriage tivity in England, France, Italy, 
and Tragedy. and Spain, during April and May, 
culminated, in the last-named country, in the 
bomb-throwing at King Alfonso’s wedding 
(May 31), as a result of which twenty-four 
persons lost their lives. The ceremonies of 
the marriage of King Alfonso XIII. and 
his English fiancée, the Princess Ena of Bat- 
tenberg, who will hereafter be known as 
Queen Victoria, were conducted with all the 
magnificence and picturesque display charac- 
teristic of Spanish court functions. The 
courts and governments of all the principal 
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countries of the world were represented at 
this personal union of the British and Spanish 
royal houses. The union is particularly sig- 
nificant, since the groom is the grandson of 
Queen Isabella and the bride is the grand- 
daughter of Queen Victoria, and their mar- 
riage brings into formal friendship the two 
European powers which, beginning with the 
deadly conflict three centuries ago in all 
parts of the world, have been for many gen- 
erations separated by differences of national- 
ity and religious, political, and social organ- 
ization. The presence of Mr. Frederick W. 
Whitridge, the special envoy of the United 
States, and the warm welcome he received, 
was generally recognized as marking the of- 
ficial reconciliation between the two countries. 
The young Queen, by her personal qualities 
and beauty, has already won a place in the 
affections of the Spanish people. 


After the ceremony in the church 


Bomb Thrown oS : ; 
of San Geronimo, which was per- 


at the 


King's Coach. forvmed by Cardinal Sancha, the 
Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of All 
Spain, the wedding procession began its march 





THE CALLE MAYOR, THE STREET IN MADRID, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE BOMB HAD 
BEEN THROWN AT KING ALFONSO AND QUEEN VICTORIA, 
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to the royal palace. While passing the gov- 
ernor’s house, not far from the church, in the 
Calle Mayor (the Grand Street), a bomb, 
wrapped in roses, was thrown from the bal- 
cony of a house (by a tragic coincidence, the 
building was owned by the Dowager-Queen 
Christina, mother of the King), which struck 
directly in front of the royal couple and ex- 
ploded with terrific violence, instantly killing 
or wounding twenty-four persons and seri- 
ously injuring seventy or eighty more. King 
Alfonso’s life was saved by a mere acci- 
dent, the bomb itself being deflected by an 
electric-light wire and the portion which 
struck the young monarch in the breast being 
turned aside by the chain of one of the deco- 
rations which he wore. The Queen's bridal 
dress was torn, and spattered with blood. 
The King manifested great coolness and self- 
control, and escorted his bride to another car- 
riage through the wreck of the royal coach. 
Indeed, his courage and dignity on this occa- 
sion have accomplished the opposite of what 
the anarchist’s bomb was intended to bring 
about. It has deepened the regard of the 
Spanish people for both their monarchs. 
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Death 
of the Bomb- house, but was finally apprehend- 


Thrower ed a short distance beyond the 
Spanish capital, where, after some struggle, 
he shot himself. He was one Manual (or 
Mateo) Morales, son of a rich manufactur- 
er living near Barcelona, and his deed was 
prompted by anarchistic ideas imbibed during 
an association with German anarchists. While 
the sympathy of the civilized world has gone 
out to the Spanish royal pair, a number of 
journals devoted to anarchism published 
throughout the world, particularly in London, 
have come out defending the deed of Morales 
and expressing regret that the bomb did not 
destroy its intended victims. The police 





THEIR MAJESTIES, THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN. 


have unearthed in London, Rome, some. of 
the smaller German cities, and Paterson, N. J., 
evidences of a widespread plot to assassinate 
the crowned heads of Europe. King Alfonso 
himself, it will be remembered, was the vic- 
tim of an unsuccessful bomb-throwing in 
‘Paris last year. Such murderous attacks are 
not only atrocious and revolting to the sense 
of the civilized world, they are ineffective 
and puerile. This attempt to murder, on the 
day of her wedding, an innocent girl who was 
a imember of the British royal house will, it 
is hoped, influence the British Government to 
see that hereafter London, which has hereto- 
fore been one of the centers for anarchist plots, 
shall assume the same attitude toward these 
plagues of society as that held by the Con- 
tinental European capitals. It would seem to 
be high time for another international con- 
ference on anarchism. 





The assassin escaped from the 









The Interna. “> Congress of the greatest impor- 
tional Postal tance to the world in general has 

Congress. heen conducting its deliberations 
modestly and quietly in the Italian capital. 
We refer to the International Postal Congress, 
whose conclusions have been a useful and 
practical contribution to internationalism. 
In the first place, the international letter 
weight unit has been raised from half an 
ounce to an ounce, making the rate five cents 
(or its equivalent in the money of other 
countries) for the first ounce and three cents 
for each additional ounce. There is also to 
be the equivalent of an international stamp, 
in the form of an international postal order, 
for five cents, which will be exchangeable for 
a stamp of the same value in any country of 
the union,—this for “return” postage. <A 
number of proposals were made to reduce the 
unit from five cents to four (the British “ tup- 
pence’’), but these were defeated. Our own 
currency system prevents our taking much 
interest in this proposal, since a nickel is a 
much more convenient unit than four cents. 
The new regulations will no doubt result in 
a great extension of the postal business 
throughout the world, and will in all proba- 
bility thereby increase the revenues of the 
post-offices in all civilized countries. The 
international postal exchange order marks an 
interesting advance in the peaceful business 
relations between nations. In all probability 
it will prove the germ of the international 
currency of the future. 


Recent Lhe orderly progress of constitu- 
Events in tional government in the German 
Germany. ¥Wmpire was slightly disturbed, late 

in May, by the somewhat sensational debate 
in the Reichstag over the supplementary 
estimates for the empire’s Southwest African 
war with the Herreros, which still drags 
along. After a lively tilt between Socialist 
and government leaders, the Kaiser’s project, 
engineered by Chancellor von Bulow, to 
create a colonial secretaryship, while accepted 
in principle, was practically defeated by the 
rejection of the credit for salary. The new 
navy bill for increasing the tonnage of battle- 
ships and cruisers, and providing for six new 
cruisers for foreign service, has passed its 
third reading and will be voted upon at the 
next session. On May 31 the parliament ad- 
journed until the middle of November. Ger- 
man finances continue to be a puzzle’ to the 
Kaiser and his advisers. The proposed 
finance-reform bill, which elaborates the Em- 
peror’s new tax scheme, has passed its third 


























reading in both houses, and will also be 
voted upon at the next session. The Prus- 
sian education bill is still fiercely debated. 
It aims at a radi- 
cal reform of the 
elementary- 
school system of 
the entire king- 
dom in the direc- 
tion of seculari- 
zation of instruc- 
tion. Interesting 
occurrences in 
American-Ger- 
man relations 
during the past 
few weeks have 
been the address 
of Baron von 
Sternburg, Ger- 
man ambassador 
at Washington 
(afterward —pub- 
lished in the 
North American 
Review), on the 
aims and future 
of German immi- 
grants to South 
America and the 
painting of the 
portraits of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, 
Dr. Butler, and 
Professor Bur- 
gess, of Colum- 
bia, for the Roose- 
velt Room at the University of Berlin. These 
portraits we reproduce elsewhere this month. 


Important and interesting events 
-for European royalty during May 
and June were the _ presence 
of a number of Continental monarchs (and 
the British King) at the athletic games at 
Athens ; the marriage, at Madrid, of King 
Alfonso of Spain to Princess Ena of Batten- 
berg ; the visit of the German Kaiser to 
Vienna, followed by the reaffirmation of the 
Triple Alliance by imperial and royal sanction 
from Berlin, Vienna, and Rome; and the 
coronation, on June 22, in the old historic 
town of Trondhjem, of King Haakon VII. of 
Norway. The Athens occasion might be 
characterized as an international holiday, the 
royal Spanish marriage as a festival which 
ended in a tragedy, the Kaiser's visit to the 
capital of his Austrian ally as a matter of 
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strictly political business, and the Norwegian 
coronation as the patriotic celebration of a 
nation’s rebirth. In’ the Balkan caldron, 





KING HAAKON AND QUEEN MAUD OF NORWAY AND LITTLE PRINCE OLAF, 


which continues to seethe, we note a political 
crisis between Greece and Roumania (which 
could not possibly go to war, because they 
are separated on land by another nation, and 
because there is no possible water communica- 
tion between their navies) and the dismissal 
by King Peter of Servia from his army of the 
five regicide officers concerned (three years 
ago) in the murder of King Alexander and 
Queen Draga, which Great Britain had ac- 
cepted as justification for resuming diplomatic 
relations with the Belgrade government. Our 
own relations with Turkey entered upon a 
new phase last month with the elevation of 
our ministry at Constantinople to an embassy. 
Minister John G. A. Leishman becomes our 
first ambassador to the Porte. He will now 
be in a position to deal much more easily and 
effectively with the various vexed and long- 
standing questions between the United States 
and Turkey. 
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Alyadin, the eloquent leader of the 
peasants. 


Nabukoy, a leader of the Constitu- 
tional Democrats. 


Rodichey, orator of the * Intel- 
lectuals.” 


THREE OF THE ABLEST PARLIAMENTARIANS IN THE RUSSIAN DUMA,. 


The net result of the first month 
of parliamentary government in 
Russia seems to be, so far as the 
masses of the people are concerned, dissatis- 
faction with the Duma and a deepening and 
intensifying hatred for the old réyime, which 
ignores the existence of a Russian parliament 


Progress of 
the Russian 
Revolution. 


and still attempts to shelter itself behind the 
bayonets of the army. The terrible massacre 
of Jews at Bialystok in the first part of June 
(conservative accounts put the deaths at be- 
tween 400 and 500), and in other sections of 
the empire, in almost all of which actual 
participation by the troops and government 
officials has been proven, and the revolt of 
soldiers and sailors at widely separated mili- 
tary points, emphasize the gravity of the situa- 
tion, which is verging rapidly upon civil war. 
Jew-baiting by official instigation is always 
the first act in the drama of Russian repres- 
sion. In this case the special investigating 
committee which was at once sent out by the 
Duma has secured indubitable proofs of official 
connivance and participation in the outrages 
of the mob. The police instigator of the Bia- 
lystok massacre has, moreover, been promoted 
+ for his loyalty.” The agrarian situation has 
become worse; starving peasants are burning 
estates and villages; murder, robbery, and 
outrage are on the increase; and the labor 
organizations are talking of another general 
strike. The financial condition of the national 
government is progressively on the decline. 
(On June 11 Russian imperial bonds touched 
72, the lowest point since before the Japanese 
War.) The mutterings of discontent in the 


army and navy have reached the Cossacks and 
the regiments of the guard. Meanwhile, the 
Czar plays tennis at Peterhof. He shows his 
utter incapacity to grasp the situation by hand- 
ing (on June 18) to Premier Goremykina ukase 
dissolving the Duma, leaving a blank space 
for his reactionary premier to fill in the date. 
At the same hour Mr. Kokoshkine, one of the 
leaders of the Constitutional Democrats in the 
parliament, boldly announces in open session : 
If it dares to fight, the government can, of course, 
disperse the parliament ; but the victory of the bu- 
reaucracy would only be temporary. It would in- 
evitably be followed shortly by a bloody revolution, 
which would not leave a stick of the present gov- 
ernment standing. The Emperor must choose be- 
tween a real constitutional government and the loss, 
not only of his crown, but probably of his head. 


A definite crisis in the conflict be- 
tween the Czar and his people was 
reached on May 26, when Premier 
Goremykin refused, in the name of the Em- 
peror, to agree to most of the proposals of the 
Duma’s address to the throne. The hall was 
crowded to listen to the ministerial announce- 
ment, which was read by the premier in a 
low, hurried tone and received in ominous 
silence. The government proposed no def- 
inite plans. It simply suggested modifica- 
tions of the Duma’s ideas. The statement 
declared that full political amnesty could not 
be granted, although partial abrogation of 
martial law and other extreme measures 
might be hoped for. The Duma’s solution of 
the agrarian problem was rejected as inter- 
fering with the rights of property, and the 


Ministry and 
Duma 
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question of the responsibility of ministers 


and the abolition of the upper house was de- 
clared to be beyond the province of the Duma, 
since it would involve radical alterations 
in the fundamental 
law.” On one sin- 
gle point only did 
the ministry and 
the Czar yield to 
the Duma,—that of 
universal suffrage, 
including that of 
women, although it 
is openly intimated 
by the governing 
officials that this 
concession was 
based on the belief 
that universal suf- 4. P. ISVOLSKI, WHO SsUC- 
frage would pro- CEEDS .COUNT LAMSDORFF 
= AS RUSSIAN MINISTER OF 
duce a Duma of less FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 
radical views than 
the present one. The ministry admits the im- 
portance of the agrarian problem and the ne- 
cessity for providing land for the peasants, but 
declares that the Duma’s plan is not only im- 
practical, but inadmissible. The government’s 
scheme contemplates the distribution, through 
the peasants’ bank, of 25,000,000 acres of land, 
which, with the clearing of 6,000,000 acres of 
imperial forests and the voluntary sale of 
private estates (there are between 8,000,000 
and 9,000,000 acres of these offered for 
sale), is expected to meet the land-hunger 
of the peasants without forced expropriation, 
which is advocated by the Radical leaders. 








The Duma received the Goremy- 
kin programme as practically a 
declaration of war. In a debate 
which lasted eight hours, every party in the 
parliament strongly attacked the government, 
the leaders in the debate being the four 
deputies whose portraits we present to our 
readers this month. Dr. Rodichev, one of the 
Constitutional Democratic leaders, is an orator 
worthy of comparison with Mirabeau. He 
challenged the premier in the declaration 
that “it is not the government, but the rep- 
resentatives of the people here assembled, 
who must decide what is best for the welfare 
of the country.” He declared, further, that 
the proposals of the government were inade- 
quate and inadmissible, and demanded that 
the ministry resign to make way for a cabinet 
in which the nation could have confidence. 
Mr. Nabukov, another leader of the dominant 
party, followed with an impassioned appeal 


The Duma 
Fully 
Aroused. 
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for concerted action. Mr. Lednicki, the Po- 
lish leader, who has already been character- 
ized as the ablest parliamentarian in Europe, 
spoke for the subordinate nationalities. More 
than one of the Duma members is now making 
an international reputation as a parliamentary 
leader, and Mr. William Jennings Bryan, on 
his tour around the world, listened for an 
hour or more to the debate and remarked 
admiringly upon the parliamentary skill of 
the members and the patience of that body in 
waiting for the full assertion and recognition 
of its rights. Following Mr. Lednicki, the 
peasant leader, Alyadin, warned the minis- 
try that the Duma alone stood between the 
government and a bloody revolution. «The 
government asks us to emigrate. We do not 
want to, and we will not do so We demand 
land, and will accept no compromise. .. . 
Even parliament may not be able to satisfy 
the demands of the people. The elementary 
forces, once aroused, will sweep both parlia- 
ment and government tocommon ruin.” And 
finally Count Heyden, the leader of the most 
conservative party, demanded a new cabinet. 
A resolution was then adopted, with only 
three opposing votes, demanding the imme- 
diate resignation of the Goremykin ministry 
and its replacement by a cabinet possessing 
the confidence of the entiré nation. 


In reply to the Duma’s demand 
for its resignation, the ministry, 
in the name of the Emperor, 
announced that it would not resign and that 
the lower house 
had exceeded its 
prerogatives in 
making the de- 
mand. Technical- 
ly, this is true, 
since the so-called 
fundamental law, 
promulgated —be- 
fore the formal as- 
sembling of the 
"Duma, declares 
that the right of 
the lower house 
with regard to the 
ministry is one of 
interpellation 
only. The auto- 
cratic régime, however, in its contempt for the 
new legislature, whose powers and resources it 
does not yet understand, seems likely to make 
the same terrible mistake as the French nobles 
did in 1789. The attitude of the upper house 


The Czar 
Still 
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DR. ALEXANDER LEDNICKT, 
THE ELOQUENT LEADER OF 
THE POLES IN THE DUMA. 
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toward the lower is shown by the cartoon we 
reproduce on this page. Will the ministry 
resign and be replaced by one having the confi- 
dence of the parliament and the people? The 
next few weeks will determine. Even now 
it might be possible for Emperor Nicholas to 
save his dynasty and Russia from the atroci- 
ties which characterized the Terror in France 
if he would choose a new ministry from the 
Constitutional Democrats. His position is 
becoming worse hourly. The mills and fac- 
tories throughout the empire (such as continue 
to work) are unanimously passing resolutions 
in favor of the Duma in its conflict with the 
government, and the foreign bankers, who 
made their last loan on the understanding 
that it was not to be directed against the 
Duma, are realizing that they have been de- 
ceived. It will be long before Russia can se- 
cure any more money abroad, unless the legal 
representatives of the Russian people be per- 
mitted to have their say in the governing of 
the empire. Most of the more serious jour- 
nals agree that the Czar and his government 
must either surrender to parlfament or pro- 
claim a dictatorship. The latter would be the 
first step in a bloody revolution, and even the 
former might only delay the cataclysm. Ev- 
erything now-depends on the attitude of the 
army, the loyalty of which is being shaken 
more and more by the revolutionary propa- 
ganda. Perhaps even parliament itself will 
not be able to hold in check the extremists. 
Perhaps it will cast in its lot with the Radi- 
cals. It has already passed a resolution to 
the effect that it will not dissolve. It may 
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be that, following out the parallel between 
the Russian situation and the French Revolu- 
tion, we have reached the period of the Marats, 
Dantons, and Robespierres, with the Terror 
and the guillotine in sight. 


The plans and intentions of Japan 
for the opening up of Manchuria 
to the trade of the world and the 
abortive effort of the effeminate Korean Gov- 
ernment to throw off the suzerainty of 
Tokio were the Far Eastern topics of prime 
interest during May and June. According 
to an official newspaper statement issued late 
in May from the Japanese capital, the mili- 
tary administration in Manchuria will soon 
be abolished and the entire region opened to 
foreign trade at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. A number of railroad enterprises 
are being started under semi-governmental 
auspices, and it is believed that a Manchurian 
loan will be floated by Japan in the near § 
future. Although the Chinese foreign office 7 
(the Wai-Wu-Pu) still temporizes with Great 9 
Britain in the matter of the new customs 7 
arrangement, and although the authorities at 7 
Peking still hesitate to promulgate the reg © 
ulations for the entrance of foreigners into § 
the Manchurian ports, it is evident that China § 
is becoming less suspicious with regard to the 7 
designs of the Occidental nations on Man- § 
churia. In this connection we note a new © 
route to the Orient inaugurated from Japan, | 
calling at Chinese and the Kast Indian and Cali- 
fornian ports. A revolt of some seriousness. 
said to have been instigated by a disinterested 
court faction, broke out early 4 


China, 
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inJuneat Seoul. After some 
difficulty, the Japanese mili- 
tary forces subdued the in- f— 
surgents. The Korean au- | 
thorities now recognize the | 
right of the Japanese Govern- |— 
ment to issue exequaturs to 
all foreign consuls in Korea. 
Mr. Jacob H. Schiff, the New 
York banker and financial | 
leader, who has recently re- © 
turned from an _ extended | 
tour through Japan, is hearty 
in his praise of the post-bellum 
temper of the Japanese peo- 
ple. They see their destiny 
plainly, he declares, but do 




























GOREMYKIN’S CONTEMPT FOR THE DUMA. 


RusstA’s PREMIER: “ All this discussion and resolving is rather tedious, i ; ‘ f 
But let them write, write, write.” .of their victory in the late f 


especially since nothing will come of it. 
From Strekoza (St. Petersburg). 








not complain about hardships, 7 
and waste no time boasting 7 








war with Russia. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From May 19 to June 18, 1906.) 














HON. ANDREW L. HARRIS, OF OHIO. 


(Who became governor of Ohio, last month, on the 
death of Governor Pattison.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 

May 21.—The Senate passes the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial appropriation bill. 

May 23.—The Senate passes the immigration biil, 
imposing further restrictions on the entry of defec- 
tive classes. 

May 24.—The Senate passes the bill relieving de- 
natured alcohol from internal-revenue tax ....The 
House discusses the tariff. 

May 25.—The Senate passes a rider attached to 
the agricultural appropriation bill providing fora 
more careful inspection of meats intended for inter- 
state trade; the Philippine coinage bill is also 
passed....The House disagrees to the Senate amend- 
ments to the railroad-rate bill and sends the bill to 
conference ; over two hundred private pension bills 
are passed. 

May 28.—In the Senate, Messrs. Elkins (Rep., W. 
Va.), Cullom (Rep., Il.), and Tillman (Dem., 8. C.) 
are appointed conferees on the railroad-rate bill.... 
The House discusses District of Columbia business. 

May 29.—The Senate passes the post-office appro- 
priation bill....In the House, the diplomatic and 
consular appropriation bill is under consideration. 


May 31.—The Senate passes the Military Academy 
appropriation bill, the lighthouse bill, and the Knox 
“immunity” bill....The House passes the diplo- 
matic and consular appropriation bill. 


June 1.—The Senate passes the railroad-company 
liability bill. 

- June 2.—In the Senate, the resolution requiring 
that supplies for the Panama Canal be purchased in 
this country is passed....The House discusses the 
naturalization bill. 

June 4.—The House passes the Niagara Falls bill 
under suspension of the rules. 

June 5.—The Senate passes the naval appropria- 
tion bill and discusses the conferees’ report on the 
railroad-rate bill....The House passes the bill re- 
vising the naturalization laws. 

June 6.—The Senate continues discussion of the 
conference report on the railroad-rate bill....The 
House begins consideration of the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill in committee of the whole. 

June 7.—The Senate passes the Niagara Falls 
preservation ‘ill and rejects the conference report 
on the railroad-rate bill. 

June 9.—The Senate passes the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill and the bill prohibiting cam- 
paign contributions by corporations. 

June 11.—In the Senate, the majority and minor- 
ity reports on the case of Mr. Smoot (Rep., Utah) are 
presented. 

June 12.—In the Senate, the conference report 
on the Statehood bill is withdrawn and presented 
again, after amendment by the conferees ; the bill 
extending the time during which cattle may be in 
transportation without unloading is passed....The 
House sends back to the conferees the conference 
report on the railroad-rate bill. 

June 13.—The Senate adopts the conference re- 
port on the Statehood bill....In the House, the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture completes a substitute for the 
Beveridge meat-inspection bill which places the cost 
of inspection on the Government. 

June 14.—In the Senate, Mr. Benson (Rep., Kan.) 
is seated as the successor of Mr. Burton, resigned 
....The House adopts the conference report on the 
Statehood bill. 

June 15.—In the House, the sundry civil appro- 
priation bill is amended to provide that no part of 
the appropriation for work on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama shall be used for other than a lock canal; an 
amendment allowing purchase of canal supplies 
abroad is voted down. 

June 16.—The House passes the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill and the Senate resolution directing 
that supplies for the Panama Canal be purchased 
in this country. 

June 18.—The Senate passes the Lake Erie & Ohio 
River Ship Canal bill....The House sends back to 
the Committee on Agriculture the meat-inspection 
bill. 
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POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


May 21.—President Roosevelt appoints Edward 
‘S. Fowler appraiser of the Port of New York, to 
succeed George W. Whitehead, resigned....The 
United States Supreme Court affirms a conviction 
of United States Senator Burton (Rep., Kan.), who 
was found guilty of using his influence with the 
Post-Office Department in behalf of the Rialto Com- 
pany, of St. Louis. 

May 22.—Governor Higgins, of New York, signs 
the Page mortgage recording tax bill; by the sign- 
ing of five bills, Governor Higgins abolishes the 
direct State tax in New York for the first time in 
sixty-five years. , 

May 29.—The Democratic State convention meets 
at Nashville, Tenn. 

May 31.—Tennessee Democrats nominate Con- 
gressman Malcolm R. Patterson for governor.... 
The Lincoln Republicans of Pennsylvania nominate 
Lewis Emery, Jr., for governor....The Delaware 
Legislature meets in extra session. 

June 1.—The Senate Committee on Privileges 
and Elections votes that Senator Reed Smoot (Rep., 
Utah) is not entitled to his seat, but votes down 
resolutions to declare his seat vacant. 

June 4.—President Roosevelt sends to Congress a 
special message transmitting a report made to him 
by Commissioner of Labor Charles P. Neill and 
James B. Reynolds of investigations into conditions 
of the meat-packing houses of Chicago. 

June 5.—Missouri Democrats strongly indorse the 
candidacy of William Jennings Bryan for President 
in 1908....Governor Chamberlain, of Oregon (Dem.), 
is reélected, while the Congressional elections are 
won by Republicans. 

June 6.—Pennsylvania Republicans nominate ex- 
Mayor EdwinS. Stuart, of Philadelphia, for governor. 

June 8.—Governor Warfield, of Maryland, ap- 
points William Pinkney Whyte United States Sen- 
ator to succeed the late A. P. Gorman. 

June 9.—Senator Blackburn (Dem., Ky.) is elected 
minority leader in the Senate. 

June 12.—The Chicago packers are found guilty 
in the United States District Court in Kansas City 
of accepting concessions from the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy Railroad Company....The Delaware 
Legislature elects Col. Henry DuPont, Republican, 
United States Senator. 

June 14.—Col. R. H. I. Goddard accepts the nomi- 
nation of the Democratic Independent party for 
United States Senator from Rhode Island. 

June 16.—President Roosevelt signs the bill ad- 
mitting Oklahoma and Indian Territory to the 
Union as one State and permitting Arizona and 
New Mexico to come in under the same conditions 
if each.so desire. 

June 18.—The death of Governor Pattison (Dem.), 
of Ohio, gives the Republican party complete control 
of the State....The celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the first national Republican convention 
is begun at Philadelphia. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT-—FOREIGN. 


May 19.—A deputation of four hundred women 
visit the British premier at the foreign office and 
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demand the right to vote; the premier expresses 
sympathy with the movement. 

May 20.—President Palma, of the Cuban republic, 
is inangurated for a second term....The Austrian 
crown and Council of Ministers decide td refuse the 
Hungarian demand for a separate tariff....Second 
ballots in the French elections result in the return of 
an increased number of Radicals and Socialists. 

May 21.—The Czar of Russia refuses to receive 
personally the Duma’s address in reply to his speech. 

, May 22.—The Canadian finance minister intro- 
duces his budget, showing a surplus of $7,860,000. ... 
The new Hungarian parliament is opened by Em- 
peror Francis Joseph ; in the speech from the throne 
a bill providing for universal suffrage is promised. 

May 23.—In the German Reichstag, Herr Basser- 
man and Herr Bebel sharply criticise the foreign 
policy of the government....The Russian Govern- 
ment issues a statement giving as a reason for the 
refusal to grant full amnesty the restless state of the 
country. 

May 25.—A British royal commission is appointed 
to report on questions relating to the health and 
safety of miners....The Cape Colony parliament is 
opened. 

May 26.— The Russian ministerial declaration 
opposes every recommendation of the Duma....The 
German Reichstag rejects the vote of credit for the 
salary of the secretary for the colonies....Herr von 
Justh is elected president of the lower house of the 
Hungarian parliament at Budapest. 

May 27.—The Austro-Hungarian tariff dispute is 
regarded as settled. 

May 28.—The elections in Crete give a decided 
majority to Prince George’s government....The 
Russian Duma, disregarding the declaration of the 
ministers, discusses measures for the betterment of 
the people....The government, in the British House 
of Commons, invokes aclosure rule and carries the 
first clause of the education bill by a majority of 203. 

May 29.—The King of Servia places the principal 
regicides on the retired list....The Belgian elections 
show an increase of 28 per cent. in the Liberal vote. 

May 30.—A deficit of about $52,000,000 in the 
French budget is disclosed. 

June 1.—The debate on the agrarian problem is 
continued in the Russian Duma. 

June 5.—The Russian Duma adopts measures 
showing an intention to act without regard to the 
desires of the Czar; agrarian risings are reported in 
four Russian provinces. 

June 6.—Violent speeches against the government 
are made at the sessions of the Russian Duma. 

June 7.—Sir Edward Clarke, M.P., resigns his seat 
in the British House of Commons owing to a disa- 
greement with his constituents over tariff reform 
.... The Spanish ministry formed by Premier Moret 
resigns....Plans are announced for the coronation 
of King Haakon of Norway on June 22. 

June 8.—Henri Brisson is elected permanent pres- 
ident of the French Chamber of Deputies by a vote 
of 382 out of 428. 

June 9.—The resignation of the Guatemalan cab- 
inet is announced. 

June 11.—The Conservative Association of the 
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City of London nominates Alfred Lyttelton to suc- 
ceed H. Legge, and Sir F. Banbury to succeed Sir 
Edward Clarke. 

June 12.—The French cabinet announces its pro- 
gramme to the Chamber of Deputies. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


May 19.—Great Britain addresses a second note 
to the Chinese Government with reference to the 
customs edict.... United States warships and a reve- 
nue cutter are sent to intercept revolutionary ex- 
peditions against Santo Domingo. 

May 21.—Baron Komura is appointed Japanese 
ambassador to Great Britain....Fighting occurs in 
Macedonia between Turks and Servians and Wal- 
lachians and Greeks; the Roumanian Government 
orders the expulsion of 
anumber of Greeks.... 
Asemi-official warning 
is issued in Germany 
relative to Anglo-Rus- 
sian negotiations af- 
fecting territory 
reached by the Bagdad 
Railway, which is be- 
ing constructed under 
a German concession. 

May 23.—'The Brit- 
ish House of Commons 
adopts a resolution to 
the effect that further 
reforms are needed in 
Macedonia. 

May 26. — Ambassa- 
dor Wright is received 
at Tokio by the Em- 
peror of Japan....The 
International Postal 
Congress at Rome ad- 
journs after signing 
the treaties previously 
agreed upon. 

May 27.—It is an- 
nounced that Greece 
has decided to break 
off diplomatic reia- 
tions with 
....Japan is said to 
have decided to retain 
permanent control of 
Manchurian railroads. 

May 28.—The muni- 
cipal council of Panama asks the United States to 
intervene in the coming elections. 

May 29.—A new Anglo-French convention forthe 
delimitation of the British and French possessions 
between the Niger and Lake Chad is signed in Lon- 
don by Sir Edward Grey and the French ambas- 
sador.... Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria receives 
Ambassador Francis, of the United States. 

May 30.—The Cuban Senate passes the Anglo- 
Cuban treaty as amended by the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

June 8.—It is announced that Sweden will have 
no representatives at the coronation of King Haakon 
VII. of Norway, on June 22. 





the West. 





\ THE LATE JOSEPH A. WHEELOCK, EDITOR OF THE 
Roumania ST. PAUL “ PIONEER PRESS.” 


(Mr. Wheelock, who died at St. Paul on May 9, at the age 

of seventy-five, was one of the pioneer journalists of 
In his chosen calling he was an intellectual 
force of the first magnitude.) 
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June 11.—The Austrian foreign minister, Count 
Goluchowski, inaspeech on relations with other pow- 
ers, declares that Austria’s aim is to preserve peace. 

June 18.—The administration of the Congo Free 
State takes the position that no power has a right to 
interfere on behalf of the Congo natives. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


May 19.—The Simplon Tunnel is formally opened 
by the passing of King Victor Emmanuel’s train. 

May 20.—Fifteen Turks are killed and twenty- 
three wounded by Christians in three Macedonian 
villages. 

May 21.—William H. Stuart, American vice-con- 
sul at Batum, is shot and killed by unknown 
men near his home....General Morales, the former 
president of Santo Do- 
mingo, arrives at St. 
Thomas from Porto 
Rico. 

May 22.—Turkish 
troops put to flight a 
band of Greeks who 
attempt to burn a 
Bulgarian village near 
Monastir.... Heavy 
rains force the mem- 
bers of the observatory 
staff on Mount Vesu- 
vius to leave their post. 

May 23.— Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad offi- 
cials, before the Inter- 
state Commerce 
Commission, at Phila- 
delphia, tell of their 
holdings of stock in 
coal companies; the 
board of directors of 
the road appoints a 
committee to make an 
investigation. 

May 24.—The re- 
union of the Presby- 
terian Church in the 
United States of Amer- 
ica and the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian 
Church is completed 
at Des Moines, Iowa, 
and Decatur, Ill. 

May 25.—At an in- 
quiry before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
at Cleveland, a former Standard Oil employee testi- 
fies to having been hired to drive competitors out of 
business in northern Ohio....The grand jury of the 
United States Circuit Court at Nashville, Tenn., re- 
turns indictments against eighty fertilizer manu- 
facturers, who are declared to have formed a trust. 

May 26.—The strike which began at Odessa ex- 
tends to nearly all the Black Sea ports of Russia. 

May 27.—Several bombs are thrown at a review 
of troops at Sevastopol. 

May 28.—Eight persons are killed and twenty-two 
injured in an accident on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad at Louisville. 
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May 30.—Twenty-two lives are lost in the wreck 
of the British ship Lismore on the Chilean coast.... 
President Roosevelt delivers Memorial Day addresses 
at Portsmouth, Va., and before the students at 
Hampton Institute....The twelfth annual Lake 
Mohonk conference on international arbitration is 
opened....One of the Armour grain elevators in 
Chicago is destroyed by fire....Floods do great 
damage in Oregon and Washington. 

May 31.—A bomb is thrown at the, King and 
Queen of Spain while they are returning to the 
palace after their wedding in Madrid ; twenty-four 
persons are killed. 

June 1.—The funeral of Henrik Ibsen is held in 
Christiania, Norway....Several men are killed in a 
riot at Col. W. C. Greene’s mines in Mexico. 

June 2.—The funeral of Michael Davitt is held in 
Dublin....Quiet is restored at Cananea, Mexico, 
with the American and Mexican officials in full 
control. 

June 11.—The public schools in the Philippines 
are opened ; it is estimated that half a million native 
children attend the sessions. 

June 12.—A special jubilee performance in honor 
‘of Ellen Terry is given at the Drury Lane Theater, 
in London. 

June 14.—A Jewish anarchist, having thrown a 
bomb into a procession at Bialystok, Russia, the 
Christians sack the town and murder about two 
hundred Jews. 

June 15.—Thirteen well-known Nebraska cattle 
men are indicted for alleged land frauds. 

June 16.—A Japanese transport strikes a mine 
off the: coast of Korea and sinks immediately ; fifty 
men are missing. 

June 18.—King’ Haakon of Norway arrives at 
Christiansand and is warmly greeted....The Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association at Fall River, Mass., 
offers to guarantee a profit-sharing dividend of 5 per 
cent. to operatives. _ 

OBITUARY. 

May 19.—Paul Bernard Gerhard, of St. Louis, 
Mo., entomologist....George E. McNeill, of Boston, 
Mass., a writer on economic subjects, known as the 
‘father of the eight-hour movement,” 69. 

May 21.—Justice Jonathan Dixon, of the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey, 67. 

May 23.—Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian poet and 
dramatist, 78 (see page 37)....Col. Robert S. Moore, 
veteran of the Mexican and Civil wars, 79. 

May 24.— Col. W. F. Switzler, of Columbia, 
Mo., recognized as the oldest editor in the United 
States, 87. é 

May 26.—Edmund Longley, of Glade Springs, 
Va., one of the founders of Emory and Henry Col- 
lege, 87....Ex-Congressman Ira E. Rider, of New 
York, 35. 

May 27.—Dr. Darwin D. Eads, of Paris, Ky., med- 
ical practitioner and botanist. 

May 28.—Rev. Dr. Lyman Whiting, of East 
Charlemont, Mass., a noted ante-bellum pastor, 
88....Daniel Lord Brinton, of Baltimore, Md., a 
well-known corporation lawyer, 48....Charles H. 
Knox, of New York, former president of the Board 
of Education and of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission, 54. 


May 29.—Dr. George A. Ketchum, of the Medical 
College of Alabama, 81....James E. Scripps, of De- 
troit, Mich., founder and for many years publisher 
of the Detroit News, 71. 

May 30.—Michael Davitt, the well-known Irish 
leader, 60 (see page 81)....Dr. Charles Warrenne 
Allen, of New York, noted physician and author of 
a number of medical works, 52. 

May 31.—Zara Freeborne, of Hudson, N. 
sculptor, 45. 

June 1.—Daniel N. Lockwood, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
a well-known lawyer and ex-Congressman, 62.... 
Lieut.- Col. James McMillan, U.S.A. (retired), of 
Washington, D. C., a veteran of the Civil War, 72. 

June 2.—Mrs. Isabella Walcot, of the Lyceum 
Stock Company, for many years a well-known player. 

June 4.—Arthur Pue Gorman, United States Sen- 
ator from Maryland, 67....Sir Charles Tennant, 
formerly member of Parliament for Glasgow, 73.... 
John C. New, for many years proprietor of the In- 
dianapolis Journal, and ex-consul-general to Lon- 
don, 75....Col. Andrew Glassel Dickinson, of New 
York, a Confederate veteran of the Civil War, 71. 

June 5.—Charles Dana, of New York, banker and 
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railroad president, 81....Miss Emeline W. Fitch, of - 


New York, who befriended many students, 59.... 
Albert C. Reuter, of New York, a wood engraver for 
Harper's Weekly and Frank Leslie’s Weekly during 
the Civil War, and connected with the photo-engrav- 
ing work of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS at the time of 
his death, 70. 

June 6.—Karl Robert Edward von Hartmann, of 
Berlin, the German philosopher, 64. 

June 7.—Ex-J ustice George C. Barrett, of the New 
York State Supreme Court, 68. 

June 8.—Lynde Harrison, of New Haven, Conn., 
a prominent member of the Connecticut bar, 65. 

June 10.—Richard John Seddon, Prime Minister 
of New Zealand, 61....Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, the 
well-known woman physician, 64. 

June 11.—Rt. Rev. John B. Delany, Roman Cath- 
olic Bishop of the Diocese of Manchester, N. H., 41 
....Gen. Ralph Brandreth, of Bellport, Long Island, 
46....Sefior Castellano, former Spanish minister of 
finance and afterward governor of the Bank of Spain 
....Ex-Justice George W. Brown, of Chicago, 47. 


June 14.—Robert B. Roosevelt, of New York, 
uncle of President Roosevelt and prominent as a 
lawyer, author, politician, and sportsman, 77.... 
Prince Cariati, Italian minister to Brazil....Henry 
O. Houghton, of Cambridge, Mass., of the publish- 
ing firm of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 50. 

June 15.—Rev. Edward B. Hodge, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., secretary of the Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church, 65. 

June 16.—Congressman Rufus Ezekiel Lester, of 
Savannah, Ga., 69.... Harrison E. Webster, ex-presi- 
dent of Union College,. 66....Asahel K. Eaton, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., inventor and scientist, 84....Ed- 
mond Lyons, a well-known character actor, 61. 

June 17.—Harry Nelson Pillsbury, the chess ex- 
pert, 34....Gen. Howard L. Porter, a leading shoe 
manufacturer and philanthropist of Haverhill, 
Mass., 59. 

June 18.—Gov. John M. Pattison, of Ohio, 59. 
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SOME AMERICAN 
OF THE MONTH. 


“JUSTICE IN LEADING STRINGS.” 
Not so blind as some would like her to be. 


From the Press (Philadelphia). 


AND FOREIGN CARTOONS 


The agricultural committee of the House of Represent- 
atives demonstrates its idea of “ taking a bull by the 


horns.” 
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CONGRESS AND THE SACRED BULL. 











—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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PUBLIC PROTECTION. 
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UNCLE SAM IS DAZED AND DAFT, AND NO WONDER. WHAT IS THE USE OF BARRING THE DOOR AND LEAVING bas 
THE WINDOW OPEN ? a 


“Y > Her Salt Lake City). 
From the Herald (Salt Lake City) From the Brooklyn Eagle (New York). 
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CAUSE FOR JOY IN THE SENATE, WILL IT BE A DOUBLE WEDDING ? 


From the Record (Philadelphia). UNCLE Sam: “I now pronounce you twain one flesh.” 
From the Chronicle (Chicago). 
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SOME AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 


WAITING FOR THE RETURN OF MR. WILLIAM 
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THE BRYAN ROLLING STONE IS GATHERING MOSS.—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 








* ABSENCE MAKES THE HEART GROW FONDER.” 
JENNINGS BRYAN. From the Press (New York). 


From the World (New York). 
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THE WHITE "FATHER 3 


BIDS HIS LITTLE DUMA = 
WELCOME. BE EVER 
LOVING, LOYAL AND 

TRUE 





THE CZAR. 


OF RECENT DATE 
WOULD SAY - 


SUCH A DIFFERENCE !—From the Press (New York). 


“THE great topic of foreign interest during the 
month of June was, of course, the situation 
in Russia and the three important phases of this 


situation: the Czar’s treatment of the Duma, the 
general question of the fundamental law, and the 


THES LITTLE FATHER AND THE JEWS. 
1. At home. 2. Abroad. 
From the Neue Gliihlichter (Vienna). 


Wick 
TEE RTY, 


UNIVERSAL 
ERAGE | 


AN AMERICAN STORY APPLIED TO THE RUSSIAN 
SITUATION. 
THE CzAR: “Somebody stop us, goldern our fool souls ; 
we're running away !”’—From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


outrages upon the Jews are set forth in three of the 
cartoons on this page. The artist of Simplicissiinus, 
in the fourth cartoon, pictures the English King, who 
is proving himself to be one of the most successful of 
the world’s diplomatists, propitiating Germania. 























‘NOW THAT THE SUN (KING EDWARD) IS AGAIN SMILING 
ON GERMANY, SHE WARMS HERSELF HAPPILY WITH ITS 
RAYS.—From the Simplicissimus (Munich). 





‘support this idea ; 











IBSEN’S WORK AND INFLUENCE. 


BY SELDEN 


| 


WHITCOMB. 


(Of the University of Kansas.) 


I N spite of the fact 

that Ibsen's an- 
cestral blood was 
partly Scotch and 
partly German, as 
well as Norwegian, a 
traditional view 
finds something of 
theold Norse Viking 
in his character and 
in his career. Ilis 
self-reliance and in- 
dependence, his vol- 
untary political and 
social exile, his own 
fighting power, and 
his grim view of the 
human struggle in 
general partially 


yet, on the whole, 
there is not a great 
deal to satisfy the 
craving for romance 
in the story of his 
life. 

Among famous 
men of letters of 
recent date there are 
probably few who 
have had less _per- 
sonal, practical con- 
cern with institu- 
tional life than 
Ibsen. In his 
younger days he was 
one of the leaders 
in the nationalist 
movement in Norway, making strenuous en- 
deavors to free his native land from the in- 
tellectual tyranny of Denmark and_ other 
foreign influences. To further the purposes 
of this movement, there was organized, in 
November, 1858, a ‘“ Norwegian Society,” 
with Bjérnson as president and Ibsen as vice- 
president. Notwithstanding this burst of 
patriotic spirit, it is well known that in later 
years Ibsen became discouraged about Nor- 
Wegian social conditions, wrote somewhat 
bitterly in regard to them, and lived and 





Stereograph. Copyright, 1905, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


HENRIK IBSEN. 


(Born, March 20, 1828. Died, May 23, 1906.) 


worked very largely in,foreign cities. He was 
aman of family ; he held salaried positions 
at the theaters of Bergen and Christiania ; 
he drew a pension from the government ; 
for a brief period he was in touch with univer- 
sity and with journalistic life. These items 
compose nearly the sum total of his direct 
practical relations to organized society. Aside 
from his art, he was essentially a spectator,— 
a keen-eyed spectator, of a certainty. He was 
deeply stirred, one reads, by the revolutions 
of 1848, and by the Franco-Prussian War. 
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But he saw no salvation for European society 
in the victory of any current political idea. 
In the crisis of a great international conflict 
‘The -state is the curse of the in- 
dividual. Wakienainn the notion of the state, 
let free will and spiritual affinity be the only 
recognized basis of union, and you will have 
the beginnings of a liberty worthy of the 
name.” 

In the domain of his art Ibsen was an 
earnest and, it appears, even a methodical 
workman. It seems natural to apply to him- 
self these words spoken by a character in one 
of his latest plays: “I must go on working— 
producing one work after another right up to 
my last day.” One can easily believe the 
statement that he did not like to be disturbed 
while he was composing, and that even his 
wife generally kept herself aloof when he was 
so occupied. 

Ibsen produced comparatively little literary 
prose. He wrote an early essay on the bal- 
lad, prefaces for some of his plays, an occa- 
sional newspaper article or public speech. He 
gave the public no general exposition of his 
artistic theories, suc ‘h as Zola gave in * The 
Experimental Novel,” and Tolstoi in « What 
Is Art?” He was, however, throughout his 
lifetime, a lyric poet of some fertility. He 
was in the habit of writing a “ prelude-poem ” 
recording the mood in which he composed 
given drama. There may be a hint in this 
fact suggesting that Ibsen was no absolute 
dramatist, calmly observing the life about him, 
calmly and impersonally embody’ ing that life in 
character, incident, and dialogue ; but rather 
a poet as poet, living in his own world of 
impulses, feelings,—singing rather 
He is certainly no realist, in 
the main, except as “ realism ” is newly defined 
so as to fit his case. Extreme realistic theory 
demands that a work of art should appear to 
be self-made, showing no trace of the author's 
personality. Whether or not Ibsen is a good 
example of ‘ego-mania,”—the term under 
which Nordau in his famous « Degeneration ” 
classifies him,—no one will deny that he shows 
decided traces of individuality. 

After a crash in his father’s finances, after 
some years of apothecary work in a dull 
provincial town, and after well-advanced 
preparation for a university course, Ibsen 
began his long career as a writer of dramas 
when he was about twenty-two years old. The 
list of his plays is as follows 

“ Catilina,” 1850; « The Hero's Mound,” 
1850; “St. John’s ~—, *1853 ; « Lady Inger 
of Ostraat,” 1855: ‘The Feast at Solhoug,” 


he wrote : 


dreams, 
than studying. 


1856; “Olaf Liliekrans,” 1857; ‘The Vik- 
ings at Helgeland,” 1858 ; « Love’s Comedy,” 
1862; “The Pretenders,” 1864; ‘ Brand,” 
1866 ; “ Peer Gynt,” 1867; “The League of 
Youth,” 1869; “Emperor and Galilean,” 
1873; “Pillars of Society,” 1877 ; ‘«*A Doll's 
House,” 1879 ; “Ghosts,” 1881 ; “ An Enemy 
of the People,” 1882; “The Wild Duck,” 
1884; ‘ Rosmersholm,” 1886; “The Lady 
from the Sea,” 1888 ; “ Hedda Gabler, ” 1890; 
“The Master Builder,” 1892 ; “ Little Eyolf,” 
1894; “John Gabriel Borkman,” 1896 ; 
‘“ When We Dead Awaken,” 1899. 

The titles here given follow standard trans- 
lations, but Norwegian scholars are far from 
satisfied with some of them. The general 
problem of translating Ibsen into English 
scems a Laffling one, and it is probable that 
not a few persons are learning Norwegian in 
order to read Ibsen in the original, as here 
and there a bold spirit is learning Russian 
that Tolstoi may be read to better advantage. 

The first play was a somewhat juvenile 
affair, being a study of the Roman rebel 
Catiline, based on the author's school reading 
of Latin authors. The personal importance 
of the second play is thus noticed by Jaeger, 
one of the early and sympathetic biographers 
of Ibsen: “The performance of «The War- 
rior’s Barrow’ [The Hero’s Mound] at the 
Christiania theater led to Ibsen’s being recog- 
nized there as an author. He at once gave 
up all notion of devoting himself to study.” 
Then followed a series of dramas (fourth to 
ninth in the above list) mainly devoted to 
early Norwegian history or tradition, and 
steeped in the spirit of the sagas and ballads. 
In « The Vikings,” Ibsen borrowed somewhat 
from the famous Volsunga Saga, and came at 
least within hailing distance. of the art terri- 
tory of Wagner. “Brand” and « Peer Gynt” 
have been described by one critic as “ polem- 
ically national,” which, being interpreted, im- 
plies that in them Ibsen made more or less 
satirical studies of the fantastic, ineffective 
idealism of Norwegian character, as just then 
shaped by the lingering influences of the 
romantic movement. It might not be too far 
afield to suggest a comparison with those 
novels of Turgenieff which set forth the 
dreamy, unstable idealism of the Russian 
mind about the middle of the last century. 

It may probably be said with truth that 
Ibsen showed essentially the same tempera- 
ment from first to last ; but when about forty 
years old his dramas gave sign of a new dom- 
inant method, —he became “realistic” and 
“modern,” in theory and practice. Similar 
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changes, often influenced by the pressure of 
scientific ideas, are common among Ibsen’s 
contemporaries, a striking example being 
found in his famous countryman, Bjérnson. 
At this time Ibsen mastered an unconven- 
tional, lifelike dialogue, and began those 
studies of provincial narrowness. marriage, 
and the emancipation of the individual with 
which his name is commonly associated. In 
some of his very latest plays there is a decided 
tendency toward a vague mysticism which 
brought on a fresh attack by his enemies, and 
even vexed some of his followers. The 
Master Builder” and «When We Dead 
Awaken” seem more like dreams, —some 
would say, nightmares,—than like anything 
one has been accustomed to call a drama, 
The “symbolism” of these later dramas 
brings Ibsen into close relations with what is 
perhaps one of the most interesting phases 
of current dramatic art, known to the Amer- 
ican public largely through Maeterlinck’s 
plays. 

Ibsen’s official connection with the theaters 
of Bergen and Christiania gave him a prac- 
tical knowledge of the requirements of the 
stage. In comparison with Tennyson and 
Browning, he was a master of stage-craft. His 
plays were written for the boards, and they 
have there been presented to the public. It 
is interesting to examine his careful and de- 
tailed scenic directions,—the arrangement of 
windows, doors, furniture, and lamps in a 
room, for example. He is fond of second 
rooms at the back of the stage, and the stage 
effects of the catastrophe in « Hedda Gabler” 
are partly determined by this scenic scheme. 
In dialogue, the typical Ibsen play is con- 
densed. brisk, touched here and there with 
poetical, even mystical, meaning, but rarely 
expanded into lyrical passages after the Shake- 
spearean tradition. Comparatively few prob- 
lems are offered to the stage manager, at least 
in the plays of the middle period ; but Ber- 
nard Shaw long ago dwelt at length on the 
great difficulties an Ibsen play brings to the 
actor. ‘To many people it is a revelation of 
the possibilities of the histrionic art to see a 
reasonably good presentation of one of these 
tangled psychological dramas. In America 
the cosmopolitan stage has given the people 
a fair opportunity to see Ibsen in action. A 
rather characteristic American event took 
place some years ago when the German actress, 
Agnes Sorma, interpreted, in German, Nora, 
of «The Doll’s House,” to a Chicago audience 
largely composed of German-speaking citizens. 
The Boston theatrical season of 1903-04 found 
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some occupation for Miss Nance O'Neil, a 
rather brilliant young actress, whose reper- 
toire included «* Hedda Gabler.” During the 
same season, an amateur dramatic club in the 
aristocratic Boston suburb, Brookline, at- 
tempted «The Pretenders” with success. It 
is not probable that the provincial stage, in 
this country, has seen any extended exhibi- 
tion of Ibsen as yet. His influence, direct 
or indirect, upon the playwright is a large 
part of the entire story of Ibsenism. In 
England, Bernard Shaw, and in Germany, 
Hauptmann, have followed him more or less 
closely. 

With much strong satire, Ibsen lacked to 
a conspicuous degree the sense of humor. 
His plays are practically all tragedies, and 
these tragedies are very largely tragic. His 
chief characters are either abnormally stupid 
or morbidly intense, sometimes to the ex- 
treme bounds of sanity. The characters of 
the latter type often have terrifying mem- 
ories, and memory is one of Ibsen's tragic 
resources ; they have often a semi craze for 
confession ; they are mastered by impulses 
toward complete self-sacrifice, or complete 
abandonment to their own will in other 
forms. Suicide is not an uncommon finale 
to their careers. In “ Rosmersholm” three 
characters commit suicide, none of them 
through any temporary insanity, but all of 
them finding in that act the logical solution, 
according to their powers of reasoning, of 
the problem of «the will.” Ibsen, no doubt, 
lays a large part of the blame for such re- 
sults at the door of society ; but yet the 
ultimate trouble lies in the individual him- 
self. Sensuality, in any ordinary meaning of 
the word, is not a prominent element in these 
dramas. Ibsen has painted, to use his own 
phrase, some * portraits of ladies and gentle- 
men with animal faces behind the masks,” 
but in pure animalism he does not compete 
with Zola, d’Annunzio, or some of the recent 
Spanish novelists. His influence, however, 
does lead one away from the “simple life ;” 
it fosters an intensity in some minds already 
too intense. According to the thorough- 
going Ibsenite, could one be said really to 
live at all? Just that question, What is it 
for a conscious human being really to live? 
old as it is, has perhaps been asked in new 
forms by the Norwegian dramatist, and 
has certainly been asked with great persist- 
ence. ‘The average thinking man is willing 
to listen to the question, though he may be 
unable to understand Ibsen’s answer, or may 
refuse to accept it, if understood. 





THREE AMERICAN PORTRAITS FOR BERLIN. 


THE WILES PAINTINGS OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
DR. BUTLER, AND PROFESSOR BURGESS. 


V THEN the latest phase of German-Amer- next, at the University of Berlin by Prof. 
ican relations shall be made manifest John W. Burgess (Columbia), the Theodore 
to the world by the first lecture, in October, Roosevelt Professor of American History and 























PRESIDENT NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Institutions for 1906— 
07,—the first of a se- 
ries of systematic 
courses of instruction 
in the exchange of Ger- 
man and American 
university professors, 
—the special room in 
the university at the 
German capital to be 
known as the Roose- 
velt Room will con- 
tain three portraits 
painted by an Ameri- 
‘an artist. These will 
be portraits of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray But- 
ler, and Professor Bur- 
gess, the three names 
most prominently con- 
nected with the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Pro- 
fessorship of American 
History and Institu- 
tions, in Germany, a 
plan first suggested by 
the German Kaiser and 
elaborated by Dr. But- 
ler. These paintings, 
which were completed 
during the first part 
of last month by Mr. 
Irving R. Wiles, may 
be pronounced success- 
ful from every view- 
point. While the 
photographic repro- 
ductions given on 
these pages of course 
fail to show the fine 
color values of the 
orginals, they indicate 
clearly the fidelity of 
the likenesses. 

This portrait of 
President Roosevelt is 
the fourth for which 
he has sat. It was 
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Copyright, 1906, by Irving R. Wiles, N. 


EVELT AS PAINTED BY IRVING R. WILES FOR THE ROOSEVELT ROOM AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


PRESIDENT ROO 
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painted at the sugges- 
tion of Mr. James 
Speyer, of New York, 
who generously pro- 
vided for the endow- 
ment of the Roosevelt 
Professorship. (In the 
Review for December, 
last, we gave our read- 
ers an account of the 
inception of this idea 
and of the purposes of 
its originators.) It is 
very satisfactory to 
Mr. Roosevelt. ‘The 
artist, Mr. Wiles, se- 
cured four sittings, 
and, as can be seen 
from the half-tone re- 
productions, succeeded 
admirably in catching 
the expression of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s face. Mr. 
Wiles has used an har- 
monious color scheme 
for the three portraits, 
and the poses have 
been so worked out 
that there will bea per- 
fect balance when the 
three portraits are 
hung in the Roosevelt 
Room at Berlin Uni- 
versity. It was diffi- 
cult to get a satisfac- 
tory background at the 
White House, and to 
supply this the artist, 
after the portrait of 
Mr. Roosevelt had been 
completed, filled in a 
corner of the East 
Room with one of the 
famous old mahogany 
doors, as a setting to 
the figure of the Presi- 




















dent. 

Mr. Irving Wiles, 
who has attained con- 
siderable fame during 
the past twenty years 
as a portrait painter, is an American with 
European training. Ile has exhibited and 
secured medals at a number of the inter- 
national art exhibitions. It is particularly 
gratifying that these initial portraits in the 
collection of American statesmen and uni- 
versity professors—which will be continued 


PROFESSOR JOHN W. BURGESS, OF COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 


(The first lecturer in the Theodore Roosevelt Professorship of American History and 
Institutions at the University of Berlin.) 


as the course of lectures proceeds—should 
have been by an American artist and should 
be sent to Germany, where, up to the present, 
there has been only a very inadequate know!: 
edge of American art and artists, and per- 
haps not a very high opinion of our position 
in the art world. 
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THE AMERICAN WINNERS OF WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIPS IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES, 1906. 





(Top row: Martin J. Sheridan. Irish-American Athletic Club, winner of the discus competition [free style] and 16. 
pound shot competition; R. J. Leavitt, Boston Athletic Association, winner of the 110-meter hurdle; Paul 
Pilgrim, New York Athletic Club, winner of the 400-meter and 800-meter runs; Myer Prinstein, Irish-American 
Athletic Club, winner of the running broad jump competition; Ray C. Ewry, New York Athletic Club, winner 
of the standing high and standing broad jumps. Seated: C. M. Daniels, New York Athletic Club, winner of 
the 100-meter swim; George Bonhag, Irish-American Athletic Club, winner of the 1,500-meter walk; J. E. 
Sullivan, American Commissioner to the Olympic Games; M. P. Halpin, manager of the American team; J. D. 
Lightbody, Chicago Athletic Association, winner of the 1,400-meter run; Archie Hahn, Milwaukee Athletic 


















Club, winner of the 100-meter run.) 


AMERICAN ATHLETES IN ANCIENT ATHENS. 


BY JAMES E. SULLIVAN. 


(American commissioner to the Olympic Games.) 


|= Olympic Games of 1906, held at 

Athens from April 22 to May 2, 1906, 
received the united coéperation of the athletic 
interests of the world. The games of this 
year, when compared with those held at Ath- 


its kind in the world,—and the structure alone 
(eliminating all other features that served to 
make the contests attractive) stood out so 
prominently that one can never forget it. It 
is built entirely of Pentelic marble, and is a 
monument in itself. 


- ens in 1896, Paris in 1900, and St. Louis in Architecturally, it is 
1904, make those events suffer by compari- undoubtedly the best work of its kind that 
son, and bring to us forcibly the fact that has ever been built; and it speaks volumes 

ld if Olympic Games are to be he'd in future,— for the architect who planned it more than 

ld and most assuredly they will be,—there isone two thousand years ago; for, it must be re- 

it, place in the world to hold them,—that is, membered, the present Stadium has been built 

at Athens ; and one committee to manage them, on the old foundations that were unearthed 

I —that is, the Greek Committee. in the sixties and seventies. Its construction 

on The Olympic Games were held in the regarding the arrangement for the spectators 





Stadium,—the most remarkable structure of 


to witness the events is remarkable. And 
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one can easily understand its immense dimen- 
sions when it is known that 
tickets can be sold for at least 47,000 people 
in advance; that, when occasion requires, 
between 70,000 and 80,000 people can easily 
be taken care of within the gates. 

The Greek Committee, of which the Crown 
Prince is the honorary president, consists of 
ten men appointed by the government, under 
a decree of the King of Greece ; as a result, 
the government and the people are interested 
in making it a feature of their every - day 
life. 

When the American athletic authorities 
were invited to codperate with the Greek 
Committee they did so in their usual energetic 
way. Local committees were appointed and 
$15,000 raised to defray the expenses of a 
team of American athletes. This team con- 
sisted of the pick of American brawn and 
muscle; and, as usual, the team ‘“spread- 
eagled ” the field and duplicated the wonder- 
ful victories of their predecessors in 1896, 
1900, and 1904, winning the greatest number 
of points,—75%,—Great Britain and all her 
possessions being second, with .41 points ; 
Sweden third, with 28 points ; Greece fourth, 
with 2714 points; Hungary fifth, with 13 
points; Austria sixth, with 8 points ; Ger- 
many seventh, with 73% points; Finland eighth, 
with 6 points ; France ninth, with 54% points ; 
Italy tenth, with 3 points ; Belgium eleventh, 
with 114% points. These figures give to the 
reader the general standing of the world, ath- 
letically, with America far in the lead. 

The games themselves, from start to fin- 
ish, furnished the thousands of Americans at 
Athens ample opportunity to allow the eagle 
to scream ; for in the twenty-four events the 
American flag was raised no less than eleven 
times,—a remarkable percentage of victories. 

The games each day began promptly upon 
the arrival of the royal family ; and it was 
particularly noticeable that the King and 
Queen never missed an event in the Stadium. 
On the opening day, with an attendance of 
from 50,000 to 60,000 people, the greatest 
enthusiasm prevailed because of the presence 
of the King and Queen. The royal party, 
which included King Edward VII. and Queen 
Alexandra, entering the Stadium was a scene 
that Americans very rarely have the pleasure 
of witnessing. 

Each day, as the royal party would take 
their places in the stand, the Crown Prince, 
Prince George, Prince Nicholas, and Prince 
Andrew would make their way to the arena 
to conduct the athletic games in person, 





reserved-seat , 













Prince George acting as president of the jury 
and also officiating as referee. 

The decisions of the princes, on all occa- 
sions, were based on understood rules, and 
where rules did not cover specific cases fair- 
ness always prevailed ; and it is doubtful if 
we ever had Olympic Games that ended so 
satisfactorily to all countries. 

The American athletes were keen for the 
competition. Asis customary in our country, 
our men Were trained scientifically. We go 
into athletic sport with an earnestness that the 
other countries cannot understand ; and our 
methods of training and practising were sit- 
ply revelations to the foreigners. 

America expected to win, but not with 
such a large percentage ; for when our team 
arrived in Athens it was in a crippled con- 
dition, owing to accidents to many of the 
men aboard the Barbarossa. But the. unex- 
pected happened in many events, and _ thie 
athletes who were not ranked to win scored 
wondrous victories. And from the start of 
the first heat in the 100-meter race to the 
finish of the last event the good old American 
flag was occupying a position either first, 
second, or third on the announcing-boards on 
either side of the Stadium. 

The Stadium track, owing to its construe- 
tion, is not built for fast races ; the corners 
are a bit too sharp for continuous sprinting. 
In shorter races, the straights are longer 
than we have in America or England. The 7 
committee, however, had followed out the 7 
closest details ; the jumping-path was in good |~ 
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condition ; the circles for the weight events |_ " 
perfect ; in fact, the method of raising the |~ 
circles for the weight-throwers three or four | 
inches is much better than the American way. 
They had unusual signs displayed in the 
jumps,—boards which announced the height | B 
attained by each jumper at each try. Their : 
system of marking the performances of the i 
weight-throwing men was up-to-date. No one a 
can criticise in the slightest manner the man- a 
agerial part of the Olympic Games of 1906. ™ 
America excelled in the running events. 7 
This was expected. For years this country fo 
has been noted for. developing great sprint- pm 
ers ; and our team this year was up to expec ‘\ 
tations, for when the final heat of the 100- § B 
yard was called we had no less than four § im 
starters, and it was an exceptionally good race. | ‘is 
Archie Hahn, the present American cham- th 
pion at 220 yards, was in good form ; at the th 
crack of the pistol he bounded to the front, ee 
and was never headed, winning by one yard jon 





in 1144 seconds. 
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THE STADIUM, WHERE THE GAMES WERE HELD. 


(If the marble seats in the Stadium were stretched out they would extend 24 kilometers—or from the Battery to 


Yonkers. 


spectators can witness the athletic events, in all parts of the arena, without interference. 


The most remarkable point in relation to this construction is the seats; they are built so that the 


Surrounding the 


track is a solid marble wall at least four feet in height. Between the wall and the surbase of the Stadium is 


the promenade, or corridor.) 


I. R. Moulton, the ex- Yale giant, and Nigel 
sarker, the Australian, had a “ nip-and-tuck ” 
race for second place in the 100-meter race, 
Moulton getting the decision. These made 
victory number one, and the American flag 
was raised in first and second places. 

The 400-meter race, which had many trial 
heats, furnished the surprise of the meeting ; 
for when this final heat started three ‘of the 
greatest runners in the world—Nigel Barker, 
Australian champion; Lieutenant Halswell, 
British champion, and Harry Hillman, Amer- 
ican champion—faced the starter. It was 
assumed by all that in this race first honors— 
the honor of the flag—would be between these 
three sterling runners, and here is where the 
unexpected happened. Hillman had met with 
an injury on the Barbarossa, and the Ameri- 
can managers were a bit “scary” about his 
being able to stand the strain for 400 meters. 





Hillman ran a remarkable race until about 
one hundred and eighty yards from the finish, 
when his leg gave out, and about one hundred 
yards from the tape it looked as though the 
race would go to Nigel Barker, with Halswell 


second. It was then, however, that the Amer- 
icans noticed a strong, dark-complexioned 


fellow with an American shield on his Lreast 
coming with an unusual turn of speed down 
the straight. Inch by inch the lanky lad 
gained on his British and Australian oppo- 
nents, and when forty-five yards from home 
he was in the lead, coming at a rallying pace, 
and from there on it was all over. Paul Pil- 
grim, who had been taken as a third or fourth 
possibility, opened the eyes of the “ wise ones” 
and won the greatest race of the meeting, in 
531% seconds. 

The 800-meter (American half-mile) was 
contested in heats, in order to get the best 
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men for the final. The starters in the final 
heat were R. P. Crabbe, Cambridge Univer- 
sity; Lightbody, of America; Bacon, of 
America; Parsons, of America; Pilgrim, of 
America ; Halswell, of England ; Hellstrom, 
of Sweden, and Runge, of Germany. Crabbe, 
of England, was the favorite for. this race, 
after his remarkable finish with Cornwallis in 
the Oxford and Cambridge games, a few 
weeks before. It was thought that there was 
no one in this race who would strike the tape 
ahead of him. The race was a good one, as 
would naturally be expected ; and while it was 
thought to be between Crabbe and Lightbody 
(the latter being an American Western col- 
lege man), here again Pilgrim upset calcula- 
tions. He came away in tlie last eighty yards 
and won from Lightbody. Halswell was 
third. Ilis time was 2 minutes 114 seconds. 
This was an unexpected victory for the Amer- 
icans, and great was their joy. 

The 1,500-meter run (which is equal to our 
one-mile run in America) was won by that 
sterling Western runner, J. D. Lightbody. No 
one expected him to win. He ran the race 


with great confidence, and had no trouble in 
defeating Crabbe and MacGough, the cham- 
pion of Scotland. Lightbody’s time was 4 
minutes 12 seconds. 

In the five-mile race, however, England 
taught us what she has been teaching us for 
years,—that we lack the stamina in our run- 
ning. Hawtrey, the Englishman, took our 
boys and the Swedes and the Germans along 
at a pace that just pleased him, and won with 
ease, in 26 minutes and 4 second. This race 
served to show that America, in order to 
strengthen herself, must take up long-distance 
running and encourage it. 

The Marathon race—the Greek classic race 
—was the one event which Greece was confi- 
dent of winning. The distance was 42 kilo- 
meters (about 26 miles). Seventy-seven en- 
tries were received, the Greeks entering and 
starting no less than thirty-three men. They 
placed a great deal of confidence in their 
victory of 1896 ; and everywhere one was met 
with the statement that “Greece would surely 
win the Marathon race; foreigners did not 
know the roads; could not climb the hills.” 











THE WINNER OF THE MARATHON RACE (A RUN OF 26 MILES), MR. M. D. SHERRING, OF CANADA, ENTERING THE 
STADIUM,—MET BY PRINCE GEORGE, WHO RAN WITH HIM 192 YARDS, TO THE FINISH. 
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THROWING THE DISCUS, GREEK STYLE (RIGHT FOOT FORWARD).—GEORGE GEORGANTIS, THE GREEK CHAMPION. 
(At the left of the photograph are seen Prince George and Prince Nicholas, who officiated at this competition.) 


They reckoned falsely, however, for the race 
went to Sherring, of Canada; John Svan- 
berg, of Sweden, was second, and W. G. 
Frank, of America, was third; in fact, the 
first of the Greeks was fifth man. ‘To Greece, 
this was a sad blow; for it is a well-known 
fact that great demonstrations were planned 
for the winner, in case he should be a Greek, 
and over thirty thousand Greek flags were 
ready to be waved as the Greek victor en- 
tered the gates. Apparently, the interest 
among the Greeks in this race was demon- 
strated by the number of people who wit- 
nessed it. This day was really a holiday,— 
the business houses were closed, stores were 
closed, every one seemed-determined to wit- 
ness this event. By actual count there were 
over 70,000 people in the Stadium, 50,000 or 
50,000 more on the hills and at the entrance 
vate, while 150,000 people lined the course— 
the majority of them being stationed within 
live miles of the Stadium. They were chiefly 
peasants, who were doubly interested in the 


runners and cheered them as they passed 
along the road. It is doubtful if there was 
ever an athletic event thatexcited more popular 
interest. 

Sherring received a royal welcome ; he was 
met at the gate by Prince George, who ran 
the entire length of the Stadium with him, 
encouraging him and applauding him. Sher- 
ring’s time was 2 hours 51 minutes 23% 
seconds. 

In the field events, America’s representa- 
tive, Martin J. Sheridan, performed as was 
expected ; for Sheridan is the American all- 
round champion, and he is conceded to be the 
greatest athlete in the world. He was very 
popular at Athens, owing to his scoring the 
greatest number of points. He won the discus 
throw (free style), putting the sixteen-pound 
shot, was second in the stone-throwing com- 
petition, and second in the standing high and 
standing broad jumps, doing remarkably well 
in all competitions in which he started. 

Another illustration of American pluck and 
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ability to compete, even in an odd event, was 
witnessed in the 1,500-meter walk. Walking 
has been discontinued in America as a com- 
petition for many years; but nevertheless 
George Bonhag entered, and felt confident 
that he would perform well. He showed the 
natural ability of an American when placed 
in a position with responsibility on his shoul- 
ders; he walked remarkably well, and, as a 
result, outdistanced the field, winning quite 
easily. This is an event that the Americans 
certainly never expected to win, and much 
credit is due to Bonhag for his pluck in en- 
tering. 

The hurdle race, divided into heats, was cap- 
tured by R. G. Leavitt, after a very tight race 
with Healy, of Great Britain, in 16% seconds. 

The standing-broad-jump event will long 
be remembered ; America had three “stars” 
—Ray C. Ewry, the champion; Martin J. 
Sheridan, and Lawson Robertson. Ewry, of 
course, was looked upon as a sure winner. 
When the score was turned in it was found 
that America had scored first, second, and 
third places. On a signal from the officials 
in the center of the ring the Greeks in charge 
of the announcing-board raised three Ameri- 
can flags. The scene when these three Ameri- 
can flags flew to the breeze will long be 
remembered by the people who were in the 
Stadium. It wasa glorious event for + Uncle 
Sam.” ; 

In the running broad jump, hop, step, and 
jump, and high jump the Americans tried 
hard ; but they had against them the pick of 
Ireland's greatest jumpers, who were compet- 
ing and having their points recorded for 
Great Britain. Myer Prinstein, American, 
however, who is a good reliable jumper, won 
the broad jump over P. G. O'Connor, of Ire- 
land. ©. Leahy, of Ireland, easily won the 
high jump, the American, H. W. Kerrigan, 
finishing third. 

The triple jump—ciassic in its style—went 
to O'Connor, his Irish fellow-competitor, 
Leahy finishing second, and Cronin, an Amer- 
ican, getting third place. 

France had a wonderful pole vaulter in 
Gouder. He won quite easily. Glover, the 
American champion, finished third. 

In connection with the Olympic Games 
there were many minor events that should 
not be classed as Olympic contests,—such as 
rowing, shooting, cycling, canoeing, swim- 
ming, fencing, and gymnastics. ‘They do not 
figure prominently at all in connection with 
the games, and are attended by very few peo- 
ple. In all the records of the games of 1896, 
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1900, 1904, and 1906 the Scoring and tlie 
records are based on tlhe Olympic Games 
proper,—the athletic events that were held in 
the Stadium. If we include all the events 
held outside the Stadium in 1906, France 
comes first in the number of points won ani 
in the number of first prizes. In all state- 
ments made by the Americans it is to be dis- 
tinctly understood that they are scoring thie 
Olympic athletic events—the Stadium events 
—only ; they not having entered or tried for 
any of the minor sports, except. swimming. 

The American athletes received many con- 
gratulatory caliegrams when the official score | 
was cabled to this country. The one that © 
pleased them most, of course, was the cable- 
gram received from President Roosevelt, who 
had followed minutely the doings of the 
American representatives in the games. 

We have learned a great deal from the 
Grecks at this particular Olympic meeting. 
They showed us a Stadium the like of which 
does not exist in any other part of the world. 
They taught us that an athletic meeting be- 
tween foreign countries may be conducted 
fairly and honestly, with a feeling of good- | 
will toward one another. In the management |— 
of the events they showed an adeptness that | 
seemed to astonish experienced managers. |— 
The interest taken by the royal family was © 
worthy of admiration. Each and every win- 
ner, no matter what country he came from, 
was a proud man at the closing ceremonies, 
when he was called to the royal box and there 
received his medal or his cup, and the famous 
classic olive branch, from the hands of the 
King. 

While at Athens, there was a great deal of | 
talk as to where the next Olympic Games 
should be held. It is a well-known fact that 
there is an International Olympic Commit- 
tee, of which Baron Pierre de Coubertin, of 
France, is president. Baron de Coubertin 
must be given credit for having originated 
the idea of the revival of the Olympic 
Games. The International Committee voted 
to hold these Olympic Games at Athens. The 
Olympic Games of 1896, 1900, and 1904 were 
held under the sanction and consent of the In- | 
ternational Committee. The King of Greece, 
however, after watching how these games were 
conducted in other countries, became con- 
vinced that Greece should have her own Olyin- 
pic Games. It is apparent that there must 
be an agreement between the International 
and the Greek committees ; for all admit that 7 
Olympic Games, in order to amount to any- 
thing, must be held at Athens. 
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THE REMBRANDT TRICENTENNIAL. 


BY ERNEST KNAUFFT. 


N the 15th of July, Holland will celebrate 

the tricentennial of the birth of her il- 

lustrious son, Rembrandt van Rijn,—not only 

the greatest artist Holland has produced, but, 

barring Raphael, the favorite painter of the 
public and of artists the world over. 

Rembrandt was born in Leyden, in 1606. 
His father was a well-to-do miller, who sent 
his son to a Latin 
school to prepare lim 
for the University of 
Leyden ; but the boy 
chose the career ofan 
artist. He studied 
three years with a lo- 
cal painter, Swanen- 
burgh, then six 
months in Amster- 
dam with Lastman. 
Returning to Leyden 
in 1624, he set up for 
himself, and was so 
successful that he set- 
tled permanently in 
Amsterdam, the cap- 
ital of the United 
Provinces, in 1631, 
and spent the remain- 
ing thirty-eight years 
of his life there, 
dying in 1669. 

The seventeenth 
century was, in the 
history of art, outside 
of Holland, a deca- 
dent period. Rome 
was the social, artis- 
tic, and political center of the world ; but it 
was the Rome of the post-Renaissance,—in- 
sincere, artificial, and bombastic. 

But Rembrandt was a true son of Holland. 
The country that had been stigmatized as 
“not made for man, but for storks and 
beavers,” proved decidedly that it produced 
a very fine grade of man, quite capable of 
holding his own against all Europe. 

Holland has been called “the Venice of 
the North,” and, like Venice at the time of 
Titian and Veronese, was in the heyday of 
her commercial success, and tranquil now 
that the harassing wars with Spain were over 





(Etching, 1689. 


world has ever seen.) 








‘*REMBRANDT LEANING ON A STONE SILL.” 


This and several other “self portraits,” 
and a dozen or so portraits of Hollanders like the 
Uytenbogaerts, Anslo, Burgomaster Six, De Jonghe, 
and Lutma, rank as the greatest etched portraits the 


and her independence established, was ready 
to patronize the arts of peace. Luckily, here 
the patrons of art, more democratic than in 
the south, dictated less to the artist. And 
naturalism, a proper companion to Protes- 
tantisin, dominated the art of Holland, so that 
of all seventeenth-century art it is the most 
vital to-day. ‘True, we find a Velasquez in 
Spain, a Poussin in 
France; but Euro- 
pean art of the seven- 
teenth century was 
otherwise stilted and 
unnatural. 

Yet it was a cen- 
tury of great activity, 
and we cannot fully 
understand Rem- 
brandt’s bravery in 
breaking away from 
the conventionalities 
of his time without 
bearing in mind the 
spirit of activity that 
sends Henry Hudson 
to America in 1609. 

But the spirit was 
not all for explora- 
tion,—science was 
much awake. New 
Yorkers, forexample, 
not only owe grati- 
tude to Hudson for 
his discovery of this 
island ; they also owe 
equal obligation to 
“the Leyden jar ” (of 
the next century), whose secret has made 
rapid transit on Manhattan Island possible. 

Commerce and industry, were thriving. 
Potteries were active in Holland ; Delft ware 
was introduced into every corner of the 
globe. Palatial yachts were built in Zaandam 
shipyards. The printing-press, which Coster 
had founded more than a century previous, 
was busy in Leyden printing rare examples 
of typography. 

Elsewhere in Europe the same spirit of 
activity was alive. The Elzevirs were busy 





at Antwerp printing plates after designs by 
Rubens. 


Wall-paper with fancy-colored flow- 
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“sr, ANASTASIUS.” 


(Painting, 1631,Stockholm. This figure reversed is introduced into the upright plate 
“The Child Jesus Among the Doctors of the Law.” 
Rembrandt’s early essay in chiaroscuro, and it, with ‘‘The Polish Horseman,” 
“The Night Watch,” “Christ at Emmaus,” the two canvases in the Louvre 
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tically from this Euro- 
pean activity ; but com- 
mercially, more from 
her foreign trade. The 
Amsterdam that Rem- 
brandt lived in was a 
veritable world’s fair. 

“From the Indies, 
from Java, Borneo, and 
Brazil, vessels were 
coming in laden with 
exotic products, 
manned by crews of 
all races, and bringing 
foreign goods and ani- 
mals.” Naturally, the 
“Venice of the North” 
felt herself of some im- 
portance. 


“HOLLAND WANTED 
HER PICTURE PAINTED.” 


“Holland wanted 
her picture painted,” 
wrote an eminent 
French critic ; and the 
epigram much illumi- 
nates the study of Rem- 
brandt. The great art 
of Italy, that had held 
sway for two centuries 
previous, was con- 
cerned fundamentally 
with illustrating reli- 
giousthemes ; portraits 
there were, but they 
were incidental. But 
while Rembrandt’s 
time still demanded 
the religious subject, 
it also demanded the 
national portrait—the 
rendering of the famil- 
iar every-day life of 
Holland. 


This canvas represents 


entitled ‘The Philosopher in Meditation,” and the etchings ‘*Dr. Faustus,”’ 


*“L’Etoile des Rois,” ‘St. Jerome in Meditation,” ‘*The Hundred Guilder Print,” 
“The Descent from the Cross by Torchlight,” 1654, and many drawings like 
* Jesusin the Home of Martha and Mary” and “ Landscape in Stormy Weather,” 
represents his Victor Hugo-like leaning toward mysticism, his love of the beauty 


of darkness.) 


ers is said to have been first made in 1650. 
Inigo Jones, in England, between 1606 and 
1657, designed perhaps the first portable stage 
scenery ever used. The Gobelins tapestry 
works were established in France, and with 
Colbert's encouragement the art industries 
throve there. 

Through her canals, Holland benefits artis. 


THE ARTIST OF 
EXPRESSION. 


Probably the eves 
are the most expressive 
features of the human face. At any rate, 
Rembrandt’s mastering of the human eye was 
so powerful as to make that feature dominate 
in most of his heads. In this mastery he dis- 
played, in the very outset of his career, a pre- 
cocity that was astounding. The eyes, search- 
ing as they are, in his celebrated “ Syndics,” 
painted in 1661, when he was fifty-five, are 
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THE REMBRANDT TRICENTENNIAL. 


“CHRIST AT EMMAUS.” 


(Painting, 1648, Louvre. 


[Another painting of this subject, dated the same year, is at Copenhagen.] Rembrandt 


etched the same subject in 1634 and in 1654. The panel is only 26 x 27 inches, yet is one of the world’s most expres- 


sive religious pictures. 


Luke, have laid aside their staves and scrip. The Saviour has just taken the bread in his hands to break it 


“The day is far spent,” evening shadows are gathering, the two disciples, Cleophas and 


his 


eyes raised to heaven asking the blessing : —‘‘then were their eyes opened.”’) 


no more natural than the eyes in his first 
dated etching—the portrait of his mother, 
made in 1628, when he was but twenty-two ! 


SELF-PORTRAITS. 


It was not vanity that caused Rembrandt 
to etch his own portrait some thirty-four 
times and paint it again and again. The 
mirror was an ever-present article of furni- 


ture in the Dutch household of his day. Pic- 
tures of interiors of the time show the walls 
hung with square mirrors, circular mirrors, 
mirrors with modest narrow frames, mirrors 
with heavy ornate Spanish frames. Hence, 
what more natural than that a man who was 
always working, always analyzing form, a 
man who, with greatest pains, at the age of 
forty-four etched a seashell (that stands to-day 
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as one of the marvels of still-life rendering in 
black and white), a man whose whole life was 
a study of expression, should experiment time 
and time again with his own physiognomy ? 
And so we have pictures of «« Rembrandt Smil- 
ing,” «Rembrandt with Contracted Brows,” 
«“ Rembrandt with Dilated Eyes,” etc., ete. 

The secret of his methods is plainly told in 
these evidences of his incessant analysis of 
nature. Rembrandt 
knew full well that 
the artist who aimed 
to paint the expres- 
sion of his risen Lord 
must first learn how 
to paint the expres- 
sion of his fellow- 
man. 

A fashion had 
grown up among the 
guilds of having 
their group portraits 
painted ; but as each 
man paid his share, 
it is not surprising 
that each one ex- 
pected his portrait to 
be as prominent as 
that of his fellows ; 
hence, we see in the 
corporation pictures 
of Hals and van der 
Helst a uniform sort 
of tintype arrange- 
ment wherein every 
person is of equal 
importance seen in 
equal lighting. 

fembrandt paint- 
ed three important 
corporation pictures. 
In 1632, when he was 
only twenty-six, he 
inaugurated his career in Amsterdam by 
painting Dr. Tulp surrounded by his pupils 
in the amphitheater of the school of medicine. 
This is known as “The Anatomy Lesson.” 
The arrangement here is less stiff than in the 
conventional guild groups; yet there is an 
obvious endeavor to treat each head with 
consideration, and the result was that the pic- 
ture was a great success, and was the means 
of bringing many sitters to the artist's studio. 

Ten years later, in 1642, when the artist's 
reputation was still at its height, he con- 
tracted to paint, for 1,600 florins (his house 
in Breestraat was valued at 13,000 florins, so 
we can see that this was a high figure), the 


before and after marriage. 





SASKTA IN PROFILE IN A RED HAT WITH A FEATHER. 


(Painting, about 1633, Cassell. 
van Uylenburgh in 1634, and he painted her many times 


sprig of rosemary, the symbol of betrothal in Holland.) 
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members of Capt. Banning Cocq’s company 
of civic guards. 

This he did, and the result was for years 
known as * The Night Watch” (his largest 
painting), so named, it is surmised, because 
it had become quite black from the effects of 
tobacco-smoke and turf fires, beneath succes- 
sive coats of varnish, and the eighteenth-cen- 
tury public supposed it to be a night effect. 

To-day, this is held 
as one of the artist’s 
masterpieces, but the 
men who had con- 
tributed their money 
to have their effigies 
handed down to pos- 
terity (each paid a 
hundred florins) 
were disgusted with 
the painting, which 
they found a big 
genre, half the figures 
hidden in Rem- 
brandt’s characteris- 
tic chiaroscuro, 

In 1661, when he 
was fifty-five, hecom- 
pleted the most per- 
fect of all his works, 
the portrait group of 
the managers (Syn- 
dics, as they were 
called) of the Dra- 
pers’ Guild of Am- 
sterdam. 

Here he returned 
to the grouping of 
“The Anatomy Les- 
son;” all the heads 
are of equal impor- 
tance, but the dry 
touch of the early 
pictures has given 
way toa freer touch and a mellower color. 
This canvas is considered by Michel as Rem- 
brandt’s “masterpiece.” He says: ‘“ Never 
before had Rembrandt achieved such perfec- 
tion; never again was he to repeat the tri- 
umph of that supreme moment when all his 
natural gifts joined forces with the vast ex- 
perience of a life devoted to his art in such a 
growing manifestation of his genius.” 


Rembrandt married Saskia 


She here holds in her hand a 


REMBRANDT AS A CHIAROSCUROIST. 


The term used in art technology, “chiaro- 
scuro ’—light-shadow—meaning the light and 
shade which envelops the entire subject, both 
the figures and objects in the foreground and 
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the mass of the back- 
ground (as opposed to 
the modeling or mere 
light and shade on a 
i. single subject, which 
gives it the effect of re- 
lief), is a term that is 
t nearly always illustrat- 
ed in art writings by 
iF the work of Rem- 
brandt. He is the 
chiaroscuroist par ea- 
cellence,—a second 
place, only, being al- 
lowed Correggio. 
f Rembrandt never saw 
his details detached 
from his figures or the 
figures detached from 
the background. 


/ 
{ 
Charles Blane cites 
the marked contrast “CHRIST HEALING THE SICK.”—From a facsimile-loaned by Frederick Keppel & Co. 


between a French print (Etching, 1649-50. Known as the ** Hundred Guilder Print.” The subject is found in 
: the nineteenth chapter of St. Matthew—** Great multitudes followed Him and He 
represe y ‘oces- : 
t ies eeee nting lk eiaaaa healed them there.” The Pharisees on the left have come to tempt Jesus, but He 
sion, 1n Amsterdam, of has answered them, ‘All men cannot receive this saying, save they to whom it is 
| merry-mak ers mas- given,” and has turned to a woman with achild. St. Peter would repulse her, 
2SUS says. “*S ap Vi hildr 2 , p id » ” 
querading in Eastern but Jesus says, uffer little children to come unto me and forbid them not. 
f Near St. Peter is seated the rich young man who is pondering over the question 
character, carrying an what he shall do to have eternal life; on the right are the maimed and the halt 
illuminated star, cele- and the blind who have come in their humble faith to be healed.) 





brating what is known 
as ‘‘L’ Etoile des Rois,” 
and the same subject 
treated by Rembrandt. 
The French print is 
mainly in outline, dia- 
grammatic, like a fash- 
ion plate; the figures 
are seen in broad day- 
light, so that every 
character and detail is 
discernible. Rem- 
brandt describes the 
scene at night,—the 
figures barely discern- 
ible, the details of cos- 
tume entirely obscured 
in the blackness of 
night, the illuminated 
star which the paraders 
carry being the domi- 
nant feature of thie 
composition, thie 
whole etching suggest- 
ing that mystery with 
which an imaginative 
mind, —the mind of 





y “YOUNG SAVANT AT THE WINDOW.” i 
& (Painting, about 1646, Copenhagen.) a Hugo, a Goethe, or 
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a Blake,—so often endows a commonplace 
subject. 
REALIST AND ROMANTICIST. 


Here we have the keynote of Rembrandt’s 
character. Ie is the realist equal to van Os- 
tade, Callot, or Direr plus a romanticist add- 
ing a veil of mystery to his subject. This is 
distinctly a physical, and not a metaphysical, 
mystery. Diurer, in his « Melancholia ” or his 
“Death and the Knight,” suggests a meta- 
physical mystery, but he pictures no visual 
mystery,—every detail uncompromisingly as- 
serts itself. And while there is chiaroscuro 
in van Ostade, there is no intention of being 
mysterious. 

Rembrandt’s “Dr. Faustus” and “ Burgo- 
master Six,” among the etchings, and his 
“Night Watch” and «The Philosopher in 
Meditation ” (not unlike the St. Jerome in re- 
verse), among the paintings, are other salient 
examples of the complete rendering of tonal 
mystery. And in many other compositions 
we find in portions of the picture a romantic 
atmosphere that separates his work from the 
rest of the Dutch school. 

In the “ Polish Horseman” there is just as 
much mere horse-delineation as in a Paul 
Potter, but there is also a vague poetic calm 
that envelops the landscape, reminding one 
of the poetic landscapist Turner at lis best. 


THE RELIGIOUS PICTURES, 


Irom the beginning of his career to his 
dying day, Rembrandt painted religious sub- 
jects. 

Foremost among them is his “Christ at 
Emmaus.” Meissonier has said “Go and wor- 
ship before the ‘ Disciples at Emmaus ;’ the in- 
tensity of the sentiment will stir your inmost 
soul. You need not be a painter to feel it.” 

Fromentin writes: ‘“ Has Christ ever been 
imagined like this? In pilgrim’s garb ; pale, 
emaciated ; the traces of torture still on his 
blackened lips; the great, dark, gentle eyes 
widely opened and raised toward heaven ; 
the halo a sort of phosphorescent light, envel- 
oping him in an indefinable glory ; and on 
his face the inexplicable look of a living, 
breathing, human being, who has _ passed 
through death! The bearing so impossible 
to describe and assuredly impossible to copy, 
the intense feeling of the face where the 
features are undefined and where the expres- 
sion is given by the movement of the lips and 
by the look,—these things, inspired one knows 
not whence and produced one knows not how, 
are priceless.” 
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REMBRANDT’S HOUSE IN JODEN-BREESTRAAT, AMSTERDAM. 


(Restored. [Originally built in 1606.] The rooms were 
filled with pictures by Rubens, Brauver, Lievenz, 
Seghers, Verocchio, Raphael, Giorgione, Van Eyck, and 
portfolios filled with prints by Lucas van Leyden, Man- 
tegna, Marcantonio, Schongauer, Dtirer, Holbein. In 
one studio was a press whereon Rembrandt printed his 
etchings. In 1656 Rembrandt was declared bankrupt, 
and in 1658 the house and all his possessions were sold.) 


Rembrandt's religious etchings are no less 
masterful than his paintings. ‘Christ Heal- 
ing the Sick,” etched in 1650. This has been 
called the “ Hundred Guilder Print” because 
a dealer thought so well of it that he ex- 
changed it with Rembrandt for a Marcan- 
tonio valued at a hundred guilders. (A. proof 
of it has since sold for nearly ten thousand 
dollars.) Not only is the sentiment of the 
plate extremely beautiful, but the drawing 
and modeling are carried so far that it prob- 
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“PORTRAIT OF A MAN.”’—METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, 
NEW YORK. 


(This canvas, Dr. Bode thinks, was painted in 1640, the 
year of three other fine portraits—‘* Elizabeth Bas,” 
Amsterdam; ‘Portrait of Rembrandt,’ National Gal- 
lery, London; and ‘*‘ Paul Doomer,” better known as 
“The Gilder,” in the Havemeyer collection, New York— 
and of the beautiful little ‘‘Home of the Carpenter,” 
in the Louvre.) 


ably excels all other works in black and 
white in its rendering of volume and chiaro- 
scuro. The lights and shades seem to play 
about the figures, as volatile as in nature, and 
do not seem to be cross-hatched lines. 

“The Death of the Virgin” (1639) is one 
of the freest large plates Rembrandt etched. 
In many of the large plates, like «lhe Descent 
from the Cross” (1634), critics think, Rem- 
brandt had the assistance of his pupils, but it 
is generally conceded that «The Death of the 
Virgin” is wholly autographie. 


THE PUBLIC WANTED PRINTS. 


Diirer a century earlier, in Germany, had 
complained of the small pay he had received 
for a painting, remarking that it would have 
been more profitable to have put in the same 
time at making prints. The taste for prints 
had now reached Holland. Rembrandt took 
advantage of the demand and carried the art 
of etching to perfection. He had in his pos- 
Session the examples of the masters of line,— 
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the works of Mantegna, Marcantonio, Diirer, 
and Seghers,—and he studied them with care. 
Indeed, he took a landscape plate of Seghers, 
scratched out some figures, introduced his 
own holy family in it, and thus changed it 


into a “Flight Into Egypt”! He had an 
etching-press in his house, and with the help 
of his pupils produced some two hundred and 
sixty etchings. Hamerton has said, « Every 
art has its representative master, and the 
representative etcher is Rembrandt.” 

It is, by the way, a sorry comment upon 
the crude taste of our own time that etchings 
by Rembrandt may still.be purchased as low 
as thirty or forty dollars; and few seem to 
know that intaglio facsimiles of his etchings, 
rich in tone and suitable for framing—things 
that one gets to love more and more as one 
becomes familiar with them—may be pur- 
chased as low as two dollars ! 


SIXTEEN HUNDRED AND TEN WORKS BY 
REMBRANDT. 


When we record that there exist some 
four hundred and fifty paintings by Rem- 
brandt, some two hundred and sixty etch- 
ings, and some nine hundred drawings and 
sketches, in all some sixteen hundred and ten 
pieces, the incompleteness of this slight no- 
tice will, we hope, be excused. And it will 
be understood why no mention is made of 
such great portraits as “Polish Nobleman,” 
1631 (Hermitage); “Portrait of Himself,” 
1633 (Louvre); “Rembrandt and Saskia,” 
1635 (Dresden) ; «Old Lady,” 1634 (National 
Gallery, London); “A Rabbi,” «The Ship. 
builder and His Wife,” 1633; “ Portrait of 
Himself,” about 1641; “Lady with a Fan,” 
1641,—all in the Buckingham Palace ; ” “ Eliz- 
abeth Bas,’ about 1643 (Amsterdam), and 
“Dr. Tholinx,” 1656 ; such paintings as “The 
Descent from the Cross,” 1633 (Munich) ; 
“Samson’s Marriage,” 1638 (Dresden) ; “ The 
Good Samaritan,” 1648 (Louvre), or such 
etchings as “‘ The Seller of Rats Bane,” « Large 
Descent from the Cross,” “The Annunciation 
to the Shepherds,” “Man with Long Hair,” 
«Three Trees,” “Christ Shown to the Peo- 
ple,” «The Great Jewish Bride ”—Saskia. 

There are some thirty or so Rembrandts in 
America, among them “Portrait of a Man” 
(1640), Metropolitan: Museum, New York ; 
“The Gilder” (1640), owned by H. O. Have- 
meyer, Esq. ; “‘ Burgomaster and His Wife,” 
owned by Mrs. J. L. Gardner; «Dr. Tulp” 
(1634), owned by J. W. Ellsworth, Esq., and 
“An Orphan Girl of Amsterdam” (1645), 
Chicago Art Institute. 
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| ao off across the desert, to the southwest, 

a faint column of smoke arose, and 
when the yang of Greeks who were scattering 
the ties and spiking the rails which came over 
the end of the construction train saw it they 
stopped a moment in their work, talking and 
gesticulating excitedly. For days they had 
been pushing the two strips of steel out from 
Utah across the barren wastes of southern 
Nevada toward the sunset sea. They knew 
that somewhere off there, to the south of Death 
Valley, a gang of Mexicans was pushing two 
other strips of steel across the Mojave Desert 
to meet them, and when the column of smoke 
was sighted they knew it came from the en- 
gine behind the other construction train. For 
eighteen months they had been working to- 
ward it, and now, with redoubled energy, the 
work was pushed forward. And a few days 


later, when Greek met Mexican, a new trans- 
continental railroad was complete, 

When, on January 30, 1905, the last Spike 
was driven which completed the Salt Lake 
route, near what became the town of Good 
Springs, the shout that went up on the desert 


THE SITE OF THE CITY OF GOLDFIELD, NEVADA, IN NOVEMBER, 1903. 


AWAKENING OF NEVADA. 


BY CLARENCE H. MATSON. 


air and the locomotive whistles that blew 
called Nevada to awake from a long sleep! 

It was months before depots were built, 
the track ballasted, and a water-supply se- 
cured, so that regular trains could be operated, 
but on every work train men poured into the 
desert. They went in box cars, coal cars, way | 
cars — anything that would carry them. 
Armed with kits of tools and a few provisions, | 


they swarmed over the desert mountains and |— 


hills. The gold fever was raging. They 
were chasing the end of the rainbow. And 
the “chug” of the prospector’s pick and the 
echo of the dynamite blast called Nevada to 
awake ! 

In June, a train bearing a distinguished 
party of United States Senators, Representa- 
tives, governors, and other State officials, 
journalists and irrigation experts, stopped at 
Reno, on the Southern Pacific, in western Ne | 
vada. <A few miles out from the town, tlie 
United States Government had been at work 


_building a dam and digging a great ditch. 
The distinguished gentlemen made a few, 
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speeches to one another, the dam was closed,|— 





























Senators and Representatives laid hold of 
cranks that hoisted the head gates to the canal, 
and as the waters of the Truckee went dan- 
cing down the great ditch to moisten and 
make fertile three hundred and fifty thousand 
acres of Nevada soil the rushing flood called 
Nevada to awake ! 

And Nevada is awaking. (Within little 
more than a twelvemonth her population has 
doubled. Her mountains and hills from Reno 
to the Colorado River are covered with treas- 
ure-seekers. Towns and cities have sprung 
up almost by magic. Railroads are pushing 
across her wastes, and irrigation is enlarging 
her agriculture, making rich homes for thou- 
sands. 

Less than two years ago, a prospector lost 
his way on the desert, near the California line, 
in Nye County. Famishing with thirst, he 
became delirious. At length he fell in the 
hot sands and lay, unable to move, until death 
came to his relief. On the spot where that 
man’s body was found is now the town of 
Bullfrog. A water-works plant costing fifty 
thousand dollars supplies an abundance of 
water. There are hotels with baths in many 
rooms, and residences equipped with all the 
modern paraphernalia that make for comfort, 
and through them flows in abundance the 
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precious liquid for lack of which a poor pros- 
pector perished only a few months ago on 
this very spot. Electric lights illume streets 
where only the stars of heaven looked down 
on the death of the lonely miner, and within 
the radius of a very few miles there are now 
about fifteen thousand people. That is the 
way Nevada is growing. 

There was once a time when Nevada was 
one of the greatest gold and silver producing 
regions of the western hemisphere. During 
the seventies its settlements teemed with in- 
dustry and its hills poured forth their wealth 
to enrich the world. Even before that, more 
than forty years ago, there seemed to be every 
indication that Nevada would be a great com- 
monwealth, and she was admitted to the sister- 
hood of States. She flourished and grew un- 
til late in the seventies—and then came a 
decline. Her gold mines were no longer so 
productive, and her silver was depreciated. 
From a population of over seventy thousand 
she fell off to little more than half that. She 
developed and grew no more. The wicked 
fairy Disaster caused her to sleep. 

The greatest mine ever located in America 
was the Comstock lode, at Virginia City. 
During its palmy days, in the sixties and 
seventies, the Comstock lode gave the world 





THE CITY OF GOLDFIELD, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN IN NOVEMBER, 1905. 
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hundreds of millions of dollars. Some of the 
great achievements of the nation were accom- 
plished with the wealth that came from that 
one mine. It built cities. It threw great 
railroad lines across the continent. It en- 
dowed colleges. It constructed telegraph sys- 
tems. It laid cables under the sea. It sent 
men to the United States Senate. The first 
millions of more than one of the rich families 
of America came from the Comstock lode. 
But, after giving all this wealth to the world, 
Nevada kept little for her own development. 
Storey County. in which the Comstock lode 
was located, had over 11,000 people accord- 
ing to the census of 1870, and over 16,000 
in 1880, but in 1900 it had fallen off to 3,600. 
Virginia City, once among the most prosper- 
ous and promising cities west of the Rockies, 
—far more so than Los Angeles or Seattle, 
became a mere little mining camp of perhaps 
2,500 people. Its riches helped to make San 
Francisco a great metropolis. Transconti- 
nental trains rushed by on the Central Pa- 
cific, which it built, but they did not heed 
Nevada. Many went, but few came. Cali- 





fornia and Oregon became wealthy States ; 
Utah flourished ; Arizona, still a Territory, 
grew until it had three times the population 
But Nevada slept ! 


of the Desert State. 


THE FLORENCE MINE, IN THE NEVADA GOLD FIELDS. 


Up to 1903 there was a territory almost as 
large as the whole of New England, extend- 
ing from southwestern Utah through southern 
Nevada, and into Inyo and San Bernardino 
counties in California, containing practically 
no inhabitants. It was nearly all desert. 
Rather an unpromising field for a railroad, it 
would seem; yet the time came when com- 
merce demanded a direct line of railway from 
Salt Lake City to Los Angeles, and in 1903 
the construction of the Salt Lake route.— 
officially known as the San Pedro, Los An- 
geles & Salt Lake Railroad,—was begun. It 
was eighteen months in building, and to-day 
some of the finest transcontinental trains in 
the world rush daily through that southern 
Nevada desert. 

The building of this new railroad has opened 
to settlement and development the last unoc- 
cupied territory of any great extent in Amer- 
ica—except that in the frozen North. Towns 
and settlements have sprung up, and the real 
development of the country has begun in 
earnest. There are to-day thousands of peo- 
ple along the line of the Salt Lake road and 
in the valleys and mountains near it where 
two years ago it meant almost certain death 
for one unacquainted with the desert to ven- 
ture. Las Vegas, midway of this line, is al- 
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ready a town of considerable importance, and 
from it a line of railroad will shortly be in 
operation to tap the great gold fields a hun- 
dred miles to the northwest, and another is 
proposed to run southwest to Searchlight. 


IRRIGATION,—THE TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT. 


The story of the Truckee-Carson irrigation 
project has already been told in these pages. 
It is the first of the Government’s great rec- 
lamation projects to approach completion. 
The Truckee River comes down into western 
Nevada from Lake Tahoe, away up in the 
Sierras. Its waters are diverted below Reno 
through a canal into the Carson River, to be 
utilized to reclaim the broad plains of the 
Carson Sink, which need only the magic touch 
of water to spring into marvelous fertility that 
will help bring prosperity to Nevada. When 
completed, the Truckee-Carson project will 
have converted three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand acres of desert into fertile farms. 

From twenty to forty acres of irrigated land 
will make an average family well-to-do,—ten 
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THE CEMENT-LINED CANAL OF THE TRUCKEE-CARSON PROJECT, 


acres does it in some localities in California, 
so that the entire Carson tract will eventu- 
ally make homes for from 10,000 to 15,000 
families, or perhaps 50,000 people. Where 
now is only a barren waste of desert, hemmed 
in by pink hills and mountains, the next dec- 
ade or two will see a thickly populated region. 
There will be comfortable houses, surrounded 
by green lawns; alfalfa fields will furnish 
feed. for numerous live stock ; orchards will 
produce great quantities of fruit. Pleasant 
avenues, lined with trees, will be traversed by 
all sorts of vehicles, from the farm wagon to 
the automobile. Schoolhouses will dot the 
landscape, with here and there a church ; 
while towns must eventually be built to care 
for the commercial necessities of so many 
farm people. Possibly a trolley line, its cars 
driven by power developed by the waters of 
the Truckee as they come down from Lake 
Tahoe, may run from Reno through the towns 
and villages of what is now the desert of Car- 
son Sink. The mines and reduction works in 
the mountains for two hundred miles around 
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will create a market for the products of the 
little farms, and any surplus can be easily 
shipped to San Francisco or to the Kast. 
This is by no means a fanciful dream. 
Stranger things have already been accom- 
plished in California and other Western 
States, and the science of irrigation is yet 
only in its infancy. Minor irrigation projects 
will be accomplished from time to time in the 
valleys of Nevada to make new homes for 
some of the teeming millions that are now 
looking across from the cities and prairies 
farther east to where the frontier has disap- 
peared. The day of the free government 
homestead is now almost over, but the dawn 
of the irrigated government homestead is just 
appearing. And these irrigated valleys and 
plains of Nevada will eventually furnish the 
grains, the meats, and the fruits that will 
make the muscle with which to dig the gold, 
the silver, and the copper out of Nevada’s hills. 


THE STORY OF THE GOLD STRIKES. 


But the greatest of Nevada’s resources is 
its mineral wealth. 
the Comstock lode was pouring forth its mil- 
lions and Virginia City was in the height of 
its prosperity, Nevada's future seemed full of 
promise. Now that promise, after long delay, 
is about to be fulfilled. Tonopah, Goldfield, 
and Bullfrog are flourishing “ cities,” growing 
as rapidly,—more rapidly, in fact,—-than a 
boom town in a real estate dealer's prospectus. 
Searchlight, away down toward the apex of 
the State, is beginning to feel the impetus of 
the boomer. Manhattan, some distance to- 











THE **DENVER” MINE, BULLFROG DISTRICT. 


(Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth of ore sacked on the dump.) 


Thirty years ago; when . 








ward the center of the State from Tonopah, 
is one of the newest camps, and there have 
recently been uncovered vast deposits of cop- 
per in the eastern part of the State. The end 


of the rainbow rests on the Nevada Gesert, 
and thousands are rushing there to find the 
pot of gold. 


THE BULLFROG SCHOOL. 


(The lumber and equipment for this building had to be 
hauled seventy-five miles, and it required a twenty- 














horse team six days to bring in one load. The town 
was eight months old when this school was opened.) 


Extending from up in north-central Cali- 
fornia, southeast along the border line lhe- 
tween Nevada and California, down to the 
Colorado River and on into Arizona, is a well- 
defined mineral belt. 
Here and there in this 
zone are outcroppings 
of exceedingly valu- 
able ore. The Com- 


these, and others ap- 
proaching the Com: 
stock in richness, if | 
not equaling it, have 
been uncovered in the 
last year or two. 

Long ago, rich 
mines were developed 
elsewherein the West, 
but the desert guard- 
ed the wealth of south- 
western Nevada. Yet 
four years ago astrike 
° was made at Tonopah, 
away off to the south- 
east of Virginia City. © 


at 


stock lode was one of | 
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THE AWAKENING 





OF NEVADA. 








TYPICAL DESERT PROSPECTORS IN DEATH VALLEY. 


(Ten miles from water, on the west slope of the Funeral Range. The two prospectors are heading for Stovepipe 
Springs, where the immigrants were lost about the year 1850.) 


Still, the world heard little about it, although 
to-day Tonopah has a single mine that men 
say is worth fifty million dollars. At three 
years of age, Tonopah had been through a 
boom, a collapse, a recovery, and had five thou- 
sand inhabitants. Now it is one of the old, 
established towns of the new El Dorado. It 
formed a base of supplies from which pros- 
pectors could work with safety farther into 
the desert, and two years after the Tonopah 
discovery came the big strike at Goldfield— 
and the world began to sit up and take no- 
tice. To-day Goldfield is a city of ten thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

Little more than a year ago, Bullfrog sprang 
into being, and then the great rush to the 
Nevada gold fields began. Simultaneous with 
it came the completion of the Salt Lake Rail- 
road, and the work trains during February, 
March, and April of last year carried gold- 
seekers by the hundreds and thousands into 
the desert. It was over a hundred miles from 
the railroad to Bullfrog, but that did not 
daunt the rainbow-chasers. The way lay 
through the barrenest desert, with only one 
or two water-holes on the route, but men 
went in wagons, in automobiles, and on foot. 

Within ninety days after Bullfrog was 
“born” it had an electric-light plant, an ice 
plant, an hotel, and an extensive water system, 
the material for all of which had to be 


freighted from Las Vegas or Tonopah across 
the desert at great expense. Telephone lines 
were strung to the outside world before even 
any buildings were erected. Shortly after- 
ward, Bullfrog became the home of a well- 
printed daily newspaper, the Bullfrog Miner, 
a six-column, four-page journal, published at 
ten cents per copy. ‘Two other towns, Beatty 
and Rhyolite, were established close by, and 
there are said to be fifteen thousand people in 
the district to-day. 

Meanwhile, the Southern Pacific has pushed 
south from Tonopah to Goldfield, and will go 
farther. By the time these lines reach the 
readers of the Review or Reviews Bullfrog 
will have at least one and possibly more rail- 
roads. A branch of the Salt Lake road is 
being pushed across from Las Vegas as fasv 
as men can build it; the Southern Pacific 
will come in from the north, and “ Borax ” 
Smith is building a road of his own across 
the Mojave Desert from Daggett, on the Santa 
Fé, in California, up through Death Valley, 
with Bullfrog as its objective point. 


DEATH VALLEY AND ITS BORAX, 


Just across the California line from Bull- 
frog lies the famous Death Valley. Death 
Valley is a broad, deep hole between two 
ranges of mountains. On the east is a row 
of big hills with the suggestive name of Fu- 
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neral Range, while to the west are the Pan- 
amint Mountains. Among the Panamints, 
Telescope Peak rises to a height of nearly 
11,000 feet above the level of the sea, while 
the bottom of Death Valley is 400 feet below 
sea-level. Just west of the Panamint Moun- 
tains are the Sierras, the loftiest range in the 
United States. When one stands in Colorado 
Springs, Pike’s Peak towers a little over 7,000 
feet above one, but from Death Valley one 
looks up 11,000 feet to the snows on Tele- 
scope Peak, and just across Owen’s Valley, 
among the Sierras, Mount Whitney rises more 
than 15,000 feet above the floor of Death Val- 
ley. These are practically the highest and 
lowest places in the United States. 

Death Valley is true to its name. Scores 
of people have met their doom in its burning 
solitudes. Its floor is in reality a lake of mud, 
sixty miles long and twenty miles wide, cov- 
ered with a hardened crust, a saline-borax de- 
posit. In times of flood,—for there are floods 
on the desert, paradoxical as it may seem,— 
the Amargosa River pours its waters into the 
southern end of the valley, where they sink 
away. In the summer the heat is intense, 
and unless men know the valley and its ways 
it is hazardous for them to venture into it. 
During the first eight months of last year no 
fewer than thirty-five persons are known to 
have perished in Death Valley and its vicinity. 

Yet Death Valley has been making men 
rich for years. In its wastes is an inexhaust- 
ible supply of borax. In fact,.most of the 
commercial borax of America comes from 
Death Valley or the surrounding desert. It 
is hauled in wagons over the Mojave Desert 
to Daggett, one hundred and fifty miles to 
the south. It requires ten spans of mules to 


a load, and from this comes the name 
“Twenty Mule Team Borax.” Millions of 
dollars’ worth of this product has been 


freighted across the Mojave Desert to civi- 
lization in the last decade or two. Within 
another twelvemonth the shriek of the loco- 
motive will probably resound through Death 
Valley, for the railroad that “Borax” Smith 
is now building out through the Mojave 
Desert from Daggett will skirt the subter- 
ranean lake of mud, tap the great borax 
fields, and eventually reach Bullfrog. 

Death Valley and the Panamint region are 
not part of Nevada, but they are tributary to 
the new Nevada gold fields, and it is the over- 
flow from Bullfrog that has been going in 
there during the past year. Bullfrog will 
probably be the base of supplies from which 
all of Death Valley will be prospected. 
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GOLD FIELDS OLD AND NEW. 


All of Nevada’s gold camps are not mush- 
rooms like Goldfield and Bullfrog. Search- 
light, down in the extreme southern point of 
the Desert State, has been in existence for 
several years, but the capitalists who owne:l 
the mines there were after the gold in thie 
ground instead of that in the pockets of in- 
vestors and speculators, and so they said noth- 
ing about Searchlight and its treasures. Hid- 
den away off in the desert, the world knew 
nothing of the camp until the Salt Lake Rail- 
road was built a few miles north of it. Then 
prospectors drifted down that way, and Search- 
light was “discovered.” 

New strikes of more or less importance are 
constantly being made, and to-day the desert 
from Reno to Searchlight, and on down into 
Arizona, is swarming with prospectors and 
miners. There be those who predict that in 
the not distant future the gold fields of the 
Nevada desert will exceed Cripple Creek, the 
Klondike, and Nome, and even rival in rich- 
ness the fields of Sonth Africa, which have 
yielded ninety million dollars’ worth of the 
precious metal in a single year. 

It may be several years before the mines of 
Nevada will emerge from the era of specula- 
tion to one of steady productiveness. Along 
with the legitimate development there will be 
more or less ‘“wildcatting.” Worthless claims 
will be exploited, and foolish speculators will 
take big chances on them. But the wealth is 
there if one knows how to find it. 


‘A NEW COMMONWEALTH. 


Heretofore, Nevada's wealth has all been 
poured forth for the benefit of her sister 
States. Much of it will doubtless continue so 
to be, but with the coming of the railroads, 
the development of the water-supplies, and the 
completion of the irrigation projects homes 
will be built wherever the necessary water 
may be secured, and Nevada will become a 
real State—a commonwealth of homes and 
schools and churches—instead of the inhos- 
pitable desert it has been in the past. 

In addition to the railroads that are luild- 
ing into the mining districts. the new Western 
Pacific is even now starting from Salt Lake 
City to push westward across central Nevada 
and over the Sierras to the Pacific. This road 
will be the final link in a great ocean-to-ocean 
system. It will be the third transcontinental 
line to cross Nevada's wastes, and its comple- 
tion will doubtless see Nevada fully awakened, 
a new commonwealth. 
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TOWING A CAISSON FOR THE SEINE TUNNEL TO THE POINT OF IMMERSION. 





TUNNELING THE SEINE AT PARIS. 


BY E. C. 


| ta the construction of the new division of 

the Paris Metropolitan Subway, called 
the «'l'ransversal Nord-Sud,” the work on the 
first tunnel to be built under the Seine River 
is being vigorously pushed. Three distinct 
precesses of construction will be employed in 
this work. For a part of the line a com- 
pressed-air shield will be used. Under the 
bed of the Seine, for the tunnel and for the 
two stations, resort will be had to compressed- 
air caissons, with the necessary shafts for pur- 
poses of access. For a part of the distance 
the tunnel will be directly under the Orleans 
Railway, the operation of which must not be 
interfered with, and in that section congela- 
tion will be employed. 

Of the three methods of construction which 
will be employed for the whole line, the sec- 
ond only is now being applied in full, and the 
caisson of the large arm of the Seine (that 
which touches the right bank) has been sunk 
to its final level. There will be three of these 
caissons required to form the tunnel crossing 
obliquely the long arm of the Seine. The 
lower side of the immersed caisson is sunk to 
a depth of thirty-three feet below the river- 
bed. The lateral walls of the caisson are 
formed by iron plates fixed upon frames or 


MOREL. 


armatures which surround the metal lining 
of the tunnel. These plates continue right. 
up to the commencement of the arch, and 
form a water-tight case capable of being trans- 
ported by barge or raft. The whole of the 
space comprised between the walls of the 
caisson and the tunnel will be filled with 
cement or concrete, in which angle irons or 
ties of the iron framing will be imbedded 
and will form around the metallic lining of 
the tunnel a virtual lining of resistant and 
indestructible masonry- work. Each of the 
caissons is about 130 feet long by 33 feet 
wide and 29 high. At their extremities these 
caissons are provisionally closed by means of 
metal panels, which have to be removed when 
it is desired to establish the continuity of the 
tunnel and place the several caissons in com- 
munication. ‘l'o this end there will be left 
between these latter a free interval of five 


‘feet in length, and the joint will be effected 


by means of small movable caissons. Two of 
these, lowered vertically, will permit the com- 
pletion of two walls of masonry, forming a 
joint with the abutments, or jambs, of the 
two extremities of the caissons. These walls. 
will be raised to the plane of a horizontal 
supporting surface prepared at the extremi- 
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ties of the two caissons, and upon this sup- 
porting surface it will be possible to place a 
final caisson, under cover of which the joint 
between the two sections will be finished and 
the panels closing the provisional extremities 
of the caissons will be removed. 

The construction of the first caisson was 
effected rapidly, thanks to the use of the most 
improved appliances, such as automatic ma- 
chinery for riveting purposes, pneumatic ham- 
mers, etc. The caisson having been mounted, 
and the iron plates intended to make it water- 
tight having been riveted upon its periphery, 
it was launched in the water laterally. This 
operation was facilitated by means of its being 
raised one foot four inches above the surface 
of the Seine ; the caisson was afterward towed 
to the point at which it was to be immersed. 
The final position to be occupied by the cais- 
son, which has the enormous weight of two 
hundred and eighty tons, was first dredged 
to a depth of sixteen feet below the level of 
the water, so as to enable it to rest upon a 
perfectly even bed. Beyond this site, up- 
stream, there had also been sunk guide piles 
against which the caisson bears. These piles 


form the first element of a strong stockade, 
serving on the one hand to protect the cais- 
son, and on the other hand to support a large 
platform. Once the caisson was put in posi- 
tion, the placing cn situ of the cast-iron plat- 
ing of the tunnel was the next piece of work 
taken in hand. When this was done, the con- 
crete was introduced between this lining and 
the outer jacket, until the caisson was thor- 
oughly well supported upon the bed of the 
river. At this juncture, the shafts for access 
to the working-chamber were put in position, 
and also the air-chamber which caps the 
whole ; the sinking-work was then commenced 
by the aid of compressed air. The predeter- 
mined level being reached, the working-cham- 
ber will be asphalted, whereupon the tunnel, 
which has been filled with water to cushion 
the caisson and facilitate the sinking, will be 
emptied, the shafts for access will be removed, 
and the openings left in the plating will be 
carefully plated up. Use has been made in 
this caisson of the telephone, so as to insure 
permanent and easy communication between 
the working-chamber and the outside depart- 
ments on the quay. 











INTERIOR VIEW OF THE FIRST CAISSON, SHOWING ERECTION OF THE CAST-IRON LINING. 
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THE RATE BILL: WHAT IT IS AND WHAT 
IT WILL DO. 





BY CHARLES A. PROUTY. 


(Member of the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


I AM asked to state the salient points in 

which the rate bill amends the present 
law and what may be hoped from its practical 
operation. At this writing the bill has not 
been finally enacted, but the preliminary re- 
port of the conference committee makes cer- 
tain what its essential provisions will be. 

The glaring defect in the old law was the 
utter inability to produce prompt or definite 
results. The commission was invested with 
the amplest power to investigate. It could 
advise the railway to adopt a certain rate or 
practice ; it could only direct the railway to 
cease and desist from its present rate or prac- 
tice. If its order was not complied with it 
might begin suit in the Circuit Court to en- 
force it. 

The practical result of.the power of inves- 
tigation was most salutary. Under it many 
railroad abuses were exposed, and exposure 
often led to correction. Asa regulating meas- 
ure the statute was an utter failure. A mo- 
ment’s consideration shows why. 

Mr. Justice Jackson said, in an opinion 
often cited with approval, that under the Act 
to Regulate Commerce the commissioners sat 
as referees to the Circuit Court. It was their 
duty to report to that court the facts for its 
conclusion and action. The filing of a com- 
plaint before the commission was really the 
beginning of a suit in the Circuit Court. 

Now, it has come to be generally under. 
stood during these discussions that railways 
cannot be regulated by proceedings in court. 
The federal courts cannot, under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, be invested with 
authority to prescribe a railway rate or prac- 
tice for the future, and without this there can 
be no effective regulation. But even if they 
could apply this remedy, still the thing to be 
done is not judicial and cannot be done by 
judicial methods. 

The commission has recently investigated 
bituminous-coal conditions upon the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and in the course of that in- 
vestigation it transpired that the published 
rates on tidewater coal were, between 1898 
and 1904, advanced about 334 per cent. The 
chief traffic official of that company stated 





that these advances were made because, in his 
opinion, the original rate was too low. Being 
asked why he did not further advance the 
rate, he replied, because, in his opinion, the 
present rate was sufficiently high. He was 
then asked upon what he based his opinion 
that the original rate was too low and the 
present rate sufficiently high, and answered, 
upon the cost of the service and the return 
which the rate yielded upon the property em- 
ployed. Being finally interrogated as to what 
was the cost of the transportation and what 
return the present rate did yield, he said that 
he did not know and that nobody could tell. 

Railroad officials have time without num- 
ber testified before the commission that it 
was impossible to determine definitely what 
the cost of transporting a single commodity 
was. While this may not be altogether cor- 
rect with respect to the carriage of coal upon 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, where coal and 
coke constitute about 50 per cent. of the en- 
tire tonnage, it is literally true of thousands 
of other items which enter into the tariffs of 
that company. The making of a railway rate 
rests in the judgment of the traffic official. 
Within very wide limits that official could not 
demonstrate by any legal standard and legal 
evidence that his rate was right; neither 
could the shipper demonstrate by the same 
methods that it was wrong. Railway rates 
and practices can only be corrected by creat- 
ing an expert tribunal having the same sort 
of knowledge as the traffic official, which can 
act as an arbitrator between the public and 
the railway, and which has the same author-. 
ity to prescribe a new rate that. the traffic 
official had to put in effect the old one com- 
plained of. It is well settled that the legis- 
lature may invest a commission with this 
authority. In the May number of this maga- 
zine I endeavored to point out the reasons 
for this and to show how the courts afforded 
the railways protection against the possible 
mistakes of such a commission. 


THE RATE-MAKING POWER. 


By far the most important and radical pro- 
vision of the Hepburn bill was that invest- 
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ing the Interstate Commerce Commission with 
this rate-making authority. This bill, as it 
passed the House, did not confer authority to 
make the interstate rates of this country gen- 
erally; but did provide that in case of com- 
plaint against a specific rate or practice the 
commission might, after hearing the parties, 
prescribe in its judgment that rate or practice 
which should be observed by the carriers for 
a limited time. 

The delegation of this rate-making power 
was bitterly opposed by the railways. It is 
this proposal that has been mainly discussed 
in the press. The contest in the Senate over 
court review really involved this issue, and 
this alone. The result was the Allison amend- 
ment and certain modifications of the Hep- 
burn bill. Whether the bill as finally agreed 
upon confers this power can only be positively 
affirmed after the courts have passed upon 
that question. The President and his sup- 
porters in Congress confidently believe that 
it does ; the railroads earnestly hope that it 
does not. Upon the decision of this question 
depends, in a large degree, the effectiveness 
of the measure. 


GREATER CERTAINTY AND EXPEDITION. 


If it should be finally determined that this 
authority is not conferred, much improve- 
ment has nevertheless been effected. Under 
the old law the commission could only re- 
quire the carrier to cease and desist, while 
under the new act it may make a definite 
order respecting the rate or the practice. 
Formerly, the order of the commission was 
of no effect until enforced by a mandate of 
the court; in the future, the railway must 
obey the order, unless it, by affirmative ac- 
tion in the courts, secures its suspension. 

Even more important is the greater expe- 
dition that will be secured. Hitherto, the 
commission in the discharge of its duty to 
hear testimony and report the facts has been 
obliged to receive, and parties have been 
obliged to offer, pages of testimony upon mat- 
ters with which the commission was already 
perfectly familiar, but which might be un- 
known to the courts. Under this practice 
enormous records accumulated. Much time 
was required to digest this testimony and pre- 
pare the requisite findings of fact. Under 
the new practice all this is done away with. 
The commission must hear the parties; it 
must hear them fully ; but it need not go be- 
yond what is necessary to obtain an accurate 
understanding of the conditions involved. 
In deciding the case it is under no require- 
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ment to report findings of fact, but need only 
state its conclusions in the premises. This 
will relieve the commission of much useless 
labor, and should lead to the speedy deter- 
mination of complaints before it. 


TEMPORARY INJUNCTIONS. 


The railway may begin suit upon the equi- 
ty side of the Circuit Court of the United 
States to annul an order of the commission. 
One of the powers exercised by courts of 
equity is the granting of temporary injunc- 
tions, which issue almost as a matter of 
course. If upon the filing of suit to attack 
an order of the commission a temporary in- 
junction is granted, the operation of the or- 
der is suspended during the proceedings be- 
fore the court and the old rate or the old 
practice continues in effect, and if at the ex- 
piration of the suit the railway is finally com- 
pelled to observe the order, there is generally 
no way in which the person injured by its 
non-observance in the interim can be com- 
pensated, so that the railway suffers no pen- 
alty for not having obeyed the order. The 
carrier, therefore, has practically everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by the issuance 
of these temporary injunctions; and if it were 
possible to obtain them in these cases as in 
others the carrier would attack almost every 
order of the commission, not with the serious 
expectation of finally prevailing, but merely 
to secure the benefit of the delay. 

These obvious considerations led to an ear- 
nest attempt in the Senate to prohibit the 
courts from granting temporary injunctions 
in these cases, the final outcome being that 
the court can only grant such injunctions 
after hearing, on five days’ notice to the com- 
mission, and this hearing may be before three 
judges instead of one. The effect of this pro- 
vision will undoubtedly be to prevent the is- 
suing of injunctions for frivolous reasons and 
to discourage the bringing of suits to annul 
the orders of the commission, since few suits 
would be prosecuted to a conclusion if the 
rate or practice were to be effective during 
the pendency of such suits. It is also pro- 
vided that suits of this character may be ex- 
pedited, and thus brought to a final determi- 
nation much more speedily than in ordinary 
course of procedure. 


POWERS CONFERRED UPON THE COMMISSION. 


Two years ago, the Dominion of Canada 
enacted a measure of railway regulation by 
which a commission of three is invested with 
practically final authority over every matter 
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relating to the construction and operation of 
its railways. Our present rate bill stops very 
far short of this. The commission is appar- 
ently invested with no authbdrity in terms over 
the physical operations of railways. Assum- 
ing that the rate-making power is conferred, 
the exercise of that power is carefully limited. 
If, after hearing upon complaint, the commis- 
sion is of the opinion that a particular rate, 
regulation, or practice is unjust, it may pre- 
scribe a maximum rate, which the carrier shall 
not exceed ; and it may prescribe the regula- 
tion or practice. The order of the commission 
continues in effect for not to exceed two years. 
Just what may be the meaning of the words 
“rezulation ” or “practice” is not certain ; 
they probably refer to the rate and whatever 
enters into the value of the service to the 
shipper. 
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EXCESSIVE RATES. 


It is a matter of common knowledge thiat 
within recent years there has been a remark- 
able concentration of railway ownership and 
railway control. Testimony taken in the 
pending investigation touching the owner- 
ship and transportation of bituminous coal, 
already referred to, well illustrates this. The 
soft coal which supplies New England is 
mainly produced upon the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, the Baltimore & Ohio, the Norfolk & 
Western, the Pennsylvania, and, to a lim- 
ited extent, upon the New York Central 
lines. Previous to 1898 these railroads had 
been entirely independent, and had engaged 
in the sharpest competition for the trans- 
portation of this coal to tidewater. Begin- 
ning in 1898, the Pennsylvania acquired a 
' dominant interest in the Baltimore & Ohio 
E and the Norfolk & Western, and, in conjunc- 
| tion with the New York Central lines, in the 
| Chesapeake & Ohio. Simultaneously with 
» the acquisition of this ownership the rates on 
| tidewater coal were advanced. That testi- 
- mony leaves no doubt that the actual rate 
' paid during 1904 and since, from the mine 
_ to tidewater, was 50 cents per ton higher 
|» than it had been in 1898, an increase in most 
| cases of more than 50 per cent. 

It appeared from statistics kept by these 
carriers that during the year from April 1, 
1905; to April 1, 1906, about ten million tons 

_ of this coal was shipped to tidewater for New 
England consumption. This advance in rates, 
therefore, had resulted in an increase in the 
transportation charge upon tidewater bitumi- 
_ hous coal for New England alone of $5,000,- 

/900 annually. Similar processes have been 
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going on all over the United States, usually 
with a similar result. Competition in the rate 
has largely disappeared, and rates themselves 
have been materially advanced. The feeling 
of the great mass of the people is that these 
combinations, this concentration of control, 
this ability to advance, free from competitive 
restraint, our freight rates, must result in the 
imposition of unreasonable charges. It was 
probably this apprehension, more than any- 
thing else, that united the country in sup- 
port of the President. The power to fix a 
maximum rate, if sustained by the courts and 
properly exercised, is a valuable protection 
against this possible abuse. 


DISCRIMINATIONS BETWEEN LOCALITIES AND 
COMMODITIES. 


The railway rate is,seldom paid, in the first 
instance, by the person who finally bears the 
burden. An excessive charge diffuses itself 
so that the individual really injured is often 
unconscious of that fact. Upon the other 
hand, the discrimination leaves its sting upon 
the person or locality affected. It is therefore 
the discrimination that occasions the most 
criticism, although the final result may not be 
so serious to society as a whole. 

While, to the mind of most persons, rail- 
way discrimination is associated with some 
sort of concession from the established rate, 
there are in fact many most grievous discrimi- 
nations in the published tariff itself.. The legal 
rate from one point is too high as compared 
with that from some other point ; is excessive 
upon one commodity as compared with some 
other commodity ; and this drives out of busi- 
ness the locality or the commodity, or the in- 
dividual, just as really as a concession from 
the legal rate itself. Many excellent illustra- 
tions of this are given by Mr. Garfield, the 
Commissioner of Corporations, in his admira- 
ble report upon the transportation of petro- 
leum and its products He there shows how 
the publication of lower rates from the refin- 
ery of the Standard Oil Company than are ac-' 
corded to the refineries of its independent 
rivals has contributed many thousands of dol-: 
lars to that monopoly. 

So far as I can see, the present bill pro-’ 
vides no direct method for dealing with dis- 
criminations of this sort, although the courts 
may finally hold otherwise. The commission 
has no authority to fix a differential as such 
between two localities, nor between two com- 

modities. It may reduce the rate from one 
locality, or upon one commodity, if found too* 
high, but cannot prevent a corresponding re: 
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duction of the other rate. Indirectly, some- 
thing can probably be accomplished in miti- 
gation of such discrimination. 


ELEVATOR ALLOWANCES AND DIVISIONS TO 
INDUSTRIAL ROADS. 


A form of discrimination which has become 
exceedingly prevalent in the last two or three 
years is the payment of elevator allowances, 
excessive divisions to terminal roads, etc. A 
grain dealer builds an elevator, and the rail- 
way pays him, in theory for transferring from 
its cars to those of its connection, in fact for 
unloading and storing his own grain. An in- 
dustrial enterprise constructs a few miles or 
a few rods of track from its plant to the rail- 
road, and the carrier allows it a substantial 
part of the total through rate for the use of this 
track. The present bill aims to prevent abuses 
of this kind by providing that whenever the 
owner of property transported affords any 
facility or renders any service in connection 
with the transportation of that property the 
commission may determine whether the allow- 
ance made for the same is unjust and unrea- 
sonable, and may prescribe a just and reason- 
able allowance, which shall not be exceeded. 
It will probably be found necessary in the end 
to absolutely prohibit payment to the owner 
of the property transported for any service 
rendered or facility furnished in the trans- 
portation. 


REBATES. 


In the past, the most frequent and exten- 
sive form of discrimination has undoubtedly 
been the rebate. Previous to the passage of 
the Act to Regulate Commerce practically all 
business was transacted upon a special rate, 
and no two persons enjoyed the same rate. 
That act rendered such preferences illegal by 
requiring the publication and observance of 
railway tariffs; but did not prevent them. 
In very recent times, nearly every great in- 
dustry and every great shipper enjoyed some 
concession from the published schedule. - 

The efforts of the railways themselves to 
prevent such practices, and the Elkins bill, 
have done much to check this evil. That 
rebates are still paid appears from the fact 
that numerous convictions have been recently 
obtained on this account, and it has been 
urged as one of the reproaches upon this 
legislation that it did nothing to prevent this 
form of discrimination. That criticism is 
unjust. The provisions of this bill supply 
valuable aid to existing laws, and if proper- 
ly enforced ought to practically eliminate 
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in the near future the rebate from railway 
operations. 


PENALTY OF IMPRISONMENT. 


First, the penalty of imprisonment is estab- 
lished. Under the original act, violations of 
the second section might be punished by im- 
prisonment, but in order to secure a convic- 
tion it was necessary to show, not only that 
a given individual had received a concession 
from the published tariff, but that some other 
individual, with respect to the same sort of 
transportation, had actually paid a higher rate 
than the favored shipper—a thing which it 
was practically impossible to do. The Elkins 
bill punished any deviation from the tariff by 
a heavy fine, but repealed the imprisonment 
feature. The present bill reénacts the Elkins 
law, incorporating the imprisonment penalty, 
so that under the new bill the payment of any 
rebate or the granting of any concession may 
be punished by personal confinement, and 
this is also true of the shipper who solicits or 
receives. 

The importance of this can hardly be over- 
estimated. So long as the penalty was merely 
the payment of money, which was in fact paid 
by the railroad company whether it or its 
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agent happened to be the one convicted, the 
granting of a rebate was simply a business 
speculation. When the one authorizing that | 
payment may atone for it by a year in jail, | 
the matter assumes a different aspect. The 


presence of this provision in the original law | — 


produced no effect because it came to be un- 
derstood that there was no prospect of con- 
viction. To-day, this is otherwise; and to 
that end another provision of the present bill 
powerfully contributes. 








POWER TO PRESCRIBE FORM OF ACCOUNTS, 


Few persons, even among the railways them- 
selves, seem to understand the true signifi- 


cance of the twentieth section in the present | 


bill, which provides that the commission may 


prescribe the form in which all the accounts : 


See 





of the railway shall be kept, and that this 
may extend to the movement of its traffic as 
well as its financial operations. Railways are 
required to keep such accounts and memo- 
randa as may be prescribed, and are forbid: 
den to keep any others. Every failure to | 
make a proper entry, and every making of 4 } 
false entry, may be punished by imprison- | 
ment. When the nature of railway opera | 
tions and railway accounts is considered it. 


will be seen that it would be well-nigh im-| 
possible to collect from any shipper less than | — 
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the established rate or pay back to that ship- 
per any portion of the rate once collected 
unless some evidence of that fact appeared 
upon the books of the company, or unless 
there was a conspiracy between several em- 
ployees to falsify those books. While it will 
require some time to inaugurate the proper 
system of bookkeeping and inspection, the 
commission confidently believes that this will 
finally afford an efficient means for detecting 
and preventing this form of railway discrim- 
ination. 

Another important result will flow from the 
adoption of the present twentieth section. 
Every consideration of the reasonableness of 
a railway rate involves the further inquiry, 
Is the railway receiving a fair return upon 
the fair value of its property? In order to 
determine this it must be known what the re- 
ceipts of the railway are and in what manner 
those receipts are expended. In the past, 
many railways have declined to answer cer- 
tain inquiries propounded by the commission 
as to the manner in which their disbursements 
have been expended. The Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern Railway Company, for ex- 
ample, charges all its improvements against 
operating expenses, and declines to state what 
part of those improvements are in the nature 
of permanent additions to the property and 
what part are properly renewals and repairs. 
The Supreme Court of the United States held 
that under the original act no suit could be 
maintained to compel the furnishing of this 
information. The present law is apparently 
adequate, and under its proper administration 
it will be possible to know what our railways 
are earning and what is being done with 
those earnings. 


PRIVATE CARS, 


A subject much discussed of late is the 
private car. The evil of the private car is 
twofold. First, when the qwner of the prop- 
erty is also the owner of the car it gives him 
a preference over his competitor who has no 
car. Second, certain car-line companies have 
acquired a practical monopoly, in many sec- 
tions, of the refrigeration of perishable fruits 
and vegetables, the transportation of which 
has grown to enormous proportions; and 
this monopoly has resulted in the imposition 
cf refrigeration charges which are, in many 
cases, grossly excessive. 

The present bill deals with the first evil, in 
a measure, by that provision, already referred 
to, which applies when the owner of the prop- 
erty is also the owner of any facility used by 
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the carrier in its transportation. The second 
phase is met by compelling the railway to as- 
sume, as to the public, the furnishing of the 
car and the service. The railway may still 
contract with the car line if it so elects; but 
it must stand responsible to the shipper for 
the furnishing of the car, for the providing 
of the refrigeration service, and for the charges 
at which that service is rendered. These 
charges must be published and maintained, 
and are subject to the control of the commis- 
sion in exactly the same way as are the rates 
for transportation themselves. 


JOINT RATES, 


The interstate transportation of the United 
States very largely begins on one railway and 
ends upon another. The rate under which it 
moves is agreed upon by the different lines 
over which the transportation passes, and 
these rates are termed “joint” rates. Under 
the former law, the commission had no power 
to compel the making of a joint rate, and the 
railways might defeat any order modifying 
such a rate by declining to agree upon the 
proportions in which that rate should be di- 
vided. ‘The failure to make joint through 
rates also resulted, in some instances, in ex- 
cessive charges and serious discriminations, 
as in the case of the refusal of certain New 
England roads to prorate upon the products 
of petroleum. 

This bill gives the commission power, in 
case the carriers decline to establish volun- 
tarily a reasonable through rate, to put such 
a rate into effect and to determine the propor- 
tions which the several carriers shall receive. 
This power can only be exercised in case the 
carriers do not themselves agree. The pro- 
vision is an important one, not so much by 
reason of the fact that it will be often used as 
because if it did not exist the railways could 
defeat largely the orders of the commission. 

The foregoing were the principal amend- 
ments embraced in the Hepburn bill; but as 
this agitation has proceeded certain other 
very important matters have come to be the 
subject of popular discussion and have found 
their way into the completed act. 


RAILROADS MUST NOT OWN PROPERTY 
TRANSPORTED. 


The anthracite-coal roads control the out- 
put and price of that commodity mainly by 
virtue of the fact that they own nearly the en- 
tire coal-bearing lands which produce anthra- 
Bituminous-coal lands in certain 
sections are also falling into the ownership 
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and control of the railways which transport 
the product to market, and this results in 
serious discrimination against the private pro- 
ducer, and will finally effect a monopoly of 
the coal business itself. This matter has 
come prominently before the public since the 
present session of Congress began, and it 
finds expression in this bill through a pro- 
-vision that no railroad shall carry in inter- 
state transportation, except for its own use, 
any commodity of which it is the owner, or 
in the production and marketing of which it 
is directly or indirectly interested. 


PIPE LINES AND EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


The enormous dividends paid by the Stand- 
ard Oil Company arise largely from the abil- 
ity of that company to monopolize the petro- 
leum industry from the oil well to the 
consumer. One of the chief instrumental- 
ities in eccomplishing this result is the pipe 
line. The Standard Company owns a net- 
work of these lines extending from Indian 
Territory to the Atlantic seaboard, through 
which crude petroleum, and in many cases 
the refined product, can be carried from point 
to point at very much less expense than is 
possible by rail. This enables that company 
to control the price of crude oil at various 
producing points, and to refine it at such 
points as are most favorable for the purposes 
of distribution. No independent refiner can 
successfully compete without similar facilities. 

In this view the rate bill provides that the 
pipe line shall be a common earrier, transport- 
ing for all alike. Here, again, the subject is 
one for serious consideration, and the purpose 
expressed in this amendment must finally, in 
some form or other, be accomplished. The 
constitutionality of the provision in its pres- 
ent form is doubtful, and in view of the 
manner in which oil is actually transported 
its practical utility to the independent opera- 
tor, without further legislation, is still more 
doubtful. 

Express companies are common carriers, 
and generally by rail. The amount of cap- 
ital invested in their business is large and 
the business transacted enormous. Hitherto, 
these companies have been exempt from all 
public supervision, but by this bill they are 
placed in the same category with railways. 
They must publish and observe their tariffs, 
and those tariffs are subject to the same kind 
of supervision as freight and passenger rates. 

The pass provision and the sleeping-car 
are at this writing (June 20) still before the 
committee of conference, and there are many 
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minor provisions in this bill which are of con- 
sequence to the due execution of the law, but 
not of sufficient general interest to justify a 
detailed statement here. The question of pub- 
lic moment is, What practical results are to 
be expected from the operation of this law ? 


WHAT WILL THE NEW LAW ACCOMPLISH ? 


No sudden or startling result of any sort 
will follow. Considerable time will be re- 
quired to put many of its provisions into ef.- 
fect, notably those of the twentieth section 
with respect to the keeping of accounts. The 
benefit of this act will consist more in what 
it prevents than in what it corrects. Assum- 
ing that the courts sustain its main provisions, 
and that its enforcement is reasonably effec- 
tive, it may be expected : 

1. For the last few years railway rates have 
been advancing ; from now on the tendency 
will be the other way. This will be due, not 
to any extensive or sweeping reductions or- 
dered by the commission, but rather to the 
fact that the railways themselves, having 
knowledge that the reasonableness of their ac- 
tion may be challenged, will hesitate to make 
the advances which they otherwise would, and 
will grant the demands of shippers for reduc- 
tions, which they otherwise would not. 

2. The payment of rebates and the grant- 
ing of similar concessions from the published 
tariff will, in the main, cease. Rebates will 
never entirely stop so long as competition 
continues, but they will become rapidly less, 
and in ten years from now that sort of dis- 
crimination will be as rare as it was universal 
ten years ago. 

3. Discriminations between localities will 
largely continue, and this will be the most 
fruitful source of complaint in time to come. 
It is difficult to see, however, how such dis- 
criminations can be altogether avoided, unless 
our waterways are to be shut up and the ben- 
efit of geographical position entirely ignored. 

This bill is:more significant in its pas- 
sage than in its provisions. While President 
Roosevelt deserves the entire credit for ini- 
tiating the movement, he would have been 
powerless but for the people’s support. The 
enactment of the rate bill is the people’s 
declaration that railways must submit to 
governmental control, and that certain abuses 
must stop. If the railways recognize this, if 
they codperate, as there is every reason to 
believe they will, to obtain a compliance with 
the spirit of this law, conditions will be fairly 
satisfactory ; otherwise, there will be renewed 
agitation, followed by more drastic legislation. 
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FRANCE AS AN 





INVESTOR. 


BY CHARLES F. SPEARE. 


RANCE is now playing the réle of the 

world’s banker ; England lost her claim 

to the title when she went to war in South 

Africa. A generation ago, one had to go to 

London to feel the pulse of the international 

money market. ‘To-day, one makes a better 
diagnosis in Paris. 

The strides toward financial supremacy 
which France is making have been most 
rapid in the past five years. In that time 
French investors have taken up many mil- 
liard francs of foreign obligations. They 
furnished Great Britain with much of the 
capital that went to finance the Boer war ; 
they loaned enormous amounts to Russia, 
practically supplying the money needed in the 
struggle against Japan; they provided Ger- 
many with 1,000,000,000 marks in 1904-05 
to carry on her tremendous industrial enter- 
prises ; they took a liberal amount of the last 
Japanese loan, over half of the Russian loan of 
last April, and, finally, they supplied borrow- 
ers in the United States with fully $150,- 
000,000 during the tight-money period of last 
winter, and are now financing the bond and 
note issues of some of our greatest corpo- 
rations. 


GOLD HOARDINGS AT PARIS. 


Although the annual gold production of the 
world is nearly $400,000,000, there is such 
tremendous trade activity in every quarter 
of the universe that capital is in demand 
as never before. One thinks of the usually 
well-supplied money markets as to-day cleaned 
up, bare, in a condition of drought. But then 
there is a great reservoir of free capital in 
France which is being tapped by the other 
thirsty nations, and which, in spite of the 
drain on it, keeps well filled and shows no 
sign of exhaustion. The Bank of France, the 
largest hoarder of gold next to the United 
States Treasury, has in its vaults to-day 
nearly $600,000,000 of the precious metal ; 
two years ago, it had $465,000,000, and in 
1900, when Paris began to slowly forge ahead 
of London as the center of largest money- 
supply, the institution held only $375,000,000. 

How has France, a nation industrially in- 
ferior to Germany and with a commerce very 
much below that of Great Britain, gained such 
&® power in world-finance? The answer is, 


through her domestic economy. However 
little one may admire the French character, 
one has to admit that for frugality, thrift, 
intense application to the work in hand, and 
the very commendable ambition to carve from 
life’s labors enough to make bright the inevi- 
table rainy day and to cheer old age, the 
Frenchman has no peer. To save is an in- 
herited desire. The poorest peasant in the 
least productive parishof the republic manages 
to put aside a little each year for a competency, 
and the fishermen down on the Brittany coast 
would have starved a few winters ago, when 
the catch was almost nothing, had they not 
been able to draw from the savings of more 
fruitful years. There are tens of thousands 
of small shopkeepers, innkeepers, scantily 
paid government employees, who are invest- 
ors, and whose combined savings have pro- 
vided the funds to finance many a nation and 
carry it through a lean period. 

The population of France is about 40,000,000 
people ; the wealth of France is nearly $45,000,- 
000,000. Robert P. Skinner, United States 
consul at Marseilles, in some recent statistics, 
shows how evenly this wealth is distributed. 
The number of estates administered in 1904 
was 394,787, and of these, one-half were for 
values ranging from less than $10,000 to a 
little under $100,000. Only three were over 
$10,000,000. 


LOANS TO OTHER COUNTRIES. 


At the end of the Franco-Prussian War 
France was very poor. Bismarck had im- 
posed his $1,000,000,000 indemnity, which 
he had small hopes of collecting. Even ‘he 
had no idea of the recuperative power of the 
country and of the amount of gold there was 
still tucked away in the ‘stockings of the 
people. That was in 1871. Thirty years 
later, France had nearly $500,000,000 to lend, 
and to-day her holdings of foreign securities 
amount to about $15,000,000,000, of which 
$4,000,000,000 are in Russian government 
and industrial issues, and practically all of the 
French national debt of $6,000,000,000 is held 
at home. Her annual investing surplus is reck- 
oned at from $350,000,000 to $500,000,000. 
This is really a colossal record for a people who 
have no ambition to become rich, who live 
largely from off the land and in catering to 
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visitors from other countries, and whose for- 
eign trade is slightly more than one-third 
of Great Britain's and just a little more 
than last year’s total exports from the United 
States. Ever since the war, France has been 


an importing nation. It was only in 1905 that . 


her exports overtopped imports and she had 
the first favorable trade balance in thirty years. 
Her exports at that time were $952,000,000; 
those of Great Britain, $2,035,000,000, and 
those of the United States, $1,626,983,000. 
In the same year, French imports were $934,- 
500,000; English imports, $2,826,000,000, 
and imports into the United States, $1,179,- 
135,000. 


RUSSIA’S LARGEST CREDITOR. 


The most striking illustration of the wealth 
of the French was given this spring when 
subscriptions were invited for another Rus- 
sian loan. The bulk of it—France was al- 
lotted $240,000,000 of the total issue—was 
offered to a syndicate composed of half-a-dozen 
of the great credit banks of Paris. One might 
have supposed that the French investor would 
have had his fill of Russian bonds after the 
experience of last winter, when all of these 
issues declined precipitately to the lowest 
prices on record, and that, possessing some 
$2,500,000,000 of them, he would have taken 
account of the old axiom that to carry “all 
of one’s eggs in one basket” is poor pol- 
icy. But when the French banks, in April, 
opened their wickets in Paris and at the 
hundreds of their branches throughout the 
country it was found that the French a!lot- 
ment had been oversubscribed nearly fifty 
times, and that subscribers in many cases 
could obtain but 1 per cent. of their subscrip- 
tion amount. 

‘“We believe in Russia,” a banker said to 
me in Paris, recently, ‘‘and we have no fear 
that she will repudiate her debts. At the 
same time, we realize that just now she needs 
money badly and that without it there would 
be a financial crash. Consequently, we, as 
her largest creditor, are bound to see this 
loan a success. We would be the heaviest 
losers should it fail. Russia appreciates this, 
but we can also exact our terms, and we have 
made a pretty good bargain when you con- 
sider that a 5 per cent. government bond has 
been sold at 88.” The eagerness of the 
Frenchman to invest in this issue will be 
appreciated when it is understood that he is 
ordinarily content with a 34 per cent. income 
on his capital and that in this instance he 
could realize 54. 










PATERNAL CHARACTER OF THE FRENCH BANKS, 


The French investor as a study is decidedly 
interesting. We have nothing here like him; 
no country has. He is so powerful, and yet 
so dependent, and always conservative. He is 
absolutely guided by his banking adviser, and 
has practically no genius of his own. What 


.he is told to do he does, and it usually hap- 


pens that it is profitable for him to do it. If 
he has a few hundred francs saved from his 
business, or from the season’s profit on his 
farm, he goes to his bank and places it there 
to be disposed of as they see fit. The Crédit 
Lyonnais has several hundred thousand clients 
of this sort. There are probably a million 
such investors constantly pouring their sav- 
ings into the vaults of the leading French 
financial institutions in Paris and those of 
their numberless branches in the provinces. 
As a result, the French banks always have 
an enormous unemployed surplus which is 
waiting for the right moment to be placed. 
They are the largest buyers of securities on 
the Paris Bourse, and, through their agents, 
buy in the leading financial centers of Eu- 
rope. The banks get so close to the people, 
acting, as they do, in a paternal capacity, that 
they can at any time give an approximate idea 
of the volume of unemployed funds through- 
out France and furnish prospective borrowers 
with an immediate answer as to the country’s 
capacity for floating a new loan. Just before 
the last Russian bond issue came out it was 
known that the accumulated savings of the peo- 
ple, which were ready for investment, amount- 
ed to 3,000,000,000 francs, or $600,000,000. 
All of the Parisian bankers were agreed upon 
this amount. One did not say that the sum 
was $400,000,000, or another that he thought 
it would be $500,000,000, or yet another that, 
in his judgment, it would be $600,000,000. 
It was unanimously $600,000,000. 

It will be readily seen how great a power 
French bankers have with this enormous 
volume of capital constantly at their disposal. 
This is the reason why Paris is to-day the 
leading free-money market of the world, and 
why Parisian bankers, better than any one 
else, can judge accurately the value and sig- 
nificance and the limit of the moves that are 
made on the political chessboard of Europe. 
They supply the sinews of war. I have no 
doubt that it was Parisian banking influence 
that led Russia into such an unkind move as 
she made just before the Algeciras conference 
ended, when she threw her support over to 
France and made it plain to Germany that 
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FRANCE AS AN INVESTOR, 


her friendship was of secondary importance. 
She had borrowed heavily too from German 
bankers, but she was well.aware that they had 
no more capital to loan outside the empire. 


THE FRENCHMAN DOES NOT BUY HIS OWN 
‘¢ INDUSTRIALS.” 


One peculiarity of the Frenchman is that 
he does not invest at home except in govern- 
ment issues. He buys rentes and takes the 
3 per cent. income on them, but has little 
faith in domestic industrial securities. He is 
quite different in this respect from the Amer- 
ican and the German investor, who finds 
nothing quite so good as domestic offerings. 
The reason why France does not patronize 
her own industrials is political. There is 
always the fear of a great socialistic outbreak 
that might rend the trade of the country, 
ruin business, and threaten the credit of many 
private corporations. This fear is responsible 
for the everlasting search that is being made 
by the French banker for new sources of out- 
let for the enormous sums that he has at his 
command. 


AN INVESTOR IN AMERICAN SECURITIES. 


The latest field to which he has turned is 
America. For several years American pro- 
moters have had their eye on the French 
market and have been envious of the great 
hoards of gold that Paris possesses. It has 
been the dream of the financial-managers of 
corporations, who are always confronted with 
demands for new capital, to break into the 
Paris market. 

The time has at .ast arrived when French 
capital must naturally find an outlet in the 
United States. Trade between this country 
and France is rapidly increasing. The bank- 
ing relations in the past five years have grown 
wonderfully intimate, so that more business 
is now done in twelve months than in any five 
years previous to 1900. The French believe 
in American institutions, and they regard our 
industries and corporations as sound and per- 
manently profitable. Any effort to float Amer- 
ican securities in France meets at once the 
handicap of heavy taxes on any foreign secu- 
rities brought into the country. These taxes 
are enormous, and cannot readily be avoided. 
Various expedients have been devised to cir- 
cumvent them, but all emphasize the con- 
dition which they seek to avoid. Yet even 
with these barriers the French find rates of 
interest here high enough to make profitable 
purchases of our securities. 

They have been buying quietly on a small 
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scale for several years. The interest started 
when a broader market was desired for New 
York City revenue bonds. These the French 
bankers found a profitable short-time invest- 
ment.. They have taken millions’ worth of 
them since 1902. Only a few weeks ago they 
bought $10,000,000 en bloc. Then, in the 
matter of syndicate participations the French 
credit institutions have gradually increased 
their subscriptions. Corporations that found 
their usual bankers obstinate and not over- 
willing to lend except for large commissions 
and at high interest rates have gone to Paris 
bankers and secured accommodations on sat- 
isfactory terms. Now the greatest of the 
American railroads, having absorbed all that 
it can from the American money market, has 
ventured to negotiate a $50,000,000 loan in the 
French capital. This move on the part of the 
Pennsylvania is a shrewd one, and anticipates 
other demands that are nearly as imperative. 

When the Frenchman puts his funds into 
a foreign enterprise one may be sure that his 
banker has given it a good recommendation. 
The banker, in turn, has arrived at his con- 
clusions after a ‘long period of investigation. 
Emissaries of the French banks have been 
studying American railroads from top to 
bottom for the past five years. It is a fact 
that better information is to be had in Paris 
of the developments on certain of our lines 
than can be secured in New York. This 
investigation is only preliminary to a very 
much broader interest, as time goes on, in 
high-class American stocks and bonds. 

And there is no reason why France should 
not partake liberally of American securities. 
In doing so she is only returning to this coun- 
try what Americans have paid over to her. 
Of course, there is this to be remembered, 
that Paris bankers have a wide field for their 
activities and are not entirely dependent 
upon the investors of their own country for 
support. They place a great many securities 
in Switzerland and in Belgium, where the 
character of the individual investor is similar 
to that of the Frenchman. » The thrifty Swiss 
hotel-keeper and the Belgian manufacturer 
have always been good clients of the Parisian 
banker. 

‘“Ts business good in the United States 
this year?” said a Paris banker to an Amer- 
ican caller; “‘and will your people come over 
here in as large numbers as they did last 
year? For, if they do, we will have prosper- 
ous times. If they do not, business in Paris 
will be dull. It is always that way.” 

This tells the story. 
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THE DECREASE IN RURAL POPULATION. 


S. ROSSITER. 


(Chief Clerk, United States Census Office.) 


“T*HE New England States have long been 
commiserated upon the shrinking popu- 
lation of their smaller communities. Returns 
fromthe scattering State censuses of 1905 show 
that the malady is not confined to New England. 
Twenty-two States have constitutional or 
statutory provision for a State enumeration 
midway in the federal census period, ‘but they 
do not all obey the requirement. , Returns for 
1905, therefore, are now available from only 
eleven States—Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Dakota, Wisconsin, and 
W yoming*—but the results of the.census in 
several of these States are worthy of serious 
consideration. 

Readjustments of population are to be ex- 
pected in newly organized States such as North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and’ Wyoming, pos- 
sessing large unsettled areas and undeveloped 
agricultural and mineral resources. Rhode 
Island and New Jersey, though at the oppo- 
site extreme, are equally exceptional ; Rhode 
Island because it is practically all urban, and 
New Jersey because each end of the State is 
suburban toa great city. The remaining cen- 
sus States include a total of 514 counties, or 
nearly one-fifth of all the counties in the conti- 
nental United States. Of these, 89, or 17.3 
per cent., decreased in population from 1895 
to 1900, and 198, or 38.4 per cent., decreased 
from 1900 to 1905. Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota show a slight increase in the 
number of counties reporting shrinkage, but 
many of these are located in the more remote 
and unsettled sections ; moreover, while the 
principal increase, in accordance with the 
present American tendency, was contributed 
by the larger towns and-cities, the rural popu- 
lation in all three States continues to grow, 
though slowly. 


THE MOVEMENT IN KANSAS. 


From the reasonably normal changes re- 
corded in these States the results in Kansas, 
Iowa, Massachusetts, and New York differ 
materially, for in all these States the rural 
population shows evidence of decline. Kan- 
sas and lowa somewhat resemble each other, 





* The results of the censusin Oregon and Florida have 
not yet been published. 





but have not moved in unison. The former 
has increased in population, the latter de- 
creased ; in Kansas, the number of decreasing 
counties increased greatly, but were confined 
principally to the eastern part of the State ; 
in Iowa, they are scattered thickly all over 
the State’s area ; in Kansas, the rural popula- 
tion decreased slightly, but this decline was 
more than offset by the gain in the cities ; in 
lowa, the heavy decrease in small towns and 
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KANSAS COUNTIES THAT DECREASED IN POPULATION, 
1900-1905. 


(The shaded counties show a decrease.) 





country districts overcame the moderate ur- 
ban increase, and the State records a decline. 

There are 105 counties in Kansas. Twenty- 
one of these, having a total of 116,582 inhab- 
itants, decreased in population from 1895 to 
1900, sustaining a total loss of 7,388. In 
1905, the decreasing counties increased to 44 
in number; they included an aggregate of 
693,898 inhabitants, and lost during the five- 
year period upward of 30,000 population. 
Analysis by class of community, however, is 
necessary to determine whether even this loss 
has any statistical significance. 

















Per cent. of 
Class of com- rn 
munity. 1905. 1900. 
Increase. | Decrease. 

Le) Se eae 967,072 | 975,733 sii 0.9 
2,000 to 5,000....| 251,768 | 220,227 14.3 sees 
Over 5,000...... 324,978 | 274,535 18.8 

Total’.:.csiscsi00 1,543,818 | 1,470,495 See 














Kansas appears to have been recruiting her 
cities and large towns at the expense of her 
rural communities, but as only one-third of 
the population resides in towns and cities, a 
stationary or decreasing condition in the rural 
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class affects two-thirds of the entire popula- 
tion of the State. 


STARTLING CHANGES IN IOWA. 


Far more significant and violent is the 
change which has occurred in lowa within 
the brief period of five years. From 1895 to 
1900 but two counties out of the 99 which 
compose the State showed a decrease in popu- 
lation. This condition was well-nigh reversed 
in 1905, for, out of the 99, 77 decreased in 
population, and the decreasing counties in- 
cluded 1,482,169 inhabitants, or two-thirds of 
the entire population. The actual aggregate 
loss in these counties was 73,687. The shrink- 
age in Iowa, however, really extends beyond 
the counties mentioned. Of the 22 which 
apparently increased in population, 9 owed 
their gain to the presence of growing cities 
within their limits, the population outside 
these cities showing a decrease. Of the other 
13 counties, 3 increased because of special 
local conditions, and the remaining 10 re- 
ported the scanty aggregate increase of 2,933. 
Obviously, therefore, the cities of the State 
interposed practically the only barrier to a 
universal decline. 








IOWA COUNTIES THAT DECREASED IN POPULATION, 
1900-1905. 


Iowa is preéminently a rural State, having 
large area, fertile soil, few cities, and many 
small towns and villages; therefore, any ex- 
tensive population- movement affects princi- 
pally the rural population. Where the wide- 
spread county decrease is located is revealed 
by the following table : 




















Per cent. of 
Class of com- 
munity. 1905. 1900. 
Increase. | Decrease. 

Rurtaleccissccsccs 1,331,419 | 1,404,134 Meee 5.17 
2,000 to 5,000....] 348,148 | 365,021 aie 4.85 
5,000 and over..| 530,488 | 462,698 14.7 

Total...cessus 2,210,050 | 2,281,853 Pere 1.00 
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Thus, lowa communities having less than 
five thousand inhabitants decreased approxi- 
mately 5 per cent. in five years, a rate of de- 
crease which, it is to be hoped, will not be 
maintained. 

The return of population made by the State 
authorities is sufficiently detailed to permit 
some analysis of the changes in nativity which 
have been in progress : 











Nativity. 1905. 1900. 
Native-born of native parents..... 1,264,443 1,261,068 
Native-born of foreign parents.... 648,580 651,817 
BORCISH-DOR si... . ciccccceecoscensnces 282,296 a 
COIGR Eis sesicceseesitccsice vetecourss 14,831 13,186 





It will be observed from the above state- 
ment that the native-born of native parents, 
forming more than half of the entire popula- 
tion, increased slightiy (3,375), but the native- 
born of foreign parents decreased 4,285, and 
the foreign-born decreased 23,486. _ 

Although this statement strongly suggests 
that the foreign-born and their children have 
borne the brunt of Iowa’s decrease, this fact, 
if established, cannot be accurately defined. 
At the rate of increasein the native white of 
native parents shown from 1890 to 1900 that 
class of population should have increased from 
1900 to 1905 approximately 100,000, while 
by the same standard the increase in the na- 
tive-born of foreign parents should have been 
about 75,000. Instead of this apparently nor- 
mal increase, there has been none, making it 
probable that a portion of the native popula- 
tion who would have contributed to the in- 
crease have left the State. The population of 
foreign birth, of course, can increase only by 
immigration and is constantly decreased by 
death. If the death rate is approximately 16, 
the loss of persons of foreign birth from this 
cause would amount to about 24,000 in five 
years. Thus, it is clear that the decrease in 
the number of foreign-born due to departure 
and death materially exceeded the increase 
due to immigration. Furthermore, the in- 
crease of population resulting from what is 
termed interstate migration is shown by the 
federal census to have steadily and heavily 
declined, for the net increase due to the influx 
of natives of other States over the departures 
of natives of lowa, which in 1870 reached 
471,263, decreased in 1900 to but 46,013, and 
probably has become a deficit in 1905, with 
the departure of so many of the native-born. 

It is commonly stated that the cause of the 
decrease in the population of Towa is: the 
widespread movement to the fertile wheat 
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country across the Canadian border. Obvi- 
ously, the decrease is not confined to any one 
section of the State, and it must not be over- 
looked that the increase recorded from 1890 
to 1900 was below the federal average. 


TENDENCIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


At the opposite extreme from Iowa is Mas- 
sachusetts. The latter State possesses but one- 
seventh of the land surface of the former, and 





ferent from those prevailing in the West, or 
even in Massachusetts. The count of inhab- 
itants in 1905, meager though it be for sta- 
tistical purposes, affords ample material for 
reflection by those who are striving to read 
the meaning of the country-to-city movement 
of population of our day. 

The proportion of city and ‘up-State ” pop- 
ulation and the increase at several censuses, 
State and national, is as follows: 





New York 
Total + 
Census. City as now 
population. | constituted. 
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nearly half again as much population. In- 
deed, if the density of population in Iowa 
were as great as in Massachusetts the popula- 
tion would advance to the astonishing total of 
20,700,000, and on the Massachusetts basis 
the population of the United States would 
exceed a billion one hundred million. Dis- 
tances in Massachusetts are so insignificant 
that in the eastern part of the State there 
are no rural communities, as the term is un- 
derstood elsewhere. -In the distinctly urban 
counties of Bristol, Essex, Middlesex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk the density ranges from 
410 to 12,791, while in the island, cape, and 
inland counties it varies. from 60 to 329. In 
the first group, the average number of inhab- 
itants per square mile would constitute a 
good-sized village in most of the other States. 
If the counties thus termed urban be ex- 
cluded, it appears that the population of the 
remaining partly urban or rural counties liv- 
ing in communities of less than 2,000 inhab- 
itants numbered 135,605 in 1900 and 134,710 
in 1895. These counties, with one excep- 
tion, recorded a decreasing or stationary pop- 
ulation. Out of a total of 319 towns in the 
commonwealth, 136 decreased in population. 
When it is remembered that “rural” is only 
a relative term in Massachusetts, and that thé 
trolley has made almost the entire State easily 
accessible, some significance attaches to the 
fact that the rural population in sections be- 
yond the influence of the many large cities 
was stationary or decreasing. 


FROM COUNTRY TO CITY IN NEW YORK STATE. 


In New York, the conditions at work to 
produce population changes are entirely dif- 





The land area of New York State is 47,620 
square miles. For the whole State the density 
of population in 1905 was 169.4 persons to a 
square mile. In the metropolis (comprising 
326 square miles) it is 12,000, but in the 
remainder of the State, or nearly all in area, 
it is but 86. There is little or no resemblance 
between the population conditions of New 
York City and those of the State. The one 
is still growing rapidly, drawing her increase 
from all States and nations ; the other is slow- 
ly increasing in population in some localities, 
principally urban, and decreasing elsewhere, 
but with a total rate of increase of only about 
one-third that of the city. The next census 
(1910) will undoubtedly show that the bal- 
ance of power, as represented by population, 
has passed from State to city. 

At the federal census of 1850 five counties 
in New York showed a decrease in popula- 
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tion; in 1860, nine; and in 1870, nineteen. 
Doubtless the widespread decline shown in 
1870 was one of the many statistical evidences 
of the Civil War, as the number of counties 
decreasing in population from 1870 to 1880 
fell back to eight, reporting an aggregate loss 
of but 5,526 inhabitants. From 1880 to the 
present time the number of counties losing 
population has comprised, at each census, 
practically one-third of the entire number,— 
in 1890, twenty-three ; in 1900, twenty-two ; 
and in 1905, twenty-one. The total loss of in- 
habitants in the counties declining from 1880 
to 1890 was 42,606; from 1890 to 1900, 
30,266 ; and from 1900 to 1905, 18,426. The 
last, it should be remembered, is the return 
for five years only, and if the loss there 
shown should be as great in the following 
five years, the result would be an apparent 
loss for the decade of approximately 37,000. 

The land area of the twenty-two counties 
losing population from 1890 to 1900 was 
shown by the federal census reports to 
amount to 15,481 square miles, which also 
formed practically one-third of the entire 
State. The twenty-one counties decreasing 
in population in 1905 comprised .16,316 square 
miles. Thus, the area of decrease expanded 
in the five-year period compared with the pre- 
vious decade by approximately 1,000 square 
miles. 

Altogether, there are 43 New York counties 
which have shown a decrease in population 
at some period during the past century. In 
few instances has the decrease been continu- 
ous from the time of the first appearance. 
More often the population has fluctuated. 
Yet in the majority of such cases the county, 
particularly if it happens to be a rural county, 
has a smaller population at the present time 
than it had at some previous period of its 
history. The counties in this class number 28, 
or exactly half of the total number outside of 
the metropolitan district. They include 21,777 
square miles, or nearly one-half of the en- 
tire area of the State, and reported a total 
of 1,236,173 inhabitants in 1905. The total 
of their maximum population, however, was 
1,316,749. These 28 counties thus show a 
decrease of 80,576, or 6.1 per cent. of the 
aggregate highest population to which each 
has attained at any census since 1840. 

The 28 counties mentioned reached their 
maximum population at various censuses as 
follows: 1850, Greene, Wyoming, Living- 
ston; 1860, Chenango, Schoharie ; 1870, Os- 
wego, Putnam, Schuyler, Washington ; 1880, 
Clinton, Columbia, Essex, Lewis, Madison, 
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Otsego, Seneca, Tioga, Tompkins, Wayne, 


Yates ; 1890, Rensselaer ; 1900, Cayuga, Che- 
mung, Dutchess, Fulton, Hamilton, Steuben, 
Ulster. 





COUNTIES HAVING LESS POPULATION IN 1905 THAN AT 
SOME PREVIOUS CENSUS. 


It will be observed that nearly half of the 
counties in this class reached their maximum 
population in 1880. By that year the im- 
petus in agriculture and other industries 
which resulted from the close of the Rebel- 
lion was about spent, and the competition 
with the Western States in dairy and other 
agricultural products was becoming a serious 
matter in rural New York and New England. 
Since 1880, the hop industry of Otsego County 
has been greatly impaired by competition 
with California and the Dakotas; the dairy 
and cheese industry of the central and south- 
ern counties has encountered the severe com- 
petition of Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and 
other Western States, which have been as- 
sisted by improved freight service, and the 
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fruit sections in the western part of the State 
have been unable to withstand the competition 
of newly developed fruit-growing areas in Ar- 
kansas, Missouri, Michigan, and many other 


States in the West and Southwest. In fact, 
the total value of farms and farm improve- 
ments in the State of New York, which steadily 
increased up to 1880, has decreased ever since. 
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Of greater significance is the result ob- 
tained by division of New York’s population 
into committees of given size. The follow- 
ing table is based upon a separation of com- 
munities into two general classes,— rural, 
those having less than 2,000 inhabitants, and 
urban, those having more than 2,000 inhab- 
itants : 
























Urban population./Rural population./Per cent. increase. 
Geographic divisions. — 

1905. 1900. 1905. 1900. Urban. | Rural. 

Greater New York City and Westchester County. 77 4,233,468 | 3,612,927 9,263 8,532 17.2 8.6 
PACS TRLVOT COMIUICB soo 5.si0s5 as civic ccna s sicicccceeses 7,496 793,921 745,305 91,340 96,253 6.5 5.1* 

Long Island (exclusive of New York City) ........ 1,170 149,994 | 131,964 1,136 1,066 13.7 6.6 
Northern counties 13,987 307,669 | 291,093 | 106,927 109,094 5.7 2.0* 
Southern counties 11,086 448,991 | 425,583 | 187,087 | 196,364 5.5 4,7* 
SN NORE DN NNN IN oo oc d arate iy Sale slab isto wicrom a nawiemsuate nine 7,819 9,626 | 566,951 | 132,778 | 142,582 4.0 6.9* 

PS WONG oa Scho sans scibaauauanwainswanasioeablesene 5,286 98 865,658 8,1 75,522 8.2 3.4 
BAS cans enshhasabvarwaanecasiemnmencesaswasioaen 47,620 | 7,460,650 | 6,639,481 | 606,658 | 629,413 12.4 3.6* 




















* Decrease. 


Of the 930 towns in New York, 585 de- 
clined in population from 1900 to 1905, 62.1 
per cent. of the entire number. Several of 
the rural counties reported declines for almost 
all the towns within their limits., The coun- 
ties in this class, for the most part, are located 
in the distinctly farming sections in the cen- 
tral and southwestern parts of the State. 
About half of the towns in the mountain coun- 
ties at the north and southeastishow declines. 
The area devoted to farming in the Adiron- 
dacks and the Catskills, however, has always 
been limited, and hill county agriculture is 
probably as prosperous now as it ever was. 
Furthermore, these counties, in recent years, 
have come to depend largely for their support 
upon the tourist and the sportsman. 





Ebcess THAN S PERCENT INCREASE 
[33) Seer cent OR MORE 
Decrease 






CHANGES IN THE RURAL POPULATION OF NEW YORK 
CONSIDERED BY GEOGRAPHIC GROUPS OF COUNTIES. 


Urban population increased in all divisions 
at a rate varying from 4 per cent. in the cen- 
tral to 17 per cent. in the metropolitan dis- 
trict during the five years from 1900 to 1905. 
On the other hand, the rural population, al- 
though for obvious reasons increasing in the 
metropolitan district and on Long Island, has 
merely held its own in the lake counties, and 
decreased in the four other districts in which 
the largest rural population is located, so that 
the changes in these two general divisions of 
population show an increase of 12.4 per cent. 
in the urban population and a decline of 3.6 
per cent. in the rural population of the State. 


NOT A TEMPORARY CONDITION. 


Unfortunately, the decline in rural popu- 
lation here shown cannot be explained as 
merely a temporary manifestation. The re- 
turns for rural communities in 1890 and in 
1900 compared with those of 1880 and 1890 
show increasing areas of decreased popula- 
tion. Moreover, if a wider period of time be 
taken for comparison it appears that commu- 
nities having less than 2,000 inhabitants in 
1905 reported a total of about 600,000 inhab- 
itants in that year compared with approxi- 
mately 825,000 in 1860, a decrease of about 
25 per cent. in forty-five years. 

Decrease in population, however, is not 
confined to the distinctly rural communities. 
The aggregate population of all communities 
having less than 10,000 inhabitants was less 
in 1905 than in 1900. These communities 
together comprise more than half the total 
population of the State outside of New York 
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City. They contained an aggregate of 2,194,- 

127 inhabitants in 1900, and but 2,083,333 
in 1905. The country districts, villages, towns, 
and small cities thus sustained a loss of 
110,804 population, or 5 percent. It must 
not be overlooked that the period covered is 
but five years, or half the usual census period. 


Therefore, the decline here indicated for the . 


rural and partly rural population of New 
York is significantly large. All the groups 
above 10,000 population show substantial in- 
crease. Classification by size of community 
may be thus summarized : 

Communities under 10,000 population decreased 5 per cent. 
Communities from 10,000 to 100,000 population increased 

27.6 per cent. 

Communities over 100,000 population increased 15.5 per 
cent. 

The proportion of the total contributed by 
the different classes also suggests the declin- 
ing proportionate importance of the smaller 
communities and the increasing importance 
of large cities : 























Proportion in 
different classes. 
Classification of communities. 
1905. 1900. 
Pera laleraiebelaiaietnlalcicie ae eaieisia wee ciees 7.5 8.7 
ROODTO: BOD. cccscesecssscnsccss 12.7 15.1 
5,000 t 5.6 6.4 
10,000 to 25 7.6 7.9 
- 2,000 ti 4.0 2.9 
| 50,000 t 4.4 3.1 
Pe 100,000 to 500,000... ..... cc cece ee ee ee eee 8.4 8.6 
BD NCW VOR Ol Yi oicciscgicscscccsessnesis 49.8 47.3 
TOGO esa icicuciicacnaducddonwuseness 100.0 | 100.0 
SOME FACTORS IN RURAL NEW YORK’S DECLINE. 


What is the cause of the decline in the popu- 
lation of rural New York, the evidence of 


' which persists throughout the analysis of 
_ county, town, and community ? 


The effect 
_ of the agricultural depression in a State which 
_ is well adapted to agriculture has already been 
. briefly pointed out. It should be remembered, 
_ also, that the geographic position of the city 
_ of New York is such that in the natural course 
_ of events the rich and populous counties along 
: the Hudson and through the central parts of 
_ the State could be profitably employed in sup- 
plying the material needs of the city. The 
_ State of New York is able to supply the me- 
_tropolis with the greater. part of the fruit, 
\ poultry products, grain, and other staples nat- 
B wally required by a city of the size and loca- 
_ tion of New York. Instead of this, the State 









| has become a great highway. Five trunk 
_ lines of railroad traverse it, carrying from the 
Near and Far West all manner of supplies at 
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such low rates of transportation that.it hardly 
matters how great the distance or how perish- 
able the product. Foodstuffs are delivered 
in New York promptly at prices with which 
the farmers of the State find it difficult to 
compete. In this manner the inhabitants of 
the rural communities, so far as relates to the 
great staples, are practically jumped over, and 
it is not to be wondered at that they find only 
a precarious living from products for which 
there is but a limited local market. Even 
from that restricted field many have been 
driven out by the same process. In New 
England, the decline in agriculture has been 
to some extent offset by manufacturing enter- 
prises in rural communities, but rural New 
York does not generally apply this remedy. 


THE QUESTION OF SMALL FAMILIES. . 


The decrease in the proportion of children, 
about which so much has been said of late, 
may be another factor of much importance 
in accounting for the decline of population 
in rural New York. The small or childless 
household is obviously poorly equipped to 
make good the loss resulting from tie drain 
of emigration. Unfortunately, no detailed 
age tables by counties have been published 
by the federal census since 1860. Census 
age statistics are now published in detail only 
for States and large cities, and thus no satis- 
factory comparison of the change, if any, in 
the proportion of young children to the whole 
population is possible for counties or groups 
of counties. In order to obtain some light 
upon this important branch of the subject, 
the writer selected Otsego and Putnam as typ- 
ical rural counties of New York. ‘They are 
widely separated geographically, and have 
shown small change in population for a long 
period. Hethen personally counted the num- 
ber of native white children under ten years 
of age reported on the federal census sched- 
ules of 1900 from the two counties of Otsego 
and Putnam, in order to make an accurate 
comparison with the number recorded in the 
census report of 1860. , 

The proportion of young children in botlr 
of these counties decreased: almost exactly 
one-third in forty years. Otsego and Putnam 
were included in the 28 counties to which 
attention has been elsewhere called, reporting 
less population in 1905 than at some previous 
census. Conditions in all these counties are- 
similar, and it is probable that the change in 
proportion of children so marked in the two 
counties tested has occurred to about the 
same extent in the other 26. In 1860, the 
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total white population of the 28 counties in 
the group was 1,120,066, of which 280,501, 
or 25 per cent., were children under ten years 
of age, and in 1900, with a total white popu- 
lation of 1,235,698, if the proportion estab- 
lished in Otsego and Putnam be employed, 
the number of children was 206,362 (16.7 
per cent.). Thus, although the population of 
these counties increased 115,632 in forty 
years, the population under ten years of age 
probably decreased 74,139. It must be re- 
membered that these figures concerning de- 
crease in children are based merely upon test 
cases. The impression, however, produced 
by close inspection of the federal census 
schedules of 1900 for New York counties in 
the distinctly rural class is that there is a 
great preponderance of elderly or very old 
persons. There are many schedules (each 
schedule contains approximately one hundred 
names) which do not record even one infant. 


PROPORTION OF WHITE CHILDREN UNDER TEN YEARS OF 
AGE IN OTSEGO AND PUTNAM COUNTIES, 1860-1900. 
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Otsego....... 48,793 | 7,121 | 14.5 || 49,950 | 10,988 | 22.0 
Putnam...... 13,669 | 2'332 | 16.9 || 13.819 | 3,333 | 24:1 
Total..... 62,462 | 9, 15.0 || 63,769 | 14,321 | 22.5 

IMMIGRATION. 


There is a feature of the population prob- 
lem in the State of New York, and also in 
Massachusetts, perhaps as serious as those 
which have been discussed in the preceding 
pages, but which the figures of the census, 
dealing merely with total population, do not 
reveal. While the number of inhabitants of 
a county or a town may be stationary, or even 
increasing, at least temporary deterioration in 
the stock may be actively in progress. The 
sturdy men and women who have made the 
community, and who have contributed in such 
large measure to the success, not only of New 
York City, but of the States of the West and 
the Southwest, may be drifting rapidly away, 
while their places are taken by foreigners 
of all nationalities, who, whatever their fu- 
ture usefulness may be, are not at present in 
harmony with the spirit of the institutions 
created by the native stock. 

The federal census interstate migration 






statistics tend to confirm this conclusion. In 
1900, the number of New Yorkers who left 
the State to settle elsewhere exceeded the 
number of natives of other States who re- 
moved to New York by 785,000. The bal- 
ance of interstate migration is heavier against 
New York than against any other State. On 
the other hand, the number of “aliens” 
creased about 40 per cent. in thirteen years, 
and most of this unnaturalized increase lin- 
gered in the metropolis. 

While a few of the causes of the decline of 
population in New York are easily pointed out, 
in a larger sense the subject is undoubtedly 
connected with the social changes in progress 
in this country, the end of which we cannot | 
foresee. It may even prove to be true that de- 
cline in the rural population of the Eastern 
States will be a matter of no consequence in 
the future economic adjustment. Possibly 
we should concede that New York State would 
be even more prosperous than at present if 
the rural inhabitants should all concentrate in 
large cities or migrate to the wheat fields and 
dairy farms of the West with which they 
cannot compete at home. 

This view may be correct in theory, but it 
will be long before the average native Ameri- 
can is sufficiently catholic to accept it. It will 
be long, also, before he will view with equa- 
nimity another possibility (much more likely 
to be realized) ; our rural communities in the 
East may not decrease materially in popula- 
tion, but continue to undergo a steady and 
rapid change of race, by which the ambitious 
and self-reliant native stock,—seeking larger 
opportunity for success,—will be entirely sup- 
planted on the farm by foreigners of the na- 
tionalities now coming to our shores in such 
numbers. 

It may be that the future holds in store for 
New York and her sister States of New Eng: 
land, with which she is so closely identified 
by race, history, and location, such economic 
changes that the Anglo-Saxon spirit of their 
institutions will give place to a new ideal, re- 
sulting from a composite of the Irish, German, | 
Italian, Scandinavian, Hungarian, and Rus: | 
sian Jew, and doubtless we should be broad 
enough to admit that the new civilization may 
prove to be better than the old. Such change. 
as the years pass, may be an evolution, butit 
will be hard to convince a New Yorker of the 
old stock that the land which his forefathers l 
discovered, settled, and made prosperous, and | 
in which were founded the institutions so dear | 
to his race, has not reached its best develop: [i 
ment under his ideals. 
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MICHAEL DAVITT, THE IRISH PATRIOT. 


N ICHAEL DAVITT, whom the London 
Times characterized as “probably the 
most resolute and implacable enemy of the 
connection between Great Britain and Ireland 
that has appeared in modern time,” died in 
Dublin, on May 30, at the age of sixty years. 
Ile was born in County Mayo, of humble par- 
entage. One of the boy’s earliest recollee- 
tions was of his father’s eviction from his 
little farm for the non-payment of rent. The 
family having migrated to Lancashire, Michael 
found employment in a cotton mill, where an 
accident deprived him of his right arm. Later, 





he was employed as an assistant mail-carrier, 
as newsboy, and as printer’s devil. When he 
was nineteen years of age he joined the Fe- 
nian Brotherhood, in which he soon rose to a 
position of prominence. 

Having become involved in some of the 
Fenian conspiracies that came to light, in 
1870, Davitt was arrested on a charge of 
“treason felony,” was tried before Chief 
Justice Cockburn, and convicted by a jury, 
He was sentenced to fifteen years’ penal 
servitude, but after serving nearly half his 
sentence was released on «ticket of leave.” 
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In the meantime, his mother, who, though of 
Irish descent, had been born in the United 
States, had settled in Scranton, Pa. After 
his release from prison, Michael made his 
way to this country and began an agrarian 
agitation which was soon followed by the 
organization of the Land League under the 
leadership of Charles Stewart Parnell. The 
incendiary speeches that he made at this time 
in Ireland and in the United States led to 
the recall of his “ticket of leave” and his 
reimprisonment. He was released in 1882, 
but was prosecuted the following year for se- 
ditious speeches and again imprisoned for a 
three months’ term. While he was still a con- 
vict he was elected to Parliament, but was 
held disqualified by statute. Later, he de- 
clined the offer of several Nationalist seats 
on the ground that he could not conscientious- 
ly take the oath of allegiance. It was about 
this time that he became a convert to the 
single-tax theory of Henry George. Later, 
he accepted a seat, but resigned in 1899 as a 
protest against the Boer war. 


Davitt was a journalist and an orator of 
real ability. Whatever may be said of the 
course of action that led to his repeated im- 
prisonments, the purity of his motives has 
never been impeached. He served his cause 
faithfully, and was ever ready to join with 
those who had been his bitterest enemies in 
any movement that promised the independence 
of his country. In the words of Mr, W. T. 
Stead : 


In him the love for his fellow-man dwelt like a 
consuming fire. With the tenderness of a woman 
he united the courage ofa lion. A more indomitable 
man never stood in the dock or defied the constituted 
authorities from his place in Parliament. As the 
Father of the Land League his career recalls Lowell’s 
familiar lines: 


** Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 
The compact nucleus round which systems grow ; 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirls impregnate with the central glow.” 


Alike in British prison and in the House of Com- 
mons, on Irish hillsides and on the battle-scarred 
veldt, Michael Davitt was ever the fearless champion 
of the weak and the oppressed. 





THE GROWTH OF POLITICAL SOCIALISM. 


BY W.. D. 


age LIST political successes, at first 

sight, do not seem to stay. While 
around the world political socialism steadily 
grows, in any particular country, city, or 
electoral division where it has attained either 
a majority or partial success it is usually fol- 
lowed in the next elcction, or at least in two 
elections, either by defeat or by a marked’ 
diminution in its vote. Very rarely does a 
Socialist party win tliree successive elections. 
Few elected Socialist officeholders ever reach 
a second term. 

Instances of this are numerous. In Haver- 
hill and Brockton in Massachusetts, and in 
the few Western towns and cities, which have 
elected Socialist mayors or councilors, the 
seats have not been held after an election or 
two. Upon similar lines, the Public Owner- 
ship mayor of Chicago did not carry his pro- 
gramme in the second election. It was prob- 
ably the most fortunate thing for Mr. Hearst, 
and perhaps for his party, that he was counted 
out in New York. What permanent result 
upon Toledo’s legislation was left by her 
Golden Rule” mayor? In far-away Aus- 
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tralia, Mr. Watson’s socialistic Labor ministry 
held office only four months. The Belgian 
Socialist party, which has come nearer to a 
legislative majority than that of any European 
country, last year lost votes. The Socialist 
members of the Swiss National Council were 
reduced in the last election from six to two. 
What has been accomplished by the more than 
sixty-eight Socialist mayors who have been 
electedin France? Ifthe recent elections show 
a steady growth of political socialism in France, 
as is true also in Germany, in this country, and 
elsewhere, it must be remembered that in all 
these countries the Socialists are still a mi- 
nority party. Socialism seems to grow until 
it has a chance to show its hand, and then it 
appears to disappoint and to fail. 

But let no conservative or individualist 
draw too speedy a conclusion. A movement 
may suffer setback, not because its cause is 
weak or its claims false, but because it is so 
strong and its bearings so vast that it cannot 
be put in operation ina day. It is a small 
cause that triumphs ina small way. <A world- 
movement must have its beat and cosmic 
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“rhythm. No man ever saw a tide come in. 
7 One can but see waves that advance and 
hesitate and break and roll up the sand and 
‘then scamper back to meet the next advan- 
‘cing wave. Let no critic of socialism mistake 
| a wave for the ocean. 

' «THE SOCIALIST PARTY IS NOT SOCIALISM.” 

' But we can learn from these waves. So- 
‘cialists themselves are continually mistaking 
the wave for the ocean. The Socialist party 
‘is not socialism. Its invariable defeats after 
local successes are inevitable and to be ex- 
pected. The enthusiastic Socialist voter who 
‘has helped carry his candidate to success, 
knowing something and dreaming more of 
the greatness of socialism, expects his vic- 
torious champion to do great things. But 
what can a Socialist mayor or councilor, or 
even a Socialist cabinet, do to change an 
economic and legal system which has taken 
centuries to build? An anarchist can per- 
haps destroy in a day ; but a Socialist cannot 
change except through slow, tedious, uncertain 
process of law. Meanwhile, his ardent and 
change-hungry constituency first doubts, then 
suspects, perhaps accuses; and at the next 
election the party is defeated, though social- 
ism goes steadily on. 

The English Fabians have a saying that 
you cannot do much for socialism till you get 
over your socialism. It takes time for a na- 
tion to get over its socialism, and most coun- 
tries have not yet done so. Germany. France, 
and Belgium have at present a bad attack: 
In the United States the attack is coming on 
bravely. In Australia and New Zealand they 
are somewhat over it. In Great Britain and 
in Switzerland they are more over it than in 
any other European countries. Switzerland 
reduced her Socialist National Councilors from 
six to two because she did not need them. Her 
whole National Council is enacting socialism. 

Her cities are not so far along. Great Brit- 
ain’s Parliament has only one party Socialist 
because it has some eighty members who will 
_vote for Socialist measures. Her cities are 
| still farther along. The world is getting on. 
Those Socialists who threw bombs in Barce- 
lona, raise wild cries in Turin and Milan, 
(lemonstrate in Vienna and Budapest, organ- 
Ize riots in Moscow and Odessa, collect statis- 
tics in Berlin, throw epithets in Paris, carry 
ted flags in London, pack monster halls in 
New York and Chicago, are, after all, in the 
‘main but Socialist infants “crying in the 
“Nght and with no language but a cry.” 
Their socialism is inarticulate, though it has 
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ause. Older people hurry to satisfy the real 
needs of crying infants. Things are done; 
infants grow up. When socialism comes of 
age it is less noisy, but more effective. It 
does things for itself. 


THE LARGER MOVEMENT. 


The plain truth is that Socialist politics are 
but one phase or manifestation of a growing 
life, mightier and vaster than any party. It 
is not revolutionists who make revolutions. 
Revolutionists raise revolts, and when the re- 
volts are put down evolution steps in and 
brings about what the revolutionists desire. 
It is a delicate point in historical analysis to 
determine just how much is contributed to 
evolution by defeated revolts. The Socialist 
party is the party of revolt, and is necessary 
and has its place, but the various and chang- 
ing parties of socialistic evolution are the party 
that does things, the Party of Revolution. 

We have summarized in the accompanying 
table the present growth of Socialist votes, 
Socialist representatives in national legisla- 
tures, and the Socialist press in the different 
countries of the world. Details are given in the 
notes. See in the columns of percentage how 
Socialist voters are entitled to more represent- 
atives than they get. Even so the figures are 
suggestive. Yet socialism is more than these. 
It is not Will Thorne, the one avowed Marx- 
ist Socialist in the British Parliament, who is 
significant, but the forty-two other opportunist 
Socialists, many of them avowed Independent 
Labor men, and perhaps quite as much the still 
forty more Liberal and Radical members who 
will vote with them on most Socialist measures. 
These eighty-three votes in England’s Par- 
liament signify vastly more than many times 
eighty-thrce standards of premature revolt in 
the streets of Madrid or in the defiles of the 
Caucasus. The immediate significance of po- 
litical socialism is what it compels other par- 
ties to do. 


WHAT SOCIALISM HAS ACTUALLY DONE. 


See how the tide runs in this respect. So- 
cialism is to-day politically a minority party 
in every European country, yet what is it do- 
ing? In Austria it has brought the proud 
house of Hapsburg to bend the knee, and com- 
pels Francis Joseph to fight side by side with 
the Social Democrats to force universal suf- 
frage from the Liberals. In Italy it has na- 
tionalized the railroads and written more than 


one progressive bill in the legislation of a new | 


advanced Italy. In Switzerland it shapes the 
national policy and rules many cities. In Ger. 
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many it has almost captured the empire, and 
is driving the Conservatives to a desperate ef- 
fort to further limit a suffrage already unjust 
tothe proletariat. In France it haselected 1,200 
municipal councilors, compels 211 national 
Deputies to call themselves ‘Socialists of some 
sort, and stalks its way into cabinets and gives 
them ministerial portfolios. In Belgium it has 
compelled the Conservatives to insure thie 
unemployed, and to enact some of the most 
advanced legislation in the world outside of 
Australia and New Zealand. In these two 
countries it is creating, in the first, a codper- 
ative commonwealth, while in the latter it has 
almost done so. In Gres it Britain it enters 
Parliament, dominates municipal policy, makes 


SOCIALISM IN THE WORLD. 
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of London, in some respects, the greatest 
Socialist city of the world, puts John Burns 
into the cabinet, and makes King Edward 
say: “ We are all Socialists now.” In the 
United States? Senator Hanna, just before 
his death, declared the future to he between 
socialism and the Republican party. 
Democratic party wins for a while it will be 
by stealing the socialistic thunder. 

In a wholly different- line of advance, 
socialism is compelling capitalists to become 
philanthropists, and employers to purchase a 
temporary truce, by introducing industrial 
betterment. The Party of Evolution is the 
Party of Revolution, and evolutionary revolu- 
tion rules the world to-day. 
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(a) Fifty-five Party Socialists and 20 Independent So- 
cialists, besides 136 Socialist Radicals. 

(6) Inthe separate legislatures of Austria and Hungary. 

(c) In 1904, elections were held in half the electoral 
districts, and 302,771 Socialist votes were polled. 

(4d) The portion of the total electorate corresponding to 
the proportion of Labor members in the Australian 
federal House of Representatives to the total member- 
ship. The Australian Labor party is practically a Social- 
ist party. 

(ec) Labor members elected to the federal House of 
Representatives. In the separate Australian state legis- 
latures there are many more Labor representatives,—34 
in Queensland alone, 25in New South Wales,18in Victoria. 

(f) The portion of the electorate corresponding to the 
proportion of estimated Socialist members in the House 
to the total membership. Almost all parties in New Zea- 
land are more or less socialistic. 

(g) The portion of the total electorate corresponding to 
the proportion of the Labor group in the House of Com- 
mons to the total membership. 

(4) In the Labor group. Of these, only one (Will 
Thorne) was elected as a strict Party Socialist, repre- 
senting the Social Democratic Federation; but 7 be- 
long to the Independent Labor party, which is explicitly 


socialistic, and 13 more belong to the Labor Representa- 


tion Committee, which is practically socialistic, while 
6 more still are Fabian or Economic Socialists elected 
as Radicals. Of the remaining 16 in the Labor group, if 
any are not socialistic they 
those who favor Socialist measures among the Liberals, 
Irish Unionists, and Nationalists. The number in Parlia- 
ment favoring most Socialist measures is probably nearer! 


are more than balanced by fF 





100 than 48. 
(i) Attendants on secret political Socialist meetings. i 
(j) Full returns of the last election are not yet at hand. 

In 1904 the enrolled membership of the Socialist party | 

was 64,835, but this included many non-voters. 

(4) Estimated. A general election was held in 1%, 
but the returns are not yet at hand. 

(/) Estimated. 

(m) The portion of the electorate corresponding to the 
proportion of Socialist Deputies to the whole number of 
Deputies. 

(n) Asin England candidates must bear the cost of the , 
election, Socialist candidates were nominated only it 7 
five parliamentary districts. 

(o) Of these, 77 are dailies. 
countries where the trade-union papers are also Socialist ~ 
papers. 


The large numbers are it” 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


AN APPEAL TO OUR MILLIONAIRES. 


A* unusual amount of attention has been 
directed during the past month to the 
anonymous article under this title which ap- 
pears in the June number of the North A mer- 
icin Review. The writer, whose signature is 
«X,” is announced by the publishers of the 
North American as “the most profound phi- 
losopher living in the United States to-day.” 
In beginning his “appeal,” X harks back to 
a warning once uttered by Daniel Webster, 
who deplored the tendency of laws to create 
“a rapid accumulation of property in a few 
hands” and advocated “such distribution of 
property, by the laws which regulate its trans- 
mission and alienation, as to interest the great 
majority of society in the support of the 
Government.” 

Charges that this “rapid accumulation of 
property in a few hands” has been the result 
of immoral and illegal practices are so com- 
mon that they are taken almost as a matter 
of course. X cites a number of instances to 
show that such accusations are receiving cir- 
culation among what may be termed our mid- 
dle class, “composed of those who are not 
rich enough to be envied and yet who are 
not poor enough to be pitied.” He calls 
upon the millionaire class 


to take into thoughtful and careful consideration 
the question whether it is not now to their own true 
interest to join such of their fellow-citizens as are 
absolutely free from envy of their wealth, and abso- 
lutely devoid of unkind feelings toward them, in try- 
ing to discover whether there is any practical method 
of alleviating, and, if possible, removing, the rapid- 
ly growing dissatisfaction with their continued pos- 
session of the vast sums of money which they have 
cither themselves abstracted from the common store 
of all the people or which they have inherited from 
incestors who had so abstracted them. For all the 
property of a free nation belongs to its inhabitants, 
and whoever abstracts anything from it must, when 
challenged, prove his right to what he has taken. 


ABUSE OF THE AUTOMOBILE PRIVILEGE. 


In the following forceful passage, X lays 
lare one of the most harmful foibles of the 
American rich man: 


One does not wave a red flag in the face of a bull 
unless he has good reasons for wishing to inflame 
the bull; but, unfortunately, our millionaires, and 
especially their idle and degenerate children, have 


been flaunting their money in the faces of the poor 
as if actually wishing to provoke them to that in- 
sensate rage which is akin to madness and leads ‘to 
murder and the breaking up of laws.” In the sweep 
of a great current, it is foolish to exaggerate the in- 
fluence of a small rivulet which joins it, but let us 
consider for a moment one matter of very minor 
importance, except as showing an apparent actual 
desire on the part of the rich to draw upon them- 
selves the hatred of the poor. The motor-engine is 
not only.a most valuable invention for many purposes, 
but it offers those rich enough to afford it a very at- 
tractive mode of travel, and has undoubtedly not 
only come to stay, but to increase rapidly in use, as 
it ought. When cars are of a size proportioned to 
the width of the highway on which they run and are 
propelled at moderate speed, they are used without 
serious danger or discomfort to any other person 
using the highway or living beside it. Nobody has 
ever been hurt orseriously annoyed by an automobile 
of proportionate size going at ten miles an hour. 
But the rich prefer to buy immense cars which take 
almost all of a narrow street or road, and to drive 
them on all streets and roads, narrow or wide, at 
such speed as imperils the lives and limbs of every- 
body in their path ; and merely for their own selfish 

pleasure they afflict the poor and their children, well 

or ill, in their wayside homes, with offensive noise 

and clatter, and more offensive odor, and cover them 

with thick layers of dust, as they do all the travelers 
they pass ; and they actually kill other people on the 

highway if they are not able to run fast enough to 

escape them,—and then the great car speeds away. 

The Sun, of New York, reported, the other day, the 

killing of two aged women and one child; on an- 

other day two children were killed ; on another day 

one child was killed and a laboring man with his 

dinner-pail on his arm. The newspapers this morn- 

ing report the running down of two workingmen 

on their way to work and a Catholic priest on his 

way to church. Since New Yeavr’s Day these great 

cars, simply for the pleasure of their occupants, have 

killed more people on the public highways than were 

killed in the war with Spain. 


THE BASIS OF PROPERTY RIGHTS. 


The problem, therefore, resolves itself into 
this : 


Given the existing dissatisfaction of what is pre- 
sumably a majority of the voters with the vast for- 
tunes which have recently been accumulated, what 
is the best method of assuaging that discontent and 
of placing the laws for the enjoyment and inherit- 
ance of property upon such reasonable basis as will 
commend themselves to the majority of the Ameri- 
can electorate ? 


In attempting a solution of this prcblem, X 
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suggests the harmless experiment of applying 
a practical ethical test whereby the right- 
fulness of every man’s possessions may be 
fairly judged. Such atest would be found in 
a fair and reasonable equivalent of service to 
the people for the money withdrawn from the 
people. Take, for illustration, the salary of 
the President of the United States : 


He is supposed to be a person of the very first or- 
der, alike in character and in capacity, and equal in 
both respects to the ablest of our millionaires ; and 
he is charged with as grave, multiform, and oner- 
ous duties as can fall to the lot of any living man. 
Now, for a man of that high order, and for his ex- 
clusive devotion to such engrossing and far-reach- 
ing duties as the office entails, the American people, 
by their chosen representatives, have adjudged fifty 
thousand dollars a year, and the defraying of cer- 
tain expenses incident to the office, to be a fair and 
reasonable compensation for his best service. In 
other words, such a man and such services would 
be treated in an algebraic formula as equal to fifty 
thousand dollars a year and the outlays already men- 
tioned ; and the American people have decided that, 
in Lord Coleridge’s words, it is for ‘‘the general ad- 
vantage” that such should be the compensation of 
the President of the United States. Why should 
any other citizen either wish or be permitted to 
withdraw from the common store a larger annual 
sum? Aman gifted with exceptional ability, who 
has devoted many years of his life to perfecting a 
most useful invention, comes to the American people 
and says: “I have discovered something which will 
be greatly to your advantage. What compensation 
ought I fairly to receive for it?” And the chosen 
representatives of the people, speaking for them, 
answer: ‘It is for ‘the general advantage’ to en- 
courage useful inventions, and therefore if we find 
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your invention useful we will give you the exclusive} 
right to the profits of it for fourteen years, at the; 
end of which time it shall become public property,” 
A person with very unusual ability for initiating 
and managing a great industrial enterprise, or a 
great banking house, or a great system of transpor. 
tation, or a great department store, comes to the|” 
American people and says: ‘‘I wish to devote my. [ 
self to your service. What will you allow me toy. 
withdraw from the common property for such ser. |_ 
vice?” For the sake of argument only, suppose the 4 
American people in their generosity answer each of | 
these able men : ‘ Well, we will give you as much 
as we give the President of the United States ; and, 
while we only give him that compensation at most 
for eight years, we will give it to you for all the 
active years of your life, so that if you live fairly | 
long and are a good husbandman of your means you ~ 
ought to be able, besides living luxuriously, to leave 
a million dollars at your death.” 
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With this view once generally accepted, 
there will be no practical difficulty, says X, 
in framing laws, either State or federal, 
‘which would impose such a scale of pro. 
gressive taxation on both incomes and inher. 
itances as would discourage the appropriation 
by any man, by one evil device or another, of 
unearned millions of money from the common 
property of the community ; and, so far from 
such laws operating unkindly or harshly upon 
our millionaires themselves, they might be 
found to confer upon them the greatest possi- 
ble benefit, and to give them such peace and 
happiness as they can never enjoy while hold: 
ing fast to fortunes which the majority of 
their fellow-men have come to believe to Le 
‘tainted money.’ ” 





THE MUNICIPAL SLAUGHTERHOUSES OF PARIS. 


© ges thing that the Chicago packing-house 

investigation has made clear to the pub- 
lic mind is that municipal regulation has been 
an utter failure in the Chicago stock yards. 
Under the circumstances, it is only natural 
that Mayor Dunne’s suggestion of municipal 
slaughterhouses should attract much atten- 
tion. Chicago, however, is not the only great 
city that is now considering this problem. 
The London County Council is seriously inter- 
ested in the establishment of public abattoirs 
in the British metropolis, and is only awaiting 
the passage of the necessary legislation by 
Parlament. Members of the council recently 
visited the Villette slaughterhouses of Paris, 
and were evidently much impressed by what 
they saw there. A writer in the World's 


Work and Play (London), Mr. Frederic Lees, 


draws an interesting comparison between the 
London and the Paris systems. 

The Villette slaughterhouses are owned and 
operated by the city of Paris itself, although 
the cattle market connected with them was 
erected, in 1867, by a private company, to 
which the municipality granted the conces- 
sion for a period of fifty years, during which 
the company received payment by annuities. 
One other great municipal abattoir of more | 
recent construction is situated in the Vaugi- 
rard quarter. Private slaughterhouses have 
been done away with in Paris since 1818. 
The inspection of live stock in the market is 
carried on with great thoroughness by a large © 
staff of veterinary surgeons, or their assist- 
ants, attached to the Prefecture of Police. | 
There is a daily, and in some cases almost 
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hourly, disinfection of 
the pens with a solu- 
tion of eau de Javel. 

The slaughter- 
houses, which are solid- 
ly built and arranged 
on a fan-shaped plan, 
are separated intoequal 
groups by streets which 
cross at right angles. 
The open courtyards, 
in which the oxen are 
killed, as well as the 
rooms where animals 
are cut up and dressed, 
ready for sale to the 
butchers, are carefully 
cemented, the ground 
sloping toward a cen- 
tral trough which leads 
direct to the drains. 
There is a_ plentiful 
supply of water, and 
Mr. Lees states that the whole place is kept so 
scrupulously clean that toward 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the killing is over for the 
day and buying begins, it would never be 
imagined that it had so recently been the 
scene of the slaughter of thousands of animals. 
The system of inspection is described as 
follows : 

After each carcass has been dressed and suspended 
on the stands with stout iron pegs, which can be seen 
both inside and outside each échaudoir, it is exam- 
ined by one of the numerous inspectors of the Pre- 
fecture of Police, who, on finding it to be sound and 
of good quality, stamps it in violet ink with the let- 
ters PP (Prefecture of Police). Should he find that 
it is diseased, he immediately reports the matter to 
his superior officer ; the special cart which collects 
unsound meat is sent around ; and the carcass is re- 
moved, either to be rendered useless for sale as hu- 
man food by sprinkling it with petroleum or to be 
given to the Jardin des Plantes for the use of the 
wild animals. In this way, not a single pound of 
meat is offered for sale in Paris without it having 
been examined. Before each carcass leaves the abat- 
toirs the officials at the exit look to see that it is 
properly stamped, and at the same time that it is 
weighed, in order to claim the various dues which 
must immediately be paid to them. Among these 
is a sum of two franes per hundred kilogrammes 
(about $4.20 per ton) which is named the “‘slaughtei- 
house tax,” and which the municipality sets aside 
for the purpose of defraying the cost and mainte- 
nance in a good state of repair of the abattoirs. The 
total amount which the city annually receives from 
the Villette slaughterhouses is, in round figures, 
£132,000 ($660,000). A good deal of this is naturally 
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represented by direct dues on meat, but at the same 
time the sums which it receives from other sources 
constitute no mean part of its revenue. 
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A CATTLE-PEN AT VILLETTE MARKET, PARIS, 


Side industries similar to those with which 
we are familiar at the Chicago stock yards 
are carried on inside the abattoirs, and these 
all contribute to the budget of the city of 
Paris. Monopolies of these minor trades are 
sold at auction to the highest bidders. One 
firm has the exclusive right of buying and 
preparing the material out of which sausage- 
skins, violin strings, and other things are 
made. Another finds its profit in blood, from 
which it extracts the albumen. <A third man- 
ufactures artificial manure. A fourth makes 
a specialty of leather. The administrative 
functions are divided between the Prefecture 
of the Seine and the Prefecture of Police. 
The duties of the latter consist in maintaining 
good order, in seeing to the salubrity of the 
premises in general, and in guarding against 
fire. 

The efficiency of the system of inspection 
at Paris as compared with that of London is 
the subject of enthusiastic comment by Mr. 
Lees. In Paris, the detection of disease in 
meat is not left, as it is in London, to inex- 
perienced slaughterers. It is the work of an 
ample staff of properly qualified inspectors. 
It is impossible, in Paris, for meat retailed in 
stores to escape inspection, as it so frequently 
does in London. In fact, the London system 
has broken down, and the inspectors have had 
to shift their responsibility to the slaughter- 
house foreman, because it was practically im- 
possible for them to examine every animal 
slaughtered. The staffs of inspectors are not 
large enough to cope with the task, 
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I{E final triumph of democratic princi- 
ples in Russia as foreshadowed by cur- 
rent events is being accepted by a large part 
of the European periodical press as a wholly 
unexpected political development. Keen ob- 
servers of Russian history, both in Russia and 
in this country, however, have for years been 
looking for the decline of the Romanov power 
and the advent to participation in the govern- 
ment by the mass of the people. One of the 
keenest students of Russian conditions in this 
country, himself a Russian by birth (Mr. Her- 
man Rosenthal, who has more than once con- 
tributed to these pages), reminds us that as far 
back as the early sixties of the past century 
the establishment of a Russian parliament was 
discussed at congresses of both nobles and 
zemstvos. Even some of the bureaucratic 
leaders, notably Count Orlov-Davidov, court 
master of ceremonies, advocated (in 1865) 
popular representation. The feudal nobility, 
however, was too strong in its opposition for 
the Orlov-Davidov idea to succeed. Soon af- 
terward, also, political progress in Russia was 
brought to a standstill by the growth of pan- 
Slavism and of the narrow Greek Orthodox 
nationalism of Pobyedonostzev. 

It was this Greek Orthodoxism which nul- 
lified all the democratic tendencies of Alex- 
ander II.’s later years. The Russian people 
had been made to lelieve that all political 
innovation, and all modern political ideals, 
were antagonistic to the traditions of “ Holy 
Russia.” Hence the high-handed treatment 
of the Poles, the Armenians, the Jews, and 
the Lutheran Germans. The oppression of 
these was made a means to an end,—that of 
maintaining the power of the bureaucracy. 
The minor nationalities and: their aspirations 
for justice were constantly held up before the 
eyes of the Greek Orthodox Russians as the 
source of all evil in Russia, and as the only 
danger to the stability of the empire. Mani- 
festly, however, their delusion could not be 
maintained indefinitely. The growing abuses 
in political and economic life, and the in- 
creasing cumbersomeness of the corrupt and 
antiquated governmental machinery, were cer- 
tain in the course of time to bring about a 
popular disillusionment. 

It is worthy of note here that this popular 
disillusionment was one of. the prime factors 
in the sweeping success of the Constitutional 
Democrats at the recent elections. As has 
already been pointed out by 8. Frank in Svo- 
boda ¢ Nultura (Liberty and Civilization), the 


THE TRIUMPHANT PROGRESS OF RUSSIAN DEMOCRACY. 





successor of Peter Struve’s suspended week- 
ly, Polyarnaya Zvyezda (Polar Star), the Jap- 
anese War hastened the fusion of the “ Intel- 
ligentzia,”—that is, the educated classes.— 
with the Russian masses, thus giving the latter 
able and courageous leaders in their struggle. 
The auto-bureaucracy had hitherto managed 
to keep the two apart, resorting at times to 
desperate measures in attaining this end, 


The fusion between the “Intelligentzia” and the 
masses marks the beginning of a Russian democ- 
racy, and whatever events may now follow, it will 
hardly be eliminated from Russian national life. 
It should not be forgotten, at the same time, that 
there are large numbers of Orthodox Russians who 
view the approach of representative government 
with alarm. They feel that Western ideas may 
lessen the influence of the Greek Orthodox religion, 
and rather than endanger the latter they would put 
up with the long-existing political abuses. Their 
efforts in behalf of the old order of things must 
nevertheless remain futile, particularly since they 
had discredited themselves by association with the 
most lawless and disreputable elements of Russian 
society in the *‘ Black Hundred” organizations. The 
bulk of the voters supported the candidates of the 
Constitutional Democratic party becanse they felt 
convinced that this more than any other party rep- 
resented the broader interests of the entire nation ; 
hence, its triumph may be regarded as the triumph 
of democracy itself. 

The growing strength of the young democ- 
racy may be clearly traced in the fateful 
events of the last two years. The assassina- 
tion of Plehve, on July 28, 1904, was a fear- 
ful blow for the bureaucracy, for he more 
than any other man knew how to keep in 
working order the rusty machinery of Rus- 
sian administration. The iron hand that un- 
hesitatingly crushed the least manifestation 
of political dissent was removed, and the 
country breathed more freely under the lib- 
eral régime of Svyatopolk-Mirski. Then came 
another red-letter day in the history of Rus- 
sian democracy—the 22d of January, 1905— 
when the peaceful procession of workingmen 
was fired upon by the soldiers and Cossacks. 
The common people realized that between 
them and the Czar was a great gulf that could 
not be bridged by humble petition. The pop- 
ular mind was made more receptive to demo- 
cratic ideas, and the manifesto of October 30, 
1905, was but a recognition of the growing 
democracy. With this recognition came also 
the attempt to check the rising tide of popu- 
lar unrest. The counsels of Trepov and other 
reactionaries prevailed once more, and there 
was a recurrence of the ‘‘ white terror.” 
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MOSCOW’S PRINTER-LEGISLATOR. 
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of the latter only served to in- 


interests which found expres- 
sion at the first favorable op- 
portunity. 


We see, thus, that the Cauca- 
sians, the Armenians, Tatars, and 
even the numerically important 
Little Russians of the Ukraine, have 
been guided in the elections by their 
own specific interests, or at any rate 
have not allowed these interests to 
become obscured in the more gen- 
eral political issues. This latter is 
particularly true of Poland and the 
Baltic provinces, where racial or na- 
tionalist considerations played an 
important réle. One may well un- 
derstand the motives that guided 
the Poles in seeking to emphasize 


(I. F. Savelyev, member of the Duma from Moscow, who is a compositor nationalist issues. On the other 
in the office of the Russkiya Vyedomosti.. Mr. Savelyev stands at the hand, it is difficult to sympathize 


case to the right of the picture, facing front.) 


It was during this period of gloom that Russian 
democracy steadily gathered strength and prepared 
itself to gain the mastery in Russian political life. 
Milyukov and, after him, Frank point out with 
much justice that Russia has not a bourgeois class 
like that of France or Germany. It has its capital- 
ists, but these are not welded into a body with 
distinct traditions and ideals. They are more like 
the capitalists of the United States, representing 
business interests rather than class or party interests 
and traditions. For this reason, Russian democracy 
has little to fear from the organized opposition of 
capitalist interests. The absence of such opposition 
must of necessity be reflected in a more active 
growth of democracy, and, indeed, one may already 
see from the deliberations of the Duma.that many 
of the restrictions and difficulties that have had to 
be overcome in countries like France and Germany, 
and which had their origin with the bourgeoisie, 
will not bar the progress of popular government in 
Russia. Frank goes so far as to claim that because 
it is unimpeded by tradition democracy in Russia 
will have a development more healthy and normal 
than that of Germany or Austria, and that Russian 
parliamentarism may some day serve as a model for 
other countries, 


The writers already quoted, as well as other 
careful observers of Russian political condi- 
tions, seem to overlook one important fact 
that is to affect vitally the fortunes of Russian 
democracy. They fail to make proper allow- 
ance for nationalistic currents already setting 
in in the political sea of the Russian Empire. 
The recent elections for the Duma, Mr. Rosen- 
thal points out, have demonstrated forcibly 
that the various peoples of which the vast 
population of the country is composed have 
not at all lost their identity under the stern 
regine of the bureaucracy. The arbitrariness 


with the Baltic barons in their ef- 

forts to further their own class in- 
terests by organization. It seems that the obsolete 
feudal regulations and their treatment of the Lett 
peasantry had made few friends for them. 

Nationalist issues played a less important part 
with the Jewish voters, for they understood that 
their interests lay with those of the party of popular 
liberty. None the less, a portion of the Jewish vot- 
ers, notably those of the Zionist: organization, did 
not entirely lose sight of nationalist issues. Similar 
movements were observed elsewhere. 

The Duma has made due recognition of 
the nationalist issues, and demanded in its 
reply to the address from the throne that the 
various nationalities be accorded full rights, 
and be allowed to develop in accord with 
their own traditions. 

Alexander Ular, the author of an interest- 
ing work, “Russia from Within,” in which 
he shows a thorough acquaintance with the 
ways of the Russian bureaucracy and court, 
has just published another work, on the 
“Reconstruction of Russia.” In discussing, 
in the latter, the future of Russia he suggests 
that the empire may be forced to form a fed- 
eration of states with a central government 
based on broad parliamentary principles, 
whereby the component parts are to be given 
the broadest autonomy. 


What the Poles Have Already Gained. 


In commenting upon the assembling of the 
Duma from the standpoint of Polish national 
aims the Zgoda (Concord), the Polish weekly 
published in Chicago, points out the fact that 
in the Duma there are more peasants than in 
the French Parliament, more workingmen 
than in the English Parliament, and more 


tensify the narrower nationalist 
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scholars than in the German Reichstag. It 
is deserving of notice, says the Zgoda, that in 
the so-called fundamental law no mention is 
made of Poland, while, on the other hand, 
distinct mention is made of Finland. 


The present government may infer from this that 
Poland constitutes a part of that Russia which the 
first article declares to be “‘one and indivisible.” 
The Polish members, on the other hand, may inter- 
pret the omission of mention of Poland in the fun- 
damental law as showing that the relation of Poland 
to Russia is not a permanent relation, but a change- 
able one,—a relation which parliament has the right 
to regulate.as it may see fit. 


Analyzing the result of the elections and 
commenting upon the parts taken by the dif- 
ferent nationalities that make up the Russian 
Empire, the Zgoda declares that in the old 
kingdom of Poland the result of the elections 
was, in general, a victory for the Polish na- 
tional cause. The returns from nine of the 
ten “ governments ” constituting the kingdom 
of Poland show that in only one (Suwalki) 
were the Poles defeated. This Chicago Polish 
journal continues : 


It was the National Democratic party that won. 
This party was obliged to fight, not only the Rus- 
sians and the Nationalists, or Separatist Jews, but 
also the indolence, the indifference, and the folly of 
its own community. The dangerous, irrational 
agitation against participation in the election, com- 
bined in many cases with Terrorist crimes, had op- 
pressed the Polish community more severely than it 
had the Russians. It was only in the very last days 
of the campaign, when it was seen with what re- 
lentless solidarity the Russian and Jewish masses 
were making ready for the election, only when 
such men as Sienkiewicz and Slowacki (author of 
‘“‘Pharaoh the Priest”) began to appeal to their 
countrymen,—it was only then that the Poles moved 
and won the victory. They not only captured the 
entire delegation from the two largest cities of the 









kingdom—Warsaw and Lédz—but they also sent to j 
the Duma more than a score of other Poles. ; 

In Lithuania and Ruthenia (those parts of | 
Russian Poland not comprised in the king. | 
dom) the Poles elected twenty-four of their | 
race, and in the governments of Grodno and |_ 
Kovno they elected two. 






a 
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The government of © 
Minsk, the fatherland of Kosciusko and other 
distinguished Poles, returned a number of 
their own nationality, including Alexander 
Lednicki, who, according to the St. Peters. 
burg correspondent of the New York Sun, 
“ig perhaps the most forcible and effective 
orator in the Duma.” The government of 
Vilna sent the Roman Catholic Bishop Roop © 
and also the Zionist Jew Rabbi Lewin. 

There are some sixty-three Poles in the 
Duma, including thirty-three representatives 
from the old kingdom, and the rest from dif- 
ferent portions of the empire. It is signifi 
cant that a number of eminent Poles were 
elected from Russian cities, among them Prof. 
Leon Petrazycki, a member of the faculty of 
the University of St. Petersburg and one of 
the leaders of the Constitutional Democratic 
party. There are also some fifteen Poles in 
the Council of the Empire. 

Referring, in conclusion, to the aims of the 
Polish deputies, the Zyoda says : 

We may expect that all the Polish members will [ 
act with solidarity on the point of autonomy for f 
Poland. In its relation to the Russians the Polish 
group will join the Constitutionalists, since the in- 
troduction of a constitution would be in the inter- 
est of all the conquered countries. . . . In our opin- 
ion, also, the Polish group ought to act the part 
rather of a delegation from a foreign power than 
the part of representatives of a portion of Russia. 
That is, they should leave to the Russians the set- 
tlement of their internal and purely Russian affairs, 
and not intermeddle too much in those affairs, in 
order not to offend the Russian nation. 
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THE FIRST DAY OF THE YEAR ONE IN RUSSIA. 


HE most comprehensive, graphic, and au- 
thoritative story we have yet seen of 
the memorable 10th of May, when the Rus- 
sian Duma began its sessions, as well as of the 
events which led up to it in the weeks imme- 
diately preceding, is Dr. E. J. Dillon’s account 
in the Contemporary Review for June. The 
story is told under the title at the head of this 
article. 

The weather on this auspicious day was su- 
perb,—warm, clear, and sunny. ‘The capital 
on the Neva was crowded, and every one was 
on tiptoe of expectation. The first bad omen 





was the lateness of his majesty the Czar, who 
was an hour behindhand in reaching the Win- 
ter Palace, where the opening ceremonies 
were to take place. At this point we quote 
Dr. Dillon’s description : 


Naturally, the commoners were first at the tryst- 
ing-place,—the peasants and workmen in high, evil- 
smelling boots, red cotton shirts, long coats, black 
or colored blouses, and the others trim and spruce 7 
in evening dress. Some of the horny-handed sons | 
of toil looked overawed at what they saw, and theit 
astonishment grew in intensity as they beheld the 
new arrivals, the grand dignitaries and courtiers |, 
whose every movement darted sheaves of dazzling | 
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From Collier's Weekly. 


EMPEROR NICHOLAS OPENING THE DUMA. 


(The Czar reading the speech from the throne to the Duma in the Winter Palace, on May 10.) 


sun-rays into the eyes of the wondering rustics. The 
grandees stood on the right hand of the throne, the 
people’s champions on the left, each looking upon 
theother unlovingly. Cloth-of-gold, glittering braid, 
shimmering diamonds, stars, medals, and bright 
sashes transformed the gathering of ‘‘somebodies” 
into a brilliant picture, while the nobodies were a 
dark mass in whose somber hue the white sheepskin 
of a few Polish costumes and the purple of a Ro- 
man Catholic prelate’s robes were wholly absorbed. 
“What a mixture !” exclaimed one of the chamber- 
lains. ‘TI involuntarily felt my pockets when pass- 
ing through that crowd,” remarked another. ‘Some 
of them are real hooligans,” declared an aristocrat 
from the south. ‘All these precious stones are the 
people’s.” ‘So is the palace and all it contains,” 
argued one plebeian statesman. ‘There will be a 
holiday in our street very soon,” a third said, by way 
of comforting his friends, “‘and then...” ‘Aye, 
then... ” repeated others. : 


It was clearly a mistake, says Dr. Dillon, to 
receive the deputies in the Winter Palace, since 
it gave them, not only a wrong, but a mischie- 
vous, idea of the life of the Czar. A life of 
simplicity and homelikeness is really charac- 
teristic of the Russian tmperial family, where- 
as when the peasants looked upon the Winter 
Palace, with its gold, silver, and precious 
stones, as one of the Apostles regarded Mary’s 
costly ointment of spikenard, their thoughts 
resembled his: “ Why was not this ointment 
sold for three hundred pence and given to 
the poor?” All the starving peasants in 
the empire might be fed for a twelvemonth on 
the proceeds of the sale of the wealth accumu- 
lated here. And that was a train of thought 
which ought never to have been raised.” 
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During the entering march, says Dr. Dillon, 
the Emperor himself was scarcely noticed, 
but the two Empresses, his wife and _ his 
mother, were the center of all eyes. The Czar 
himself was very inconspicuous. 


For his somber military uniform, his slight fig- 
ure, low size, and modest air and gait, the absence 
of all theatrical devices,—even the ermine mantle 
which lay untouched on the throne,—everything, in 
a word, contributed to render many unconscious of 
his presence. Playingthe most prominent. réle on a 
great historic occasion, it ought, perhaps, to have 
been his care to dress suitably for the part. His 
trusty cousin, the German Kaiser, would have un- 
dertaken to teach him what to do and how to do it, 
but the Czar had nobody near him who could give 
him sound advice. The consequence,—one of the 
consequences,—was that he seemed to have dropped 
casually into the throne-room like a superfluous 
man, to whom no special place had been assigned. 
During the chanting of the Te Deum the Emperor 
prayed and crossed himself piously, like any of his 
subjects. The commoners, if they prayed at all, 
prayed in secret, their left hand knowing not what 
their right hand was doing. When the Te Deum 
was over and the monarch stood alone at the end of 
the room farthest from the throne the contrast be- 
tween his modest appearance and the Solomonic 
glory of his courtiers was painful. Andthen when, 
still alone, he walked slowly up the hall, all eyes 
riveted on his person, one regretted, for his sake, 
that there was so little in the outer man to foster 
admiration or even to repay curiosity. Heascended 
the throne with a degree of deliberation and slow- 
ness which seemed exaggerated, and his refusal to 
don the imperial mantle—which ought, perhaps, to 
have been worn before he entered the hall—intensi- 
fied the feeling of disillusion that came over many 
of the spectators. The reading of the speech was 
welldone; the pitch of the voice, the intonation, the 
clearness of articulation, were all admirable. And 
yet there was that wanting which is like sunshine 
to a beautiful landscape, or a smile to a lovely wo- 
man. The speech, which he himself composed after 
having read and disapproved three several drafts 
presented by his advisers, lacked the heart-fire that 
inspirits men and captivatesthem. It was addressed 
to the minds of his heroes, and in Russia men’s 
minds are divorced from their wills. Tomove them 
at all one must act upon their hearts, and the Km- 
peror does not appear to have had the open sesame 
thereto. 

Speaking of the Tauride Palace, in which 
the sessions of the Duma itself are being 
held, Dr. Dillon says: “The building is light, 
cheerful, and spacious. The chamber of meet- 
ing is better lighted and more spacious than 
the German Reichstag, and is a worthy coun- 
cil chamber for the chosen spokesmen of a 
great nation.” After the opening ceremonies 
the regular business of the session began. 

Quel mélange! Mohammedans, Jews, Old Be- 
lievers, Roman Catholic priests and one bishop, 
Germans, Poles, Armenians, Georgians, Lutherans, 
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Ksthonians, evening dress, fustian, court costumes, 
and blouses elbowed each other on the way. ‘The 
nation is coming,” people said, repeating the words 
they had learned in the history of the French Revo- 
lution. And the nation’s leader? I asked myself. 
But the question suggested no name. Was there 
among the four hundred and sixty deputies present 
one of those born shepherds of men who exercise the 
kingship without crown or scepter, and command 
obedience without soldiers or police? Does any one 
of them know the magic word which will evolve or- 
der out of chaos ? 


Passing to a consideration of the delibera- 
tions during the first day’s session of the 
Duma, Dr. Dillon compliments the leaders of 
the majority party for their moderation and 
good judgment. 


All that I shall venture to say, therefore, under 
the present tangled conditions is that the demands 
made by the Constitutional Democratic party for a 
fully parliamentary régime seem fair and reason- 
able, considering all that went before, and that if 
granted they may produce excellent results. On 
the other hand, the manner in which these demands 
have been received by the ministers who compose 
the government is unwise, aggressive, and fraught 
with danger. 


In Russia, says Dr. Dillon, as in Ireland, 
land hunger is a predominant passion. 


Men there would sell their very souls for a few 
acres. In the Czardom, the country of radical so- 
lutions, the task of gratifying it is arduous, thank- 
less, and even dangerous. There the peasants are 
the real empire-bearers. It is not only the luxury 
of the Winter Palace, but also the needs of the army 
and navy and the caprices of the legion of bureau- 
crats, which depend upon their daily toil. The mu- 
zhik is the Hercules who bears the burden of Atlas. 
Yet the soil he tills is often split up into narrow 
strips separated from one another by several miles 
of other people’s fields, and even were it all together 
it would not be enough to satisfy his needs. The 
simplest way to gratify them would appear to be by 
a forced sale of the estates belonging to private in- 
dividuals, the crown, Church, and monasteries, and 
a fair distribution of them to the people. Theoret- 
ically, it all seems quite simple and satisfactory. 

One of the roots of this ‘agrarian difficulty, 
he continues, is the incompetency of the peas- 
ant to make the inost of the land he already 
Owns. 

The Russian peasant is shiftless, listless, and 
trustful in Providence. He barely tickles the soil, 
and expects it to bring forth abundance of cereals. 
The field from which he gets from 20 to 40 poods 
of corn would yield, under the same conditions, 128 
to the Belgian, 123 to the Englishman, 115 to the 
Japanese. Even the landowner in Russia gets very 
much more out of his land acre per acre than the 
peasant, because he knows how to till it better. But 
taking peasant and squire together we find that the 
Russian harvest yields, on an average, 22.4 poods of 
rye or wheat per head of the population, whereas 
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the North American gives 66.9, the Danish 50, and 
the Austro-Hungarian 47.4. Therefore, a mere addi- 
tion of arable soil to the peasants’ farms will not 
make things better; and if that addition means a 
lessening of the amount of land owned by private 
individuals, it will make things very much worse. 
And this is the reason: The landlords do relatively 
much for their estates. They till them rationally, 
maintaining their fertility. And as they possess a 
large amount of the soil, the consequence is that 
Russia is enabled to keep up her favorable balance 
of trade, totaling about thirty-five millions sterling. 
Now, it is the conviction of many experts, whose 
calculations, however, I have not myself verified, 
that if the estates or a large part of the estates now 
belonging to the landlords were to be expropriated 
and sold to the peasants Russia would cease to ex- 
port cereals, the balance of trade would no longer be 
in her favor, she would be unable to provide the 
funds for the payment of interest on the foreign 
debt, and bankruptcy would again be in sight. 

Moreover, this will not be any permanent 
solution, because, as soon as by thrift, hard 
work, or special mental equipment certain 
peasants become rich landowners themselves 
the others will without doubt attack them as 
‘apitalists. Indeed, in some provinces the 
peasants have left off burning landlords’ 
manors and are now setting fire to the farm- 
houses of well-to-do muzhiks 

After declaring that Count Witte resigned 
the premiership because his work was inter- 
fered with by General Trepov, “who is now 
the real governor-general of Russia,” Dr. Dil- 
lon says: “Throughout all the events since 
Witte’s departure, the voice has been the 
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voice of Goremykin, but the plans were those 
of Trepov.” Trepov, says Dr. Dillon, is a 
combination of Pobyedonostzev and Plehve. 
Goremykin is “a political jellyfish.” He is 
incapable of planning a rounded policy, “or 
of doing three hours’ work without lying 
down.” The country, however, is not de- 
ceived. It is the crown and the autocracy 
that are blind. 


The peasants no longer believe in promises made 
by the authorities. . Deeds alone can convince them, 
and the crown has not money enough nor land 
enough to redeem even a moderate promise. In the 
Democrats they still have faith, and the Democrats 
offer them far more land than the government can. 
Therefore, the peasants will support that party in 
all political questions in order to obtain its support 
in the agrarian question. 


Dr. Dillon is careful not to make any dog- 
matic statements as to the future. He ven- 
tures, however, this prophetic statement : 


There is no hope, therefore, that the crown and 
the Duma will combine to work for the good of the 
Russian nation. <A conflict is inevitable, and the 
parliament has the choosing both of the ground and 
the issue. There may be some further debates in 
the Duma; this agrarian bill, for instance, may be 
discussed and passed, but it must finally be sent to 
the Council of the Empire, where it will surely be 
interred. Then Russia’s best men will withdraw or 
be withdrawn, and the monarch will find himself 
confronted with the nation. Then a series of con- 
flicts, disorders, Jacqueries, will probably begin of 
which the present generation has no adequate con- 
ception. 





THE STRUGGLE OF ARCHITECTURE AGAINST UGLINESS. 


epee the vast industrial and commercial 

expansion of our day brings with it the 
tendency to bend the structure of cities to its 
uses, regardless of the element of beauty, 
which ought to be an essential consideration, 
is a truth that needs no demonstration. In 
discussing this subject with much warmth in 
an issue of the Woche (Berlin), Professor 
Wetterlein, of Darmstadt, pictures a wan- 
derer whose “unstilled longing” leads him 
hack to his native village, whose every tree 
and stone are dear to his heart. He finds it 
converted into a popular summer resort, with 
all the “ modern conveniences.” 


The old church spire, the poplars at the entrance, 
have disappeared, and the wanderer has not the 
heart to enter the renovated church. The village, 
like so many other places, has been extended. The 
plans of a first-class surveyor have been adopted by 
the authorities, “‘choking every free effort in the 





direction of sound common sense.” Most of the 
building plans emanated from the parties in charge 
of the building construction. Plaster and panel- 
work gave way to glazed bricks, destroying the har- 
mony of the quaint colored window-frames, of the 
simple doors with their symbolic ornaments. 


People have no doubt grown conscious, 
the writer says, of the flagrant offenses of 
this nature which have been and are still be- 
ing daily perpetrated, and consciousness is a 
road to betterment. But along with thisknowl- 
edyve, resignation and discouragement have 
also spread. Is there, then, no way to stem 
the destruction of the old culture? Must mod- 
ern architectural efforts infallibly lead to es- 
thetic vulgarity, to brutality of sentiment ? 
Must the modern life on one hand and indus- 
try with its prosiness on the other irresistibly 
do violence to and dishonor a nobler culture ? 

These questions can best be answered by 





















A GERMAN VILLAGE SCENE IN WHICH ASSTHETIC BUILDING IS EXEMPLIFIED. 
(One of the model houses and streets exhibited at the recent Dresden Exposition.) 


casting our eyes upon a small section of Ger- 
many where during the past few years suc- 
cessful efforts have been made in various ways 
to harmonize modern requirements with es- 
thetic considerations. That section is Hesse. 


The meaning of all the forces at work here is best 
expressed by the words ‘‘ We want to fit in.” He 
who fits in steps modestly back without surrender- 
ing his distinctive character. This modesty implies 
a certain self-restraint that shuns every sort of 
conspicuousness and has due regard for others’ feel- 
ings. It is in striking contrast to that striving after 
“individuality” which so many seem to recognize 
as a peculiarity of our time as distinguished from 
other epochs of civilization. This individuality 
does, indeed, appear to be an expression of our day, 
but the question arises whether it is a necessary or 
desirable one. 


The individual who forms part of a com- 


munity,—and this is a matter of choice,— 
must submit to social considerations. He 
must have a regard to the rights of others. 
The private owner has not an unlimited right 
over his possessions ; his neighbor must be 
considered. The height of buildings, for ex- 
ample, may be limited in the interest of the 
public. If not, an anarchic state of things 
‘ would prevail. The rights of the individual 
are, in general, restricted by building laws. 
This restriction is necessary and a source of 
blessings if the provisions of these laws serve 
the common welfare. But “reason becomes 
folly, benefits a curse,” if instead of serving 
the public they shackle natural sentiment. 

In Hesse, “unnecessary and irrational clogs 
are sought to be avoided” by a judicious in- 
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terpretation of the 
building laws, and by 
a most liberal system 
of dispensations. Here 
every artistic idea has 
a chance of acceptance, 
provided it does not 
run counter to the pub- 
lic good. In the first 
place, the greatest care 
is taken that the streets 
should present pictur- 
esque views. Of what 
avail is the finest struc- 
ture if it cannot be 
properly viewed ? We 
must remember, also, 
that there are no ab- 
solute standards ; that 
a great edifice or mon- 
ument does not appear 
great under all circum- 
stances. Too large a 
surrounding space makes a great structure 
appear small. This is noticeable in the case 
of most of our cathedrals and monuments. 

Finally, we may ask: Are we in reality a 
species intent only upon going rapidly from 
one point to another, that a straight line must 
be the standard of our streets? Do we not 
like to saunter and gaze as we walk, and does 
a slight curvature of the street obstruct com- 
munication? Is it not, on the contrary, of 
extraordinary value, since we thereby gener- 
ally obtain a view of something worth looking 
at, instead of always steering toward the des- 
olate “vanishing point” —toward nothing ? 
With this consciousness, efforts are made 
throughout Hesse to select salubrious and ar- 
tistic sites for building purposes. After the 
new streets, laid out in accordance with the 
principle referred to, shall have been com- 
pleted in Darmstadt and the public edifices 
shall unfold their beauty on every side, like 
jewels in a setting‘of handsome avenues, the 
superiority of these as contrasted with the 
many prosy, straight streets of the city will 
be generally recognized. 

But even the best plans may be marred by 
the erection of tasteless buildings. The gov- 
ernment of Hesse is aiming to further artis- 
tic development without involving increased 
expense. In selling land, it reserves the right 
to pass judgment upon the esthetic features 
of the building to be erected upon it. Any- 
body may design and build—provided he of- 
fers something good. If a thing is objected 
to, it is not simply forbidden, but efforts are 
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: has been done that education can do for character, 


made to reason with the builder and teach 
him the better way. 

The greatest blessing for the land, however, 
will result from the famous monument-de- 
fense law. Its object is to protect all artistic 
structures from encroachment. A list of such 


buildings, and also of street prospects, is drawn 
' up. Whoever wishes to make any change in 
their vicinity must publish his intention. 
' Three “defenders,” assisted by a voluntary 
staff, see to it that the changes are not to the 
| detriment of the structures to be preserved. 
Such inspection must naturally be conducted 
. with the most sensitive regard for the right- 
- ful requirements of our time. The men se- 
"lected by the state are both eminently artistic 
-and practically experienced, so that their 


guardianship has redounded to the benefit of 
the builders as well as of the community. 
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Even the smallest venture is deemed worthy 
of attention, and the best solution, artistically 
and economically, is sought. Private enter- 
prise is thus incited, leading to beneficial 
results. 


All this rouses a love of country which manifests 
itself in many ways. And this influence is exerted 
in such a quiet, elevated way that but few are aware 
of it. This is the true culture of art. We partici- 
pate thus in the history of art. For we pass away, 
but the evidences of our activity remain, and upon 
these depend the judgment and estimation of our 
time by our posterity. . . . Therefore, in considera- 
tion of the successes in Hesse, no one whose heart is 
touched by the miseries of the present should de- 
spair. There is a road-to betterment, but only afew 
have found it. The magic words are: Culture of 
the heart instead of a one-sided culture of the intel- 
lect. Put men at the helm profound in feeling, rich 
in knowledge, great in achievement, and they will 
bear you to a splendid future ! 





WEST POINT AND GENERAL EDUCATION. 


ILITARY academies are not commonly 
recognized as institutions especially 


designed for the development of citizens. It 


is usually assumed that their discipline is of a 


' purely technical character and has little to do 


with the training of character in its broader 
aspects. Col. Charles W. Larned, of the 
West Point faculty, writing in the June num- 
ber of Army and Navy Life (New York), 
takes the ground that in this matter of ethical 
education the military schools are doing bet- 
ter than the civil schools, since they seek to 
retain control of the student in all his rela- 
tions to life. In this regard Colonel Larned 
holds the United States Military Academy to 
be supreme. 


Defects there are, without doubt, in its operation, 
some due to the constraint imposed by its limited 
functions, and some to mistakes in method. A lim- 
itation of range and certain amount of violence to 
personality and independence of initiative is insepa- 
rable from the technical specialism of a military ca- 
reer, and compels the trimming of idiosyncrasy to 
the fashion of a common pattern; but for citizen- 
ship, and the moral and virile elements of personal- 
ity, and for physical rectitude and vigor, the work 
of West Point is so great and unique that, had it no 
other function, its product would be an invaluable 


_ asset to the country. 


At the period of adolescence, when character is 
plastic and impulse wayward, before the stereotype 
has set, control and constraint are the essential 
forces for impressing permanent form upon young 
manhood, If the material can be removed from con- 
taminating impurities, fused in the furnace of hard 
work, and kept in its mold until it has set, the best 





provided the mold isa noble one. What West Point 
does for its cadets is precisely this: It takes its 
youth at the critical period of growth; it isolates 
them completely for nearly four years from the 
vicious influences that corrupt young manhood, and 
from the atmosphere of commercialism ; it provides 
absorbing employment for both mental and phys- 
ical activities; it surrounds them with exacting 
responsibilities, high standards, and exalted tradi- 
tions of honor and integrity, aud it demands a rigid 
accountability for every moment of their time, and 
every voluntary action. It offers them the induce- 
ment of an honorable career, and sufficient compe- 
tence as the reward of success ; and it has -impera- 
tive authority for the enforcement of its conditions 
and restraints. 


Colonel Larned summarizes the formative 
influences at West Point as follows: 


I. Restraint.—For four years, with the exception 
of one furlough of two months, the cadet is in a 
place of ideal natural beauty and completely aloof 
from every form of vicious influence, but with suffi- 
cient social enjoyment and abundant unremitting 
physical exercise. 

II. Discipline and Compulsion.—By which all 
faculties, mental and bodily, are directed into chan- 
nels of professional activity and kept working at 
full normal pressure without undue relaxation or 
possibility of evasion. 

III. Tradition.—The cumulative moral sense of 
the spirit of the corps for a century, by which its 
standards have been formed and vitalized. 

IV. Personal accountability for every conscious 
act. ; 
V. Mental Training.—Resulting from a wisely 
selected and a vigorously maintained high minimun. 
standard, exacted relentlessly by daily recitations 
and rigid examinations, admitting of no neglect, 














together with habits of concentrated study at regular 
hours. 

VI. Reward.—The diploma of West Point, which 
is a comprehensive guarantee of character and of all- 
around actual accomplishment—physical and men- 
tal—having but few parallels on earth, and a com- 
mission in the United States army—an honorable life 
profession, with certainty of advancement. 5 

In the same number of Army and Navy 
Life the new West Point building scheme, 
which is already well under way, is described 





IBSEN AS A WORLD FORCE 
many biographical and critical articles 


I N 

appearing in the monthlies and weeklies 
of this country and England the career and 
influence of Henrik Ibsen are set forth. Note- 
worthy among the more serious articles on 
this subject is the one in the Aé/antic by the 
eminent English critic, Edmund Gosse. <A 
striking coincidence between the careers and 
deaths of Ibsen and Nietzsche is pointed out 
by Mr. Gosse. Each of these two men, he 
says, ‘‘who represented in the second half of 
the nineteenth century pure intelligence in its 
proudest and most independent form, ceased 
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THE NEW WEST POINT AS IT WILL APPEAR FROM THE HUDSON. 
(From a painting by E. D. Robb.) 








in detail by Gen. Albert L. Mills, the retiring 
superintendent of the academy. Prominent 
among the new buildings will be the new 
Cadet Barracks, the Gymnasium, the Cadet 
Chapel, the new Academic Building, and the 
Superintendent’s Office. The new Adminis- 
tration Building (opposite the Cadet Mess), 
and the new Riding Hall, will be the first of 
the group of buildings to be seen on the river 
from the south. 


FROM MANY VIEW-POINTS. 


before the close of their mortal life to enjoy 
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the light of thought. It is probable that: both 


Nietzsche and Iisen suffered the penalty due | 


to excessive tension of cerebral effort.” Per: 
haps, however, continues Mr. Gosse, Ibsen’ 
ultimate physical exhaustion was in part due | 
to the struggle he maintained all his life. 


Few of us could endure the strain of universal 
opposition to the world around us. During the 


greater part of his life, Ibsen accepted and endured 7 
_ this strain. 


He was in the position of a man wh0 
finds himself in a lunatic asylum, and whose whole 
effort is concentrated on preserving his sanity intact 
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in the midst of a world of illusion and absurdity. 
This is what European society, and in particular 
Norwegian society, appeared to Ibsen from about 
1855 to 1885. He was opposed to everything; he felt 
himself to be a perfectly normal individual in dan- 
ger of being swept away by a leaping, foaming flood 
of falsity and ignorance. He had not merely to try 
to save a few other individuals from the mass of 
folly, but he had the infinite strain and anxiety of 
trying to keep himself from any unintentional con- 
formity with the mass. 


Ibsen found Norway “in a state of im- 
poverished and remote civilization, ... a 
country of timid thoughts and vapid apprecia- 
tions.” It needed an Ibsen to make his 
‘‘plowshare run deep into its substance and 
let in light and air by breaking up the old 
conventions and smashing the hypocrisies to 
bits.” He early assumed his “ self-constituted 
duty as stats-satyrikus, or public hangman, 
constantly and vigorously lashing those who 
were in power.” 

The forces and conditions which surrounded 
his early years were of a nature to destroy an 
individuality less vigorous than his. Ibsen, 
however, was strengthened by these forces. 
It is sometimes forgotten that he came from 
a severely Puritanical family. In this con- 
nection, Mr. Gosse says : 

The house in Skien, where he was born in 1828, 
was burned down a few years ago. I onceexpressed 
to Ibsen my sympathy for the inhabitants of Skien, 
thus deprived of their only hostage to immortality. 
He replied: ‘‘Don’t pity them for losing my birth- 
place ; they didn’t deserve to have it.” 


As to the great Norwegian’s aim in writing 








THE HOUSE IN SKIEN, IN WHICH IBSEN WAS BORN. 
(The house is the one on the right, nearest the church.) 
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IBSEN MAKING A SPEECH. 
(From a pastel by Oscar Lob.) 


his plays, Mr. Gosse says that it may all be 
summed up in the assertion that “he tried, 
not to produce a more or less satirical enter- 
tainment, but to stagger the national con- 
science by presenting to it an absolutely 
momentous dilemma.” Ibsen was not an op- 
timist ; at least, not a fighting optimist. 

He was one who doubted ‘‘clouds would break,” 
who dreamed, since ‘‘right was worsted, wrong 
would triumph.” With Robert Browning he had 
but this one thing in common, that both were 
fighters, both ‘‘held we fall to rise, are baffled to 
fight better,” but the dark fatalism of the Nor- 
wegian poet was in other things in entire opposition 
to the sunshiny hopefulness of the English one. 
Browning and Ibsen alike considered that the race 
must be reformed periodically or it would die. The 
former anticipated reform as cheerily as the sower 
expects harvest. Ibsen had no such happy certainty. 
He was convinced of the necessity of breaking up 
the old illusions, the imperative call for revolt, but 
his faith wavered as to the success of the new move- 
ment. The old order, in its resistance to all change, 
is very strong. It may be shaken, but it is the work 
of a blind Samson, and no less, to bring it rattling 
to the ground. 


As to the tone of his message, Mr. Gosse 
admits that it was acrimonious, “tasting 1n 
the mouth like aloes.” 

He prepared a dose for a sick world, and he made 


it as nauseous and astringent as he could, for he was 
not inclined to be one of those physicians who mix. 
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jam with their julep. There was no other writer of 
genius in the nineteenth century who was so bitter 
in dealing with human frailty as Ibsen was. By the 
side of his cruel clearness the satire of Carlyle is 
bluster, the diatribes of Leopardi shrill and thin. 
All other reformers seem angry and benevolent by 
turns; Ibsen is uniformly and impartially stern. 
That he probed deeper into the problems of life than 
any other modern dramatist is acknowledged, but it 
was his surgical calmness that enabled him to do it. 
The problem plays of Alexandre Dumas fils flutter 
with emotion, with prejudice and pardon. But 
Ibsen, without impatience, examines under his mi- 
croscope all the protean forms of organic social life, 
and coldly draws up his diagnosis like a report. 


As to the tremendous influence of the poet- 
sage, Mr. Gosse says : 


Searcely will a voice be found to demur to the 
statement that Ibsen let fresh air and light into the 
national life, that he roughly but thoroughly awak- 
ened the national conscience, that even works like 
‘“‘Ghosts,” which shocked, and works like ‘ Ros- 
mersholm,” which insulted, the prejudices of his 
countrymen were excellent in their result. The con- 
quest of Norway by this dramatist, who reviled and 
attacked and abandoned his native land, who railed 
at every national habit and showed a worm at the 
root of every national tradition, is amazing. The 
fierce old man lived long enough to be accompanied 
to his grave ‘‘to the noise of the mourning of a na- 
tion,” and he who had almost starved in exile to be 
conducted to the last resting-place by a parliament 
and a king. 

Regarding the reasons for Ibsen’s lack of 
popularity with the two English-speaking peo- 
ples, Mr. Gosse says this of the grudge borne 
against him by Englishmen and Americans. 


It is that his moral anger, his violent appeal to 
conscience, are with difficulty understood by those 
who have grown up in the atmosphere of Anglo- 
‘Saxon optimism. Americans and Englishmen are 
alike in this, that they admit with extreme difficulty 
the idea that their national characteristics are capa- 
ble of improvement. That a poet should want to 
diagnose the diseases of ‘‘God’s own country,” when 
it is obvious that there can be no diseases there, 
seems so preposterous as to rob the satire of interest. 
No one could successfully attack the conventions of 
either of the Anglo-Saxon nations except under the 
disguise of gross national flattery, such as Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling practises, because in no other way 
could he secure any attention. The Germanic and 
Scandinavian races are less confident of their virtues, 
and more amenable to reflection, and they will sit 
through a performance of such a drama as “The 
Wild Duck,” asking themselves how it affects their 
inner nature, and what message it has to their souls. 
The American or English audience merely says: 
‘““What funny people! Do you suppose they are in- 
tended to be funny ?” 


Universality of Ibsen. 


Ibsen’s universality, according to the emi- 
nent Danish critic, George Brandes (in an ar- 
ticle appearing in the Independent, was due 


(first) to the fact that his essential modern 
plays are written in prose, in short, firm sen- 
tences easy to translate; (second) that he 
wrote less and less for Scandinavia alone, 
keeping a universal public in view; and 
(third) because he had really brought about a 
revolution in his art. 

The most esteemed German dramatists before 
him, as Friedrich Hebbel, came to be looked upon as 
his mere forerunners. The French dramatists, who 
in his youth were masters in the European theaters, 
became antiquated compared with his art. With 
them there is still an intrigue in an antiquated 
form. Some one is made to believe something and 
reacts. Since the artificial intrigue in Ibsen’s youth- 
ful play, ‘‘ Lady Inger,” such plots never more occur 
with him. From within, their characters are dis- 
closed. A veil is lifted, and we notice the peculiar 
stamp of the personality. A second veil is lifted, 
and we learn its past. A third veil is lifted, and we 
catch a glimpse of its profoundest nature. In all 
these leading characters there is a deeper perspective 
than with any other modern poet, and it is disclosed 
to us without subtlety. 


An Interpreter of American Life ? 


In the same number of the Jndependent, 
Edwin M. Slosson elaborates his idea of Ibsen 
as an interpreter of American life, John Ga- 
briel Borkman is well known on the streets 
of American cities, says this writer. ‘He is 
the typical financier of the kind who are now 
being pilloried in the market-places by official 
and unofficial investigators.” ‘Pillars of 
Society,” Mr. Slosson believes, further, is a 
“dramatized insurance and Slocum scandal,” 
and the question of ‘tainted money ” is treat- 
ed in the play “Ghosts” as part of the gen- 
eral bad inheritance of Oswald. Ibsen is 
needed in the United States, says Mr. Slos- 
son, further. 

In this country, especially, where some of the 
plays are never seen and rarely read, the ideas of 
Ibsen have the freshness and interest that they had 
when they first startled Europe. And nowhere is 
their galvanic shock more needed than here... 
Even more than Norway, America lies apart from 
the great currents of modern thought, and there are 
eddies of provincialism to be found in all parts of 
the United States that would match anything of 
the kind in Scandinavia. Ibsen describes our small 
towns better than our own writers. The vices of 
the village, its narrow interests, its gossip, its exclu- 
siveness, and its rigid control of the conduct and 
opinions of the individual, are the same here as in 
Norway, and need the same drastic exposure. 


His Fighting Radicalism. 


The editor of the Outlook cannot forget the 
Viking blood in the old fighter’s veins. «Ibsen 
stood during his whole life with his back to 
the wall, his face to the world, his keen eye 
searching the organization of society and the 
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character of men with relentless and pene- 
trating intensity.” As to his dramatic pre- 
eminence, this writer says: ‘“ Bare, hard, re- 
lentless, partial, and in the profoundest sense 
superficial, as Ibsen’s interpretation of life 
was, his skill as a craftsman, his sense of dra- 
matic values, his command of dramatic situa- 
tions, made him one of the most influential 
figures of his time.” 


His Character Had a Soft Side. 


The editor of the Dia/, on the other hand, 
prefers to point out the least grim side of the 
old Norwegian’s character. His severity of 
spirit, says this writer, was due to nothing 
more than the iron restraint dominated by 
his self-imposed task. 


He had sufficient strength of will to make this 
sacrifice, but there is much reason to believe that 
he felt it keenly, and that volcanic fires were at play 
beneath the cold crust of his outward seeming. .. . 
Whoever reads with discernment the plays and 
poems of Ibsen will have no difficulty in finding 
passages which reveal the warmest of human sym. 
pathies, passages which fairly throb with the feel- 
ings of a singularly sensitive nature. Not only the 
romantic effusions of his early manhood, but the 
ripest of the series of dramatic social studies, yield 
such fruit as this. And the ineffable tenderness of 
certain scenes in ‘‘ Brand” and ‘‘ Peer Gynt” most 
emphatically give the lie to the assertion that their 
author was a ‘‘cold hater of his kind,” a morose and 
heartless spectator of the tragi-comedy of life. 
These scenes make us feel that he had to subject 
himself to strong compulsion to keep from lapsing 
into an emotionalism that would have defeated the 
essential purpose of his work, and to ignore them is 
to be willfully blind to his deepest teachings. 


A Great Heart-Searcher. 


It was inevitable, says an editorial in the 
New York Sun, written the day after the 
dramatic poet’s death, that Ibsen should shock 
the Pharisees and Philistines of all countries. 
“An idealist himself in respect of his beliefs 
as to the future possibility of the human race, 
he is an avowed skeptic and a defiant cynic 
as regards his estimation of existing men and 
also of existing conditions, political and so- 
cial.” He is now recognized in the United 
States and England as “a great heart-searcher, 
mind-purger, and truth-revealer.” 


He often depicts vice, but for him it has no fas- 
cination ; punishment dogs it as relentlessly as Nem- 
esis pursued Orestes, or as remorse overtook Mac- 
beth. The divine lawgiver we may abjure, as we 
may evade penal statutes; but Ibsen teaches that 
so long as human beings dwell together in organ- 
ized societies they are subject to a moral law that is 
fenced about and enforced by penalties from which 


1 there is no appeal, a law which men must obey or 
_ incur the retribution which, by the very nature of 
_ things, attends its violation, a law by whose myste- 
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rious and resistless workings goodness on this earth 
harvests blessings, while the evil-doer reaps a curse. 


His Personal Appearance. 


Mr. William Archer, the English critic and 
translator of Ibsen, who knew the old Nor- 
wegian well, in a paper in the Monthly Review 
has the following to say of his personal ap- 
pearance and disposition : 


An undersized man with very broad shoulders 
and a large leonine head, wearing a long black frock 
coat with very broad lapels, on one of which a knot 
of red ribbon was conspicuous. I knew him at once, 
but was a little taken aback by his low stature. His 
natural height was even somewhat diminished by a 
habit of bending forward slightly from the waist, 
begotten, no doubt, of shortsightedness and the need 
to peer into things. He moved very slowly and 
noiselessly, with his hands behind his back,—an un- 
obtrusive personality. ... But there was nothing 
insignificant about the high and massive forehead, 
crowned with a mane of (then) iron-gray hair, the 
small and pale but piercing eyes behind the gold- 


rimmed spectacles, or the thin-lipped mouth, de-™ 


pressed at the corners into a curve indicative of iron 
will, and set between bushy whiskers of the same 
dark gray as the hair. The most cursory observer 
could not but recognize power and character in the 
head ; yet one would scarcely have guessed it to be 
the power of a poet, the character of a prophet. . . . 
One would rather have supposed one’s self face to 
face with an eminent statesman or diplomatist. 


An Old Friend’s pene of His Early 
ire. 

An intimate view of the early days of Ibsen 
is presented in an article in the current num- 
ber of the Critic, by C. L. Due, the only living 
man who was a friend of his youth. Refer- 
ring to the great man’s first attempts at verse,’ 
this writer relates the following incident : 


Like so many young people, I myself was in the 
habit of writing poetry. One day, when I had com- 
posed some verses on ‘‘Sunset” that I was proud of, 
I took them with me in the evening when I visited 
Ibsen. He was immediately interested, and asked 
to hear them. Having listened to my recitation, he 
remarked, “I, too, write poetry ;” and at my request 
he read aloud his latest poem, ‘‘Autumn.” It pleased 
me very much, and I said at once that he should get 
it published. But this he found it impossible to ar- 
range. There was no newspaper in Grimstad, and 
publication in one of the Christiania papers he 
thought too much to expect. I thought it might 
be done, however, and as I was the local correspond- 
ent of the Christianiaposten, I sent the lines on 
“Autumn” to the editor. A few days later I re- 
ceived a copy of the paper, and opening it hurriedly 
found the poem in the first column on the front 
page. It was signed ‘“‘Brynjolf Bjarne.” I was im- 
patient for evening to come, and when at last I 
proudly showed my friend his “first in print” he 
became pale from emotion. The next moment joy 
glowed in his face; and never again, in all proba- 
bility, did he find such pride and pleasure at seeing 
a printed copy of anything he had written, 
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THE MOVEMENT FOR NATIONALISM IN ROUMANIA. 


af hee recent riots in Bucharest, the capital 
of the young, progressive Balkan king- 
dom of Roumania, furnish the editor of the 
Hollandsche Revue (Haarlem) with the text 
for an article on the country and people and 
their future as an independent nation. 

After describing briefly the riots and point- 
ing out their seriousness, in that they kept 
the city in a state of siege for four days, the 
writer asks, What was the cause of these 
riots? Was it a desire to compel the govern- 
ment to grant political concessions? No; it 
was simply the feeling of a number of students 
against a theatrical exhibition given in French. 
There is in Bucharest a society of ladies of 
the higher classes, known as the Obole, a 
benevolent institution, which has for several 
years given theatrical exhibitions in French. 
For the past two years the patriotic students 
have objected to the performances,—not be- 
cause of their character, but because of the 
language in which they were given. The 
students demanded a programme entirely in 
the Roumanian tongue, and upon this being 
refused, the students organized to prevent the 
exhibition by force. This they did. Why, 
asks the editor of the Hollandsche Revue, 
should Roumanian students be such irrecon- 
cilable Chauvinists that an innocent theatrical 
exhibition in French arouses them to the com- 
mission of violence? In replying to this 
question the writer makes a brief survey of 
Roumanian history, from which we condense 
his argument. 


The higher classes in Roumania, without distinc- 
tion as to politics, the descendants of the Boyars, as 
well as the rich citizens in general, know ho other 
language than French for their daily intercourse. 
Only in cases where the use of the Roumanian 
tongue is prescribed by law,—in the Parliament, in 
the courts, and so forth,—can its melodious sounds 
be heard. Many of the representatives from the 
higher circles of the land are either wholly igno- 
rant of Roumanian or, if they know anything of it, 
speak it abominably. <A striking example of this is 
found in the case of Prince Constantine Brancovan, 
who, when recently elected representative, made his 
maiden speech in French because he was not master 
of his mother tongue. Chagrined at the ridiculous 
position in which this had placed him, this noble- 
man took a solemn oath not to return to the legis- 
lative chambers until he had mastered his native 


language. 


According to the writer above quoted, the 
ignorance of Roumanian is still more evident 
among the Roumanian women. “ Any woman 
who would try to move in the higher circles 


of Bucharest without speaking French to per. 
fection might as well give up her ambition.” 
No woman of the higher rank seems to have 
any interest whatever in her native melodi- 
ous Roumanian. “She would not deign to 
write the least important note in that tongue, 
and the young man who should attempt to 
confess his love to his adored one in Rou- 
manian would make himself ridiculous, and 
would be in serious danger of a contemptuous 
refusal.” What is the reason for this? It 
is found in the fact that the children of the 
Roumanian upper classes are all educated in 
Paris, or, if at home, by French nurses and 
governesses. This was true up to within the 
past hundred years. 


But for a century a rich literature in prose and 
verse, based on the Roumanian folk-lore, has grown 
up in the country and produced glorious fruit,—a 
literature which, however, is as yet quite neglected 
by the well-to-do classes, while the latest trifles from 
the Parisian boulevards find eager purchasers and 
readers. Even the language of the common people 
suffers under the oppressive and suppressive incu- 
bus of the French tongue. 


The flexible Roumanian tongue, which is 
itself a sister tongue of the French in its de 
scent from the Latin, deserves better treat- 
ment. According to this writer, who has stud. 
ied the subject, Roumanian lends itself with 
extraordinary ease to “ Frenchification,” so 
that, “‘even among the lower classes, the com- 
mon speech is a wretched mixture of ill-ur- 
derstood French expressions with Roumanian 
terminations.” This is particularly regret- 
table, since the Roumanian tongue itself pos- 


sesses so many powerful and expressive words [ 


originated in the mouths of the people them- 
selves. 

Against this Gallicizing, which has begun 
to lend itself, not only to the language, but 
to the morals and customs, of the people, the 
prominent Roumanian educators are protest: 
ing. Many of the best-known professors of | 
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the universities of Bucharest and Jassy, whose |/ 
nationalism has grown with the increasing de- 
velopment of their country, have struggled 
against this for years. In an article recently | 
contributed to the Courriére Européen, Pro | 
fessor Xinopel, of the University of Jassy. | 
declares that he never concludes a lecture, 10 
matter what may be his theme, without im | 
pressing upon his students their obligation | 
to use and develop the language of thei!) 
fatherland. iy 
Really, however, the French is not the only — 
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foreign language that has a wide influence in 
Roumania. For nearly forty years a German 
prince of the house of Hohenzollern, whose 
wife is a highly honored author in the Ger- 
man language, has ruled Roumania, and an- 
other German has been indicated as his succes- 
sor. The financial relations between Germany 
and Roumania are much more important-than 
those between the latter country and France. 
Almost the entire public debt, amounting to 
1,500,000 francs ($300,000), is in German 
hands. The imports from Germany amount 
to 100,000,000 francs, while those from France 
do not quite reach 20,000,000. The army 
supplies are purchased in Germany, and the 
firms which make the largest profits are con- 
trolled by Germans. The Roumanian Gov- 
ernment is in close connection with the triple 
alliance. Among the people at large, how- 
ever, the predilection for everything French 
continues. At one time during the Franco- 
Prussian War, at the very moment the Ger- 
man Empire was being proclaimed, the people 
of Bucharest expressed themselves so violent- 
ly against Germany that Prince Charles found 
in this a reason for his expressed intention 
to abdicate,—an intention which, however, 
happily for the nation, was not carried out. 
France, moreover, has never done, nor is she 
at present doing, anything to warrant the love 
of the Roumanian people. On the contrary, 
France has constantly opposed their interests. 
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‘“CARMEN SYLVA,” QUEEN OF ROUMANIA. 
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KING CHARLES OF ROUMANIA, 


Inthe congress of 1878, it wasone of the French 
delegates who, notwithstanding the strenuous 
opposition of the Roumanians, pushed to adop- 
tion a measure which granted equal rights to 
the Jews,—a just and reasonable measure, no 
doubt, but at that time extremely unpopular 
in Roumania. In 1885, it was a Frenchman 
who proposed that the policing of the Danube 
be intrusted to Austria, just as it was a F rench- 
man who, ten years before that date, persuaded 
his country not to concludea commercial treaty 
with Roumania, on the ground that the Sul- 
tan of Turkey was still the suzerain of that 
country. ‘On the part of France there has 
been high-handed and steady opposition to 
Roumanian interests.” 

The student riots referred to are not likely 
to result in a sudden cooling of Roumanian 
love for everything French, but, says the 
writer in the Dutch review, they may cause 
some Roumanians to remember that they too 
have a fatherland of their own. “For the 
young state on the Danube there is, perhaps, 
a nobler future than has been imagined in 
the history of the development of the human 
race.” ; 


Roumania from a French View-Point. 


An editorial article, entitled “Our Sister, 
Roumania,” appears in the Revue pour les 
Frangais (Paris). The writer sketches the 
history of Roumania from Roman Empire 
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times. He refers appreciatively to the Rouma- 
nian affection for France and things French, 
and compliments the Franco - Roumanian 
League, a young and vigorous literary and 
political society, on its good work in keeping 
up the cordial relations between the two coun- 
tries. The French people and the French Gov- 
ernment have not in the past, he admits, been 
careful enough to recognize the value of Rou- 
manian friendship. It would bea great folly, 
however, he declares, to neglect the advantages 
of friendship and commerce which the Balkan 
nation offers, particularly when Germany and 
England are absorbing all Continental mar- 
kets, often to the injury of French commerce. 
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Roumanians and Provengal French. 

In the Nouvelle Revue, M. Paul Brousse has 
an article in which he declares that the Rou- 
manians and the Provengals are of the same 
race ; that they are the direct descendants, 
with the Italians and the Spanish, of the Ro- 
mans. Scattered along the Mediterranean, 
these Latins have preserved their nationality 
and their language, and to-day, after several 
centuries, they are reunited in the same liter- 
ary renaissance. The Queen of Roumania 
takes the liveliest interest in the poems of the 
Félibres, and the Félibres regard the work of 
“Carmen Sylva” as the incarnation of the 
new Roumanian literature. 


THE SERIOUS QUESTION OF FIRE LOSSES. 


HE totals of loss of life and property in 
the San Francisco disaster, great as 
they seem, were actually less than the regular, 
annual aggregate of similar losses in the 
United States. This fact is brought out in an 
article contributed to the Hngineering Maga- 
zine for June by Joseph K. Freitag, who pleads 
earnestly for the passing of legislation com- 
pelling the enforcement of general building re- 
quirements similar to those in force in Euro- 
pean countries. His convincing article shows, 
at any rate, that in this respect the United 
States is far behind the more conservative 
old-world countries. 


THE DANGER OF CHEAP LUMBER. 


The fact that lumber is scarce and expen- 
sive in Europe, while in the United States it 
has been cheap and easily available, accounts 
for the difference in building methods. 


But fortunately, in this respect at least, lumber 
has been steadily advancing in price, until some 
grades have increased as much as 150 per cent. dur- 
ing the past few years, while steel, brick, stone, 
cement, and the clay products have been gradually 
decreasing in price, until there are good commercial 
as well as civic reasons to hope that the hitherto 
Utopian accomplishment of universal fire-resisting 
construction may soon replace the era of jig-saw and 
wood-frame. 


FIRE LOSS GREATER THAN NATIONAL DEBT. 


Some of Mr. Freitag’s figures are positively 
startling. It is estimated that the annual fire 
loss in the United States now represents a 
tax of $25 a year per family of population. 
In 1904 the total loss by fire in the States 
was $230,000,000, or an average daily loss of 
$630,000. 


To show even more plainly what this stupendous 
drain upon the resources of the country really means, 
take the actual losses by fire tabulated by the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and it will be 
found that in the past twenty-five years no less than 
$3,500,000,000 worth of property has been sacrificed 
to this national waste. This great total may be 
better appreciated if compared to the national debt 
of the United States, which, at the highest point 
ever reached, on July 1, 1866, amounted to $2,733,- 
236,173. 

In 1904, nearly seven thousand people lost their 
lives in fire casualties in the United States, a daily 
average of nineteen lives throughout the year, thus 
nearly equaling the deaths from railroad disasters 
in the country, where the statistics for such casual- 
ties show confessedly the worst conditions in the 
world. 


CONFINING FIRES. 


Mr. Freitag makes an instructive compari- 
son between fire losses in American cities and 
in those of Europe and Great Britain, where, 
he says, fire-resistance has been recognized as 
a public necessity for centuries past. 


The annual fire loss in Boston is now about $1,- 
500,000, while in an average European city of equal 
population the fire loss will be found seldom to 
range over $150,000. And this is in spite of the fact 
that the daily number of fires will be about the 
same, and in spite of the usually marked superior- 
ity of American fire-fighting facilities. The real 
reason for the difference is to be found in the meth- 
ods of building construction. While American cities 
have permitted the erection of “ fire-traps” on every 
hand, Continental municipal regulations limit the 
height and area of buildings, the character of 
the building materials, and generally enforce ade- 
quate fire-resistive construction throughout all city 
buildings. 


In such cities as Havre, Rouen, Milan, 
Rome, Brussels, Antwerp, Leeds, Sheffield, 
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and Bristol every fire in the year 1890 was 
confined to the building in which it origi- 
nated. In Dresden, Florence, Vienna, and 
other cities every fire was confined to the 
floor on which it originated. 

In Hamburg, out of a total of 682 fires in 1890, 650 
were confined to the floor where they started, 660 to 
the building, while only 10 fires extended to the ad- 
joining property. A conflagration, or the extension 
of fire beyond the immediately adjoining property, 
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had not been known since 1842. And we must bear 
in mind that many of these results are obtained in 
spite of what Americans would consider the most 
ridiculous fire-fighting facilities. 


Mr. Freitag says that the San Francisco 


disaster has, at any rate, proved that the ° 


steel-frame buildings are practically immune 
from earthquakes, and also that fireproof 
buildings are of little use unless they stand 
in a fireproof city. 





THE RECENT PROGRESS OF MEDICINE. 


NE cannot see the forest for the trees ! 
Such is the feeling of the investigator 
when he tries to single out from the endless 
mass of material the important advances that 
are being made in medical science. An arti- 
cle in a recent number of the Deutsche Revue 
which treats of the modern achievements in 
medicine comments upon the great increase 
in medical literature. Not a year passes 
without a considerable addition to the number 
of medical monthlies, weeklies, and other 
periodicals. Besides, the old-established jour- 
nals are rapidly increasing in volume. The 
Miinchener Medicinische Wochenschrift, for ex- 
ample, the most widely circulated medical 
organ of Germany, which in 1880 contained 
580 pages, has increased to 2,544 pages. 
Several journals devote themselves to one 
and the same specialty. Ophthalmology alone 
engages the attention, in Germany, of a week- 
ly, a semi-monthly, three monthly, and other 
publications. In France a monthly, and in 
Germany an annual, journal have been found- 
ed devoted to the treatment of radium activ- 
ity in its medicinal aspect. Pharmaceutic 
literature is boundless in number and scope ; 
chemistry in its present state can conjure up 
an endless variety of medicaments. Anzsthet- 
ic remedies alone aggregate several hundred. 
All these are examined and described. The 
fondness for this species of writing is ex- 
ceeded in our time only by the desire to bring 
physical remedies more to the fore. The 
term “ journalistic epidemic,” in short, is not 
without foundation in fact. 

From the many rapidly shifting pictures 
the writer could, of course, pick out but a 
few. Mysterious still as at the outset is the 
action of the Roentgen rays and of radium 
upon the human body. Great injury, as is 
well known, is at times suddenly wrought 
Without the slightest warning. In cases, for 
instance, where skin troubles were needlessly 





treated with Roentgen rays the most damag- 
ing results have ensued. Recently, by this 
means, a patient’s arms were covered with a 
mass of boils. However, care is generally 
exercised in medical institutions, and it is 
claimed that according to the new methods 
the exact number of rays required can be suc- 
cessfully applied. It would be well, never- 
theless, to temper the enthusiasm for their use. 
No explanation of the remarkable, stealthy, 
operation of these rays has as yet been reached. 
‘It has, however, been shown recently that 
their physical effect is in reality a chemical 
one. The Roentgen and the radium rays evi- 
dently decompose certain substances, and the 
products of this decomposition exercise a fur- 
ther dissolving effect upon their surround- 
ings. This knowledge has led to the success- 
ful use of a dissolvent like cholin as a 
substitute for those rays. Various reports 
give a hopeful view of the effect of the Roent- 
gen and the radium rays upon cancer and other 
tumors. Meanwhile,. however, it seems ad- 
visable to apply them only to surface cancer ; 
in other cases the patient’s life would be jeop- 
ardized. 

In the nourishment ‘of the sick a new 
method is now followed ; hypodermic injec- 
tions, which hitherto were confined to fluids, 
are now given in the shape of dissolved food 
as well. In the case of abscesses of the 
stomach, for instance, the most essential con- 
sideration is the absolute rest of stomach and 
bowels. Patients, therefore, were allowed to 
starve. But starving, as recent researches 
have demonstrated, results in the production 
of organic acids which poison the body. 
Hypodermic injections have been adminis- 
tered to people suffering from other diseases 
as well who either will not—as in the case of 
the insane—or for some reason cannot eat. 

The best form of infant nourishment is the 
mother’s milk. A lively activity iseverywhere 
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being displayed to further this view and to 
make nursing the fashion in places where this 
most natural of.a mother’s duties has been 
neglected. Among the poor, outward condi- 
tions make it often impossible, at present, for 
mothers to nurse their children regularly. Ef- 
forts, therefore, are also being made to furnish 
them with the purest possible milk in bottles. 
There is, further, the question whether boiled 
is as good as unboiled milk. The latter, and 
particularly the mother’s milk, is the best. 

Serum therapeutics have lately been enriched 
by the authoritatively indorsed dysentery 
serum. ‘T'wo kinds of serum are made from 
the bacilli which are the exciters of dysentery, 
—the anti-toxin and the bactericide serum. 
Successful experiments with the former have 
been undertaken in Austria. In Russia, too, 
and in the Russo-Japanese War, favorable 
results have been thereby obtained, notably 
in mitigating and curtailing disease. 


The Historic Role of Chemistry. 


A consideration of the ré/e played by chem- 
istry in the economy of modern civilization 
leaves the lay mind astounded at the all-em- 
bracing grasp it holds upon the very means 
of man’s existence and livelihood. The part 
it plays is comparable only to that played by 
money in the ordinary affairs of the world. 
It is the measure of modern existence, the 
condition of survival. Signor Paterno, pro- 
fessor in the University of Rome and presi- 
dent of the Congress of Applied Chemistry, 
recently held in Rome, delivered an address 
on the véle it plays in modern civilization, 
which is reported by the Revue Scientifique. 
In the course of his speech he said : 





Agricuiture, industry, surgery, war, and art are 
all dependent largely on chemistry. Civil society 
is so constituted that the air we breathe, the water 
we drink, our daily food, everything we use, even 
our clothes, must come under examination by the 
chemist. It is a predominant factor in the economy 
of states and an abounding source of prosperity. .. . 
It would seem that the time-honored chimera of the 
transmutability of the metals has reawakened, but 
in a more concrete form. The conception which 
obtained till lately of the atom precluded all notion 
of the transmutability of metals, but in examining 
the progress made in chemical and physical theories 
during the last few years the idea of the alchemists 
bids fair to be realized. The theory of the electron 


has banished from science the dogma of the un-: 


changeableness of the chemical atom, and now we 
may hopefully speculate upon the transformation 
of radium and other substances into helium... . It 
is a fact, and not an hypothesis, that the numerous 
substances, specific or compound, which have been 
studied heretofore can be reduced to certain inde- 
composable bodies, from the union of which all 
known substances spring. It is admitted that these 
elemental bodies, which are the same as those which 
are found in the sun and the stars, are formed of the 
same primordial matter, of electrons differently 
condensed, and that these electrons are considered 
to be the result of the condensation of a matter still 
more subtle. Even the mind which has had no 
scientific training can easily imagine that the glory 
of explaining the mystery of life and its origin may 
at any moment fall to the lot of the chemist. 


For several years a great part of the labors 
of the chemist has been devoted to attempts 
to render the existence of mankind independ- 
ent, so far as possible, of the earth’s products, 
and to replace the produce of agriculture by 
that of the factory. ‘The day seems not far 
distant when it will be possible for man to 
obtain all the necessaries of life without hav- 
ing recourse to the cultivation of the soil.” 





THE SO-CALLED “PATENT-MEDICINE” EVIL. 


ILLS have been introduced in several 
State legislatures, and also in the na- 
tional Congress, to compel the venders of 
proprietary remedies to state upon the labels 
the ingredients of the contents of every bottle 
sold. In the Popular Science Monthly for June, 
Dr. Horatio C. Wood, Jr., sets forth some of 
the facts which afford a basis for such legis- 
lation. 

It has been estimated that more than $100,- 
000,000 is spent every year in the United 
States for so-called “patent medicines.” The 
two principal motives leading individuals to 
experiment with advertised nostrums are the 
desire to avoid calling a physician and the 


hope that a quicker cure may be had from the 
use of the drugs than is promised by the reg: 
ular physician. In the majority of cases, 
says Dr. Wood, it is the indisposition to send 
for the doctor that explains the self-dosing, 
—not always from the desire to save money, 
but at times from a sense of shame in annoy- 
ing a busy man with some trivial complaint 
which the patient believes will yield to self- 
treatment. 


This feeling covers the use of a large number of 
the less objectionable proprietary remedies, such as 
the laxatives, but is also the predominant factor in 
the employment of the most diabolical of them all, 
the “‘soothing syrups,” with which hundreds of non- 
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thinking mothers are poisoning theirchildren. One 
of the dangers, which attend all self-medication but 
apply with especial force to the habit of relieving 
seemingly trivial complaints, is that some serious 
trouble, still in its formative stage, when proper 
treatment is most efficacious, is neglected until the 
damage wrought becomes irreparable. For exam- 
ple, a man is taken with what he believes to be an 
ordinary ‘“‘stomach-ache,” due to indigestion, and 
buys some ‘ pain-killer” or ‘‘dyspepsia tablet,” with 
which he experiments on himself for two or three 
days ; the physician called too late finds appendicitis 
gone on to a stage, perhaps, where a fatal issue is 
unavoidable. Again, in the spring of the year a feel- 
ing of languor is diagnosed by the doctor-patient as 
“spring fever,” for which he doses himself religious: 
ly with some stimulating “blood purifier,” while the 
real nature of the case may be a beginning of typhoid 
fever. The list of such conditions which may and 
do occur might be drawn out ad infinitum, but 
enough has been said to show the great fundamen- 
tal objection to all nostrums. 

This danger, it must be confessed, however, is after 
alla comparatively remote one. The great imminent 
peril which threatens the life and health of the nation 
lies in the fact that a large number of these rem- 
edies contain poisonous and habit-forming ingre- 
dients. The most horrible instance of this is the 
“soothing syrups.” These are universally loaded 
down with morphine. Theimmediate deaths which 
have followed an overdose of some opium-contain- 
ing “soothing syrup” are numerous enough, but 
the thought of the hundreds of children condemned 
from the cradle to a life of invalidism, to which the 
grave is preferable, by the formation of a morphine 
habit from which the delicate nervous system is 
never able to recuperate is horrible. The poor igno- 
rant mother is usually not to blame, but the devil- 
ishness of the nostrum-vender who deliberately sets 
out to poison helpless infants puts him below the 
murderer in criminal immorality, and the supine- 
ness of a government which permits such crime to 
go unpunished must bring a blush of shame to the 
face of every thinking citizen. 

Another frequent ‘offender of this class is the 
“cough syrup” or “pectoral.” These nearly all con- 
tain either opium or some closely allied drug. Those 
of the headache powders and other remedies for the 
relief of pain which do not contain opium almost 
without exception are preparations of acetanilide, a 
substance derived from coal tar, which, although 
perhaps not so dangerous as morphine, produces 
an insidious weakening of the heart when used 
repeatedly, and whose victims number into the 
thousands. 


TWO KINDS OF FRAUDS. 


With a few exceptions, as the laxatives, 
all the patent medicines are divided by Dr. 
Wood into two classes, the inert and the 
dangerous. In the latter group the harmful 
drugs employed are usually either opium, 
cocaine, alcohol, or acetanilide. The use of 
these drugs is likely to induce a craving for 
more, and this fact, of course, tends to assure 
the future sale of the “remedies” containing 
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them. The inert nostrum, on the other hand, 
depends for its prosperity on the large num- 
ber of credulous persons among whom new 
customers may be recruited. 


It is clear that the task of the purveyors of inert 
frauds is a more difficult one than that of the vender 
of habit-forming poisons. But the method of pro- 
curing new customers is essentially the same in each 
instance. To obtain fresh victims there is no depth 
of immorality to which the manufacturer of the 
nostrum will not stoop. The lies are of manifold 
variety, but of a few classic types. 

The first of these, which may be denominated as 
the lie simple, is the extravagant claim to cure all 
sorts of conditions, based simply on the statement of 
the owner of the drug. Sometimes these are fortified 
by offer of ‘‘money back if not satisfied,” or one 
hundred dollars, or a thousand, or a million, —it 
makes no difference, since it is never paid,—‘‘for a 
case which cannot be cured,” etc. 

The second type of falsehood which is used by 
these manufacturers is the testimonial lie. Some 
obscure citizen who has been rescued from some im- 
aginary complaint spills his gratitude to the nos- 
trum manufacturer in a lurid if ungrammatical 
epistle. Sometimes, however, it is not an obscure 
citizen, but a prominent one, a Senator, or an ad- 
miral of the United States navy, or some one equally 
before the public eye. Some of these testimonials 
are absolute fabrications. The boldness with which 
nostrum-venders manufacture evidence is astonish- 
ing, and only comprehensible in view of the fact 
that there is usually no legal punishment. 


THE DUTY OF LEGISLATORS. 


The effort to restrict the traffic by law has 
met with strong opposition. It is argued 
that America is a free country, and that each 
individual must be permitted to use his own 
judgment as to what is harmful or beneficial. 
On the other hand, in nearly every State of 
the Union the practice of medicine is rigidly 
controlled. Every applicant for a license to 
practise is required to give satisfactory proof 
of his qualifications. It is no longer held 
that every one has a right to practise medi- 
cine and that each individual citizen must 
use his common sense in choosing an educated 
physician. While in many States there are 
laws regulating the adulteration of foods, in 
only one or two States are there laws pre- 
venting the sale of deadly poisons in the form 
of patent medicines. 

Government is for the purpose of protecting so- 
ciety from the depredations of persons whose moral 
intuitions are below the average of the people in 
general. We hang murderers in order that they 
may find no further victims; we lock up thieves 
that our property may remain safe; we allow pat- 
ent-medicine monsters to murder and to steal with- 
out restraint. The proprietors of these nostrums 
are to be classed as moral perverts, for while’ they 
may deceive the public with various statements con- 
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cerning the value of their remedies, they themselves 
are in nowise deceived. Being so, it becomes the 
duty of our legislative bodies to protect the commu- 
nity. The general public does not, and cannot be 
expected to, separate the truth from the falsehood 
about the value of unknown drugs. When the 
poor uneducated epileptic whose mind has been 
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enfeebled by disease reads in a respectable paper 
an advertisement backed with some testimonial he 
cannot know that the testimonial is false and that 
the claims are absolutely impossible, but readily 
becomes the dupe of the charlatan, throwing away 
both money and life in search of the ‘ Will-o’-the- 
wisp.” 





OUR UNWORTHY ATTITUDE TOWARD LITERATURE. 


RESENT-DAY critics of literature in 
more than one country have begun to 
realize that letters are suffering, not only from 
hasty, irresponsible authorship, but from 
hasty, flippant, and irresponsible criticism as 
well. Writing in the Nineteenth Century and 
After, Mr. Richard Bagot, the English novel- 
ist, declares “there can be no doubt that the 
present system of reviewing works of fiction 
is far from being satisfactory either to novel- 
ists or to the general mass of novel-readers.” 
He points to the often ridiculously contradict- 
ory nature of press notices, and cites from 
his own experience a case in which a journal, 
in error, printed in different issues both a 
highly flattering and a very adverse review of 
one of his own books! The perplexed novel- 
ist constantly “reads in one leading organ 
that he has written a work which places him 
‘in the front rank of living writers of fiction,’ 
and in another that he is ignorant of the very 
rudiments of the art of novel-writing.” Mr. 
Bagot says, further : 


In the case of every other branch of literature and 
art, criticism is, with rare exceptions, intrusted to 
critics who are recognized authorities on the partic- 
ular subject dealt with by the producer of the work 
criticised. Works of fiction alone are in countless 
instances relegated to the superficial and hasty judg- 
ment of reviewers who, as often as not, lack that 
authority which should render them competent to 
record their opinion in the public press. A novel 
dealing, we will say, with foreign life is reviewed, 
perhaps, by a critic who has no knowledge of the 
people and of the country in which the scene of the 
book in question is laid. How, it may be asked, is 
such a critic to be a sound and reliable guide either 
to author or public? 


Hysterical American Criticism. 


Gertrude Atherton, writing in the San Fran- 
cisco Argonaut, takes exception to that period- 
ical’s characterization of Edith Wharton as 
“the foremost woman novelist of the United 
States.” She says: 


Those that are carried away by booming and blind- 
ed by success—and they are more numerous than 
sheep—have only to glance back and ponder for a 
moment upon the furores of other years to realize 


what this sort of thing amounts to. Some fifteen 
or twenty years ago, Amélie Rives was heralded as 
“the greatest genius since Shakespeare,” and every 
scribe took up the cry with the enthusiasm of those 
whose mission it is ever to be in fashion. Ten years 
ago, and for several subsequent years, Mrs. Craigie 
had a boom in London quite as persistent and ex- 
travagant. She was ‘the greatest novelist since 
George Eliot.” Comment is unnecessary. In 1898, 
I think it was, an American that had just come 
over to London told me, literally with an expression 
of awein his eyes,—he was young and enthusiastic, 
—that the great American novel had been written— 
“Richard Carvel ”—“ everybody said so.” About the 
same time I saw a serious discussion in an American 
literary journal as to whether ‘Janice Meredith ” 
would be considered as great an histcvical novel a 
hundred years hence as at the presen: date. Then 
came Mary Johnston with her knightly and polished 
English. She fairly inflamed the sober pages of the 
Atlantic Monthly, and there was no doubt in any- 
body’s mind that another fixed star had arisen. As 
far as I know, the success of the last three authors 
was entirely spontaneous, and also legitimate,—they 
responded to the public mood of the moment. But 
there is no question whatever of the prolonged and 
systematic booming of the first two; and however 
innocent they may have been of direct effort, the 
booming was the result of the same human weak- 
ness that has prompted Mrs. Wharton’s,—the ine- 
radicable and most mischievous weakness of snob- 
bery. All three of these writers have sufficient merit 
to furnish an excuse for loud and continued public 
worship, but hot one of them has the remotest claim 
to greatness, nor ever had a chance of endurance. 
... Although no one would listen to me at the 
time, I predicted the inevitable end of Amélie Rives 
and Mrs. Craigie. The former had talent without 
brain, and the latter brain without talent. I am 
quite as ready to predict Mrs. Wharton’s. Five 
years from now she will have worked out her thin 
vein of ore, her friends will have wearied, and the 
public and critics will be excited over some new 
‘‘genius,” who, like the rest of the world, mistakes 
an accident for genuine popularity. 


**Irresponsibility ’? in Germany. 


A scathing denunciation of literary and 
dramatic criticism in Germany is contributed 
to the Deutsche Revue by Rudolf von Gottschall. 
This writer, in speaking of the uncertainty of 
dramatic success and of the artificiality of 
criticism, declares that what is killing dra- 
matic criticism to-day is the vast number of 
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works of light literature submitted to jour- 
nalists and publishers, which are accepted or 
rejected solely on the ground of their possi- 
bilities as ‘good sellers.” 

In former days, the author came into close touch 
with the publisher, who was frequently a man of 
distinction and judgment. Now, however, the au- 
thor is dependent upon the critical faculty of a pro- 
miscuous committee. So long as publishers enter- 
tained a personal interest in writers they would 
publish what they deemed of literary or scientific 
value, even though they promised but little pecun- 
iary success. To-day all this has changed. Pub- 
lishing companies know only the figures on the 
profit-and-loss ledger. Everything else is of no ac- 
count. 

Daily-newspaper criticism of works of lit- 
erature and the drama this writer believes to 
be worthless and pernicious. There are, he 
says, but few dramatic critics of weight in 
Germany. ‘In general, the journalist regards 
dramatic criticism as a chance field where 
young men may win their spurs, and in which 
local reporters may occasionally vault when 
they are tired of describing collisions be- 
tween ice-wagons and automobiles.” 

This German writer is very severe on the 
haste with which dramatic criticism is penned 
in German dailies. The night-work of the 
dramatic critic, who must the very morning 
after the play furnish a decisive judgment, 
cannot but smell of the lamp. ‘This over- 
hasty work, he says, is provincial rather than 
characteristic of a great city like Berlin. 
Paris, which is beyond doubt the foremost 
theatrical center of the world, is quite satis- 
fied to have the best papers review the theat- 
rical occurrences at the end of the week. 


As Bad in France. 


Marcel Prevost, the well-known Parisian 
critic, on the other hand, sees a “ book crisis ”’ 
impending in France, and thinks that one of 
the chief reasons for the failing condition of 
the book trade lies in unsatisfactory book- 
reviewing. If the leaders of literary or- 
thodoxy are blind, he declares, both critic 
and reader are bound to fall into the ditch. 
Writing in the Paris Figaro, he says: “We 
shall have to establish something like honest 
criticism and somethiig like intelligent and 
independent criticism ; but how many Paris 
newspapers can to- day boast of intelligent 
and independent criticism ? ” 


Snobbery and Fashionable Authorship. 


M. Octave Uzanne, writing in La Grande 
Revue (P aris), finds no longer a definite na- 
tional literature in France, Germany, or Eng- 
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land, and alleges an increasing indifference to 
literature on the part of all classes of society. 


A novel, no matter how great, no longer makes a 
great sensation in the intellectual world. The “lit- 
erary event” has disappeared. Indifference in the 
matter of literature is increasing each day, and is 
affecting every class. Rarely now do we hear of 
people taking books with them on a summer’s out- 
ing. People complain of the lack of time to devote 
to novel-reading, life being so strenuous in every 
phase. The attractions of the automobile, dining 
out, bridge, and poker have superseded every liter- 
ary attraction. The reading of novels has given 
way to the perusal of illustrated magazines filled 
with pictures which require no mental effort for 
their understanding. Outdoor life has bred a kind 
of positivism in the way of thinking, men busying 
themselves now for immediate, not prospective, re- 
sults, the passion for speed seeming to have brought 
with it a corresponding appreciation of the value of 
minutes and the necessity of doing things in a mini- 
mum of time. 


Added to the sum of evils which are un- 
dermining modern literature is the fact that 
too many writers are producing. Says M. 
Uzanne : P 


The desire for literary fame is noticed on every 
hand. Men and women of fashion have become in- 
fected with the itch to shine in letters. Emotional 
women who have had a few sentimental adventures 
imagine they have lived a ‘“‘soul-moving romance.” 
This they proceed to put into novel shape as quickly 
as possible. Encouraged then by the indiscriminate 
praise of the press, they take to novel-writing as a 
profession, and every year turn out some two or 
three novels. Men translate their flirtations into 
literature in order to attract society’s attention to- 
ward themselves. ... Snobbery is the mark of 
fashionable authorship. On the eve of the produc- 
tion of his work the fashionable writer gives a re- 
ception at which the event is discussed. Journalists 
and critics abound at such functions, and so the 
writer assures himself or herself a good send-off. 
Nor do these persons neglect the interview, which, 
on the contrary, they invite on all occasions, and in 
which they air their literary dandyism as well as 
advertise their work. Profit as well as honor is the 
cry of the society writer whose knowledge of adver- 
tising is worthy of the best traditions of modern 
commerce. 


Our Unworthy Conception of Literature. 


It all comes, says the London Academy edi- 
torially, of our low conception of the function 
of literature. 


Our great fault is that we come more and more to 
look upon literature as an entertainment, a refuge 
from the trouble of living, instead of the greatest aid 
to living which an age, which is not an age of faith, 
has left to it. But for our acquaintance with litera- 
ture we should find in the beauty of a sunset, or a 
noble deed, or human love, not a quarter of what we 
find in them now. Literature, in fact, makes life, en- 
larges the capacity of every man, doubles or trebles 
his power to feel and to do. 
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SLOW GROWTH OF THE FRENCH NAVY. 


ft Ieee Russo-Japanese War taught the na- 
tions that supremacy on the sea demands 
the most rapid and the most powerful and 
uniform means and weapons of warfare,— 
what military men call ‘unities of combat.” 
The increase in the range of artillery and the 
new instruments of long sight have made it 
possible, according to a writer (who signs his 
article with the initials “G.C.”) in L’Jilustra- 
tion (Paris), to carry on deadly warfare at 
distances hitherto unknown. For instance, 
at the battle of Tsushima the fighting was at 
distances of from 7,000 to 8,000 meters. To 
fight so widely separated, says this writer, 
armies must have great unities at their 
disposal, and nothing but powerful and suf- 
ficiently protected artillery can make this 
possible. 

The English cruiser Dreadnought, which 
was recently launched at Portsmouth, is the 
ideal modern battleship. She is a ship of 
18,000 tons’ displacement, armed with guns 
of 305 millimeters. Her engines are of 23,000 
horse-power, and she is expected to develop 
a speed of 21 knots an hour. France does 
not lack initiative, but it is possible that she 
has received a spur from the example of 
England and Germany, continues this writer. 
Germany has on the stocks cruisers of the 
type of the Dreadnought. It is probable that 
all the warships of the future will be of at 
least 18,000 tons. France is now hastening 
the construction of a few cruisers of 15,000 
tons which were ordered in 1900, before it 
was considered so necessary to have ships of 
18,000 tons, running, on the average, 21 knots 
an hour. 


These ships now under construction are expected 
to run 18 knots an hour. When they were ordered 
(in 1900) they were considered large enough and of 
excellent speed. They are the Patrie, the Justice, 
the République, the Liberté, the Vérité, and the 
Démocratie. Two of them, the République and the 
Patrie, are already afloat. They will be in commis- 
sion in October. The others will cruise for the first 
time in the spring of 1907, and be in commission at 
the end of the same year. They are working day 
and night in the shipyards at Seyne, where the 
Patrie and the Justice are being finished. 


It is a well-known fact, says this writer, 
that Frenchmen do not slight their work, and 
when the ships are done they will be well done ; 
but, hard as the builders have worked, they 
have taken six years to build six cruisers, and 
even now only two of them are done. France 
is very far from the results obtained in Eng- 


land. The Dreadnought, put on the stocks 
barely five months before, was launched at 
the end of last February, and will be in active 
service before the year is out. ‘ We do not 
expect to rival England, as England is the 
possessor of incomparable means of action; 
but we do hope that the time may come when 
we can build a great battleship in three years. 
The hope is not extravagant.” 

During a recent debate, the Minister of 
Marine (Secretary of the Navy) declared 
that France must make a great effort from 
this moment onward if she is to maintain the 
advanced position she now holds by reason of 
her submarines. England, Germany, and the 
United States are hurrying the construction 
of new submersibles. France’s programme 
of the year 1900 promised 22 submarines. 
They have. all been built, and most of them 
are now in service. In 1908, France expects 
to have finished 18 new submarines, and in 
1909 she will have 20 more. 

French statesmen and naval experts frankly 
admit that the republic builds her ships ‘far 
more slowly than should any power which 
desires to possess a real war fleet.” Tie 
building also costs her more money than her 
rivals. Why is this? Engineering (London), 
in a recent editorial article, attempts to answer 
the question. It says: 


The French shipbuilding industry is neither so 
well organized nor so well furnished as is that of 
England, and the cause thereof is not far to seek; 
in England, at all events for some considerable num- 
ber of years now, a certain continuity of naval policy 
has been followed by the responsible authorities of 
the nation, whereas in France no man could tell 
what the morrow might bring forth. ... Uncer- 
tainty, lack of any guarantee for the future, is the 
most deadly of all diseases from which a construc- 
tive policy can suffer; and thus it has been in 
France that, while other nations have been going 
ahead with a certain rhythmical expansion, her prog- 
ress, such as it has been, has been by fits and 
starts. ... . 

Apart from the industrial question, there is an- 
other, equally grave, which vexes the souls of con- 
structors and economists in France; this is the want 
of foresight on the part of those who are responsible 
for warship construction: It is bad enough to work 
by fits and starts, to have a hot fit followed bya 
cold one in voting credits in the Chamber, but worst 
of all is it when, by want of ordinary prudence, 
ships are kept waiting after they are built. ... 

That ‘they do some things better in France” we 
all cheerfully admit, but in the management of 
their naval yards and in their shipbuilding our 
neighbors seem to have something to learn from 
outside. 
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Ar some months’ study of the match 
industry throughout Sweden, from the 
social and moral point of view, Mrs. K. Has- 
selgren, the Swedish social reformer, contrib- 
utes to the Social Tidskrift (Stockholm) a long 
descriptive article, from which we quote and 
condense the most interesting portions. 

Most of the observations of this writer were 
made at Tidaholm, the center of the match 
industry, the product of whose factories is 
known the world over. Tidaholm is the 
center of a well-to-do, prosperous community. 
The Vulcan Manufacturing Company, of that 
city, was established in 1868 by the Swedish 
Baron von Essen, and employs at the present 
day four thousand men and girls, which is 
two-thirds of the population of the town. In 
the earlier days of its history the enterprise 
was forced to contend with many difficulties. 
Its capital was several times exhausted, and 
the factory itself more than once destroyed 
by fire. It is to-day, however, a model, up- 
to-date factory, with modern working methods 
and improved machinery. In the year 1890 
the dividends were 20 to 30 percent. Within 
five years they had. reached from 70 to 85 
per cent. Several years ago the company 
sold its entire plant to the match trust. A 
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good idea of its earning capacity may be 
gained from the fact that, while its invested 
capital was 500,000 kroner (approximately 
$140,000), the price paid by the trust for the 
entire plant was 7,500,000 kroner (approxi- 
mately $2,000,000). The trust now controls 
five other match-manufacturing concerns in 
different parts of Sweden. 

An analysis of the manufacturing process 
follows, including a description of the dangers 
from sulphur poisoning. In the making of 
the match cases and sticks women and chil- 
dren are largely employed. The mechanical 
work is done by machinery, which turns out 
fifty thousand cases daily. In order to keep 
the air as pure as possible, the working girls 
are placed each one in a small separate room, 
with a special fan for the expelling of the 


poisonous gases. The management is liberal 


and progressive in caring for its working 
people. There is a good library, and health 
and accident insurance for the workers. The 
corporation holds real estate for sale on terms 
which extend up to fifty years, on easy pay- 
ments. The disadvantages of the business 
lie chiefly in the fact that, regardless of sani- 
tary conditions, human strength and health 
must be eventually sacrificed in following it. 





INSURANCE AGAINST STRIKES IN GERMANY. 


BBs idea of insurance against strikes seems 

to have appeared almost simultaneously 
in several countries. M. Pierre Saint Girons, 
writing in the Correspondant (Paris) of May 
10, states that it is met with in Sweden, Aus- 
tria, the United States, and Germany, but 
that it has found the most favorable soil in 
the last-named country. 

As strikes have become an almost normal 
risk in industrial undertakings, the loss which 
they may cause must enter into the calcula- 
tions of every employer. Many industries 
also live in a state of reciprocal dependence ; 
and while prosperity may be common to all, 
the ruin of one often brings in its train the 
ruin of others. All industries are interested 
in reducing the risks of strikes. Why not, 
therefore, divide the risks among all in such 
a way as to equalize the loss? Insurance 
seeks to attain this end. 

Many experts maintain that the principle 
of insurance cannot be applied to the risks of 
strikes. A strike being a voluntary action, 


it is not considered technically a suitable risk 
to insure against. The writer contends that 
such insurance is neither so illegitimate, dan- 
gerous, useless, or impossible as its opponents 
pretend. What he advocates, however, is 
rather a system of mutual insurance of the 
small employers among themselves with the 
object of collecting a fund sufficient to indem- 
nify all the members. 


THE MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. 


This principle has not yet found complete 
realization in Germany, though it has got be- 
yond the phase of theoretical discussion. The 
idea was first suggested in 1897, but it was 
not till January, 1904, that it was taken up 
with interest. In connection with the strike 
at Crimmitschau, in Saxony, the employers 
decided to band themselves together in a 
large association to resist the demands of the 
workers. In April of the same year a Cen- 
tral Bureau of German Patronal Syndicates 
was instituted, but in June certain rivalries 
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caused a division into two groups, one group 
being formed to represent the smaller indus- 
tries. Absolute unity, consequently, was not 
attained, but a short time ago the rival organi- 
zations concluded a cartel-treaty. Round 
these two centers many small unions have 
been formed, all with the identical aim of 
mutual aid against strikes, and all assuring 
to the members the right of a proportionate 
indemnity,—that right, be it remembered, be- 
ing dependent on the illegitimacy of the 
strike. 
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But there are strikes and strikes, and in- 
surance ought not to be applied indiscrimi- 
nately in every case, continues the writer. All 
claim to indemnity should be refused in cases 
of strikes due to evident provocation on the 
part of the employer or his unjustifiable re- 
fusal to accede to the legitimate demands of 
his workers. But who is to decide the mat- 
ter? With organization and insurance, would 
not employers possess practically absolute 
power, and make any resistance on the part 
of the workers impossible ? 





THE TEMPERATURE OF THE SUN. 


OR centuries man has tried to determine 
the temperature of the incandescent 
torch that he calls ‘the sun.” M. Henri de 
Parville, writing in Les Annales (Paris), now 
declares that astronomers, doctors, and chem- 
ists have tried in vain to solve the problem, 
and, looking at it in one way, he says, their 
conclusions are amusing. The estimates of 
the solar temperature have varied with the 
epochs and the minds of men,—doubling, 
tripling, and quadrupling. The figures have 
progressed from a few thousands to millions 
of degrees centigrade.* Scientists have never 
come to any special agreement. 

Father Secchi, of Rome, fixed the solar 
temperature at several million degrees. Wa- 
terston and Erikson were of his opinion, but 
Frenchmen have been much less generous. 
“First we gave it 20,000 degrees; then we 
laughed at our extravagance.” According 
to the experiments of Pouillet, Soret, and 
Desains, and according to Vicaire’s estimate, 
the sun’s heat was between 1,400 and 1,700 
degrees. Thirty years ago the reaction came. 
M. Violle experimented in two different ways, 
and he came to the conclusion that the mean 
temperature of the sun’s surface must be 
somewhere between 2,000 and 3,000 degrees. 
Rosetti halted at 5,773 degrees, and the 
American, Langley, admitted that it might 
be 6,085 degrees. Very recently, Wilson 
settled upon the figure 6,590 (centigrade). 
The most authoritative conclusions vary from 
a very low figure to double that figure, and 
probably the truth lies in the intermediate 
estimate. 

Henry Moissan, of the Institute of France, 


*To reduce centigrade temperature to Fahrenheit, 
multiply by 1.8. The result will be above or below the 
Fahrenheit freezing-pvint, 32°. 


believes that the medium figure is the correct 
one. Moissan, who is an eminent chemist, 
has succeeded in boiling all the terrestrial 
bodies, and he has distilled all the metals in 
his electric oven. Naturally, his distillations 
were accomplished with more or less difficulty, 
but his conclusions were sure. His reason- 
ing is very clear and simple. He has distilled 
gold, platinum, copper, molybdena, tungsten, 
titanium, and other things. He has forced 
everything to boil and to throwoff steam. That 
fact seems wonderful, because it has been so 
hard for us to fuse some of our metals. As 
we know, the sun contains the same simple 
bodies found on the earth. In the sun, those 
bodies are in fusion and in vapor. Conse- 
quently, the sun must have a temperature like 
the temperature of Moissar’s electric oven. 
Now, the question is, What is that tempera- 
ture? It is the temperature of an electric 
are. Violle has found that the maximum 
temperature of the electric arc is 3,500 de- 
grees. So we may conclude that the temper- 
ature of the sun’s surface is 3,500 degrees 
(very approximately). Moissan draws out at- 
tention to the fact that the earthly tempera- 
ture is taken by atmospheric pressure. Pres- 
sure plays an important part in temperature. 
Vapors under pressure exact an extra amount 
of heat for their formation. As the pressure 
on the sun is much greater than the pressure 
on the earth, it would appear that the estimate 
of 3,500 degrees is too low. To say the least, 
that figure must be the minimum. So, says 
M. de Parville, in conclusion, we cannot say 
that we have fixed the solar temperature defi- 
nitely. The most that we can say is that we 
have narrowed our circle, and that the logical 
conclusion lies between Violle’s estimate of 
3,500 degrees and Wilson's estimate of 6,590 
degrees. 
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AC 
greater cities a certain Dr. Ernst Horneffer, 


_ the object of whose peregrinations and dis- 
courses is to preach the “philosophy of the 


T a recent official celebration of an anni- 
versary of the University of Havana, Dr. 
E. B. Orrero Echeverria delivered an address 
reviewing the history of public education in 
Cuba for the past two centuries. This speech 
was reported in the Revista de la Faculdad de 
Letras y Ciencias (Review of Literature and 
Science), and from it we gain some interest- 
ing information. 

Although during all the eighteenth century 
there were convent and theological schools, 
the real history of public education on the 
island begins in 1783, when the Sociedad 
Patriotica was founded. Among other mat- 
ters, this undertook the direction of public 
instruction in elementary subjects, and num- 
bers of schools were at once opened. This 
movement continued, insufficient, but good of 
its kind, until 1842; when the Spanish Gov- 
ernment took over the management of these 
schools. Up to this time, the situation had 
been as follows: Cuban society was founded 
on the slave-holding idea, which inevitably 
creates two classes,—a small upper class very 
highly educated and a large lower class to- 
tally in ignorance. The schools of the So- 
ciedad Patriotica had alleviated somewhat 
the denseness of the ignorance of the lower 


classes, and the upper classes were among 


the most highly cultivated, and even learned, 
in the new world, the sons and daughters of 
the richer families receiving their education 
in the best schools and universities of Europe. 
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After 1842, the Spanish Government al- 
most totally neglected the schools, and they 
fell into a deplorable condition, only some- 
what helped by a few good private schools 
established by those great educators, the Jes- 


uit fathers. The unsuccessful insurrection ° 
between 1868 and 1878 was largely the work 
of the educated classes, and after their defeat 
it was natural for the Spanish authorities to 
throw more and more influence with the lower 
and more ignorant families who had been 
loyal to the government. During the last 
quarter of the century the condition of edu- 
cation in general, and of public instruction in 
particular, was at the lowest ebb. 

The provisional government of the Ameri- 
cans took hold of the matter, and a definite 
attempt was made to organize a system on 
modern and scientific lines. Dr. Echeverria 
speaks with unalloyed praise of the educa- 
tional work of the Americans, and says it has 
been of the most enormous value to the coun- 
try. He gives many figures showing the 
really amazing increase in the number of 
schools, teachers, and pupils, and says that 
the effect on Cuban society is revolutionary. 
He also mentions the great benefit to Cuban 
families which is given by the opportunity 
for the women to earn their living in a con- 
genial and suitable occupation instead of being 
imprisoned, according to the old Spanish ideal, 
within the walls of their homes, engaged in 
trivial and futile pastimes. 





THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


the present moment there is traveling 
through Germany and lecturing in its 


religion of the future.” In collaboration with 
his brother, August Horneffer, he has recently 


_ published a work entitled «« The Classic Ideal,” 


in which he embodies his views about religion 
and its bearing on man’s life. Far, however, 
from being an advocate of any existing type 
of religion, least of all of Christianity, the 
doctor counsels men to throw off the yoke of 
all present beliefs, as being will-enslaving, 
and to return to the form of mental religion 


_ which guided the best spirits of antiquity. 


This religion was, of course, a lifelong course 
of self-discipline, which produced the classic 


calm that marked the method of conduct of 
the ancients. Says Dr. Horneffer : 


Ancient culture was based on astrongly religious 
foundation,—the essence of each man’s religion be- 
ing a highest personal good (summum bonum) 
which he placed before him and the active striving 
for which colored his whole existence. The best 
religion of the ancients was a religion conceived on 
an individualistic basis, the central notion being 
that if each man lived up to his ideal in practice, 
then the world must sensibly improve thereby, not 
only in the actual generation, but in the generations 
that followed. Christianity, either through its 
teachers or its followers, appears to be careless of 
the future. Europe to-day has no religion that 
lives up to the meaning of the term — re-ligio, 
something binding. The faiths that govern the 
masses are not even good ‘* working hypotheses” of 
life, since they do not teach a man reliance on his 
own personal worth. . . . The world has, however, 
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arrived at a point at which it must decide definitely. 
It must speak openly, for the fate of countless gen- 
erations depends on the decision. 


The doctor goes on to point out that as 
states look, after the political and industrial 
interests of not only the present race but also 
of the races of the future, the obligation in- 
“cumbent on them to provide for the mental 
and spiritual welfare of posterity is a para- 
mount one. This, as a naturally adverse 
critic, Dr. Rittelmeyer, in Die Christliche Welt 
(Leipsic), points out, in reviewing the work 
in question, is a recurrence of the principles 
advocated by Schopenhauer in his State-Phi- 
losophy. Says Dr. Horneffer : 


When Europe threw off the feudal yoke her com- 
merce began to grow by leaps and bounds ; her vast 
industries became possible, and political freedom 
ensued. When, in the sixteenth century, she threw 
off the yoke of Rome, she made the first step toward 
spiritual emancipation. She remained satisfied, 
however, to repose on her laurels, and her apathy 
was taken advantage of by leaders of Christian 
thought, in order to keep her mentally enslaved. .. . 
When men cease to surrender their free will and 
exploit the potential good that is in them, without 
reference to any specific form of religion, then a 
renaissance will have taken place which will mean 
an eventual return of mankind to the universalism 
of the ancients, in which true ideals of brotherhood, 
justice, and beauty governed the world. ... . Free- 
dom of conscience is as essential to the total welfare 
of men as freedom of commerce is essential to their 
material prosperity. This freedom of conscience is 
impossible under the principles of faith and practice 
that obtain in the religions of the actual time, in 
which the theory of hell is the mainstay of the 
churches, not the love of a supreme being or of one’s 
fellows. 


Cowardice, thinks the doctor, prevents men 
seeing the artificiality of modern religions. 
«Tt requires courage to abolish the Church,” 
and in this particular kind of courage men 
are wanting. Human motives, neither utili- 
tarian nor ideal, are the foundations of all 
existing forms of religious thought ; men are 
kept from the performance of high-motived 
actions by the artificial conscience which re- 
ligion prescribes for them. This method of 
conquering or controlling human ambition is 
as old as Asia, says Dr. Horneffer, where it 
originated. The Church, he adds, belongs to 
Asia, and it behooves Europe to drive Asia 
out of Europe. 


The religion of the future will have no “ritual” 
priests, but only teachers and educators. There 
will be nothing of the comfortless ‘‘quasi-faith ” 
of Protestantism. Every tenet of the new faith will 
be a specific one and a tangible ; there will not bea 
multiplicity of theories about any given doctrine ; 
there will be one universal belief, just as there will 
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be one common end sought,—the good of mankind. 
. .. The old god is dead, and Darwin having shown 
us that Creation is an accident, men are beginning 
to see that a belief in God ‘‘was the worst mis- 
fortune that ever befell the human race,” since it 
meant a corresponding slavery of the conscience. 

Dr. Rittelmeyer refuses, of course, to ac. 
cept any of the theories of the author of 
“The Classic Ideal.” He admits, however, 
that Dr. Horneffer has spoken a modicum of 
truth. ‘There is no doubt,” says the critic, 
“that there are at present in the world the 
signs of a religious renaissance.” 

It has followed on the revulsion of sentiment 
evoked by the gross materialism of the era of indus- 
trialism. Christianity is, however, still safe on its 
foundations. . . . The speculative philosophy of Dr. 
Horneffer may be enshrined as a curiosity among 
other anti-Christian philosophies. In the history of 
religion the doctor will play no important réle. 


The Radical Gospel the Church Needs. 


In a series of papers appearing in the 
Churchman, the illustrated weekly organ of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Rev. W. D. 
P. Bliss, compiler of the Encyclopedia of So- 
cial Reforms, maintains that it is the faint- 
heartedness and laxity of the Church that is 
largely responsible for the feeble hold organ- 
ized Christianity now has upon the world’s 
masses, particularly in America. It is without 
question the Church’s emphatic duty, says Mr. 
Bliss, to be interested in social matters | 
tone up the social sphere by the Christly spir- 
ituality of her work. Very often, he says, 
our spiritual laymen in the churches are 
wealthy or dependent upon wealth. They say 
to the ordinary folk: «Think about heaven 
or the blessed sacrament. Do not trouble 
about such a low thing as rent ; -the Lord will 
provide.” While endeavoring not to be un- 
just to or severe on many of these good 
people, Mr. Bliss says : 

I fear that in this loved church of ours, this the 
most democratic and the most Christian church of 
which I know, we have many actual bandits who do fF 
not know tliat they are bandits. Their thoughts [ 
are above rents and dividends and rebates ; yet they | 
take them, and the income gives them leisure to be | 











“spiritual.” But the people who pay the rents and 
dividends and rebates are perhaps naturally more 
conscious of the hands that are in their pockets than 
of the eyes upcast to heaven. a 
It is the fault of the Church, he continues. 
that she does not speak out the thunder of 
the prophets of old. Her dilemma is largely 
due to the fact that she is trying to live the} 
gospel of Christ, while the American sociél | 
structure is built on the gospel of Adam) 
Smith and Jean Jacques Rousseau. These two” 
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Bliss. Their great economic and _ political 
teachings of competition govern America. 
«It is our political creed, the apotheosis of 
self-seeking, the burden of Adam Smith, the 


gospel according to Jean Jacques Rousseau.” - 


We must not, continues Mr. Bliss, in our ad- 


ft miration for Rousseau’s motto, “ back to na- 
> ture,” forget that our real supreme duty is to 
get “back to God.” 


We must follow, not the economics of self-inter- 


est, but the life of sacrifice, the economics of the 


Cross. And see how we need this, for see where this 
other gospel, this gospel of self-seeking, has led us, 
and where it has led the Church. See how upon it 
is based our political, our economic, our whole so- 
cial, life, and see how upon it the Church herself has 
become dependent. While it holds sway we can do 
nothing permanently for reform; even the Church 
herself can do virtually nothing. The vice-president 
of one of our great life insurance companies said to 
me the other day that even the far-reaching reforms 
in insurance demanded to-day by popular indigna- 
tion could accomplish only temporary good; the old 
evils will slowly reassert themselves, because we 
have not reached, and under the present system we 
cannot reach, their economic root. For if Adam 
Smith and ProfessorSumner and most of our Ameri- 
can business traditions are right, if it isduty to com- 
pete, if competition is the life of trade, if self-inter- 
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» economists were the economic and _ political 
| godparents of the United States, says Mr. 
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est is the divine order and the divinely chosen 
motive for human progress, then the battle for self 
must go ever grimly on, the strong must subdue the 
weak, the rich the poor, the able the unable. Why, 
upon this basis, have not the millionaire and the 
multimillionaire a perfect right to roll up their un- 
told millions, even as the workingman has a right 
to seek his hard-earned wage? Where, upon this 
basis, is the justice of the Income Tax or the Inher- 
itance Tax? ‘MayTI not do what I will with my 
own,” if it is all mine? And if individuals may 
compete, why not combinations of individuals? I 
cannot see how any followers of Adam Smith or 
Thomas Jefferson can complain against trust or 
trade-union. For the life of me I see no ethics in 
trusts against trade-unions, or in trade-unions 
against trusts, or in independent dealers against 
combines, or in so-called free labor against union 
labor. Allin different ways are seeking their own. 
All belong to Adam Smith’s divine order, and the 
most intense competitors are the best men. Let us 
Americans bow down to the trust, and the laborer 
to the trade-union ; let us freeze and starve while 
trust and trade-union fight out who shall get our 
money. Great is Competition of the Americans ! 


Religion is not dead, concludes Mr. Bliss, 
but the people are as sheep without a shep- 
herd. The literal application of the gospel 
of Christ in contradistinction to the cruel 
competition of twentieth-century America is 
the remedy. 





IS THE AMERICAN PRESS COMMERCIALIZED? 


|" is not strange that the charge of com- 
mercialism should ‘be brought against 
the press, since almost every other American 
institution has had to meet the same accusa- 
tion, in one form or another. Mr. Rollo 
Ogden, of the New York Lvening Post, writ- 
ing in the Atlantic Monthly for July, pleads 
that if it is true that the commercial spirit 
rules the press, it is at least in good company. 

Mr. Ogden admits that there are occasional 
instances of corruption in the financial control 
of newspapers. Some newspaper proprietors 
there are who will sell themselves for gain. 
But when the press as a whole is charged 
with commercialization it is usually meant, 
not that some particular editor or owner is 
purchasable, but that the newspaper is handled 
as a money-making enterprise. In reply to 
a clergyman’s question, «‘ When shall we have 
a journal that will be published without ad- 
vertisements ?” Mr. Ogden answers, “ Never, 
—at least, I hope so, for the good of Amer- 
lean journalism.” If we had an endowed 
press in this country, Mr. Ogden is quite 
sure that it would have little or no influence. 


A newspaper carries weight only as it can point 
to evidence of public sympathy and support. But 
that means a business side; it means patronage ; 
means aneyetomoney. A newspaper, like an army, 
goes upon its belly,—though it does not follow that 
it must eat dirt. The dispute about being commer- 
cialized is always a question of more orless. When 
Horace Greeley founded the Tribune, in 1841, he had 
but a thousand dollars of his own in cash. Yet his 
struggle to make the paper a going concern was just 
as intense as if he were starting in to-day with a 
capital (and it would be needed) of amillion. Gree- 
ley, to his honor be it said, refused from the begin- 
ning to take certain advertisements. But so do 
newspaper proprietors to-day whose expenses per 
week are more than Greeley’s were for the first 
year. 


THE DECLINE OF PERSONAL JOURNALISM. 


One important consequence of the increased 
capitalization now required in the publishing 
of daily newspapers in large cities, as Mr. 
Ogden shows, has been to make the news- 
paper more of an institution, less of a per- 
sonal organ. 


Men no longer designate journals by the owner's 
or editor’s name. It used to be Bryant’s paper, or 
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Greeley’s paper, or Raymond’s, or Bennett’s. Now 
it is simply Times, Herald, Tribune, and so on. No 
single personality can stamp itself upon the whole 
organism. It is too vast. It is a yreat piece of 
property, to be administered with skill ; it is a care- 
fully planned organization which best produces the 
effect when the personalities of those who work for 
it are swallowed‘up. The individual withers, but 
the newspaper is more and more. Journalism be- 
comes impersonal. There are no more ‘great edit- 
ors,” but there is a finer esprit de corps, better 
‘team play,” an institution more and more firmly 
established and able to justify itself. 

Large capital in newspapers, and their heightened 
earning power, tend to steady them. Freaks and 
rash experiments are also shut out by lack of means. 
Greeley reckoned up a hundred or more newspapers 
that had died in New York before 1850. Since that 
time it would be hard to nameten. I can remember 
but two metropolitan dailies within twenty-five 
years that have absolutely suspended publication. 
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Only contrast the state of things in Parisian jour. 
nalism. There must be at least thirty daily news- 
papers in the French capital. Few of them have the 
air of living off their own business. Yet the neces- 
sary capital and the cost of production are so much 
smaller than ours that their various backers can af- 
ford to keep them afloat. But this fact does not 
make their sincerity or purity the more evident. On 
the contrary, the rumor of sinister control is more 
frequently circulated in connection with the French 
press than withour own. Our higher capitalization 
helps us. Just because a great sum is invested, it 
cannot be imperiled by allowing unscrupulous men 
to make use of the newspaper property ; for that 
way ruin lies, in the end. The corrupt employment 
has to be concealed. If it were surely known, for 
example, that Mr. Morgan, or Mr. Ryan, or Mr. 
Harriman owned a New York newspaper, and was 
utilizing it as a means of furthering his schemes, 
support would speedily fail it, and it would soon 
dry up from the roots. 





THE COMMERCIAL SIDE OF THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


HAT has our adhesion to the Monroe 
Doctrine done for the extension of 
American commerce ? This question has been 
raised in connection with the coming Pan- 
American Conference at Rio. Harold Bolce, 
a writer in the July number of <Appleton’s 
Magazine, ventures the assertion that our 
trade with South America would be greater 
if England owned that entire continent. 


The latest figures show that little British Guiana 
bought more goods from America, by one million 
dollars’ worth, last year than the whole of Venezuela 
did, and Venezuela has an area equal to all that of 
the United States east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the fringe of Gulf States. The Britisher 
the world over is a big buyer of American merchan- 
dise. To Canada, with its less than six million peo- 
ple, we sell more goods in six months than we do in 
a whole year to all the republics of South America, 
with its upward of forty million inhabitants. Theo- 
retically, it would appear that a practical nation 
like America would gather material benefits from 
its guardianship of a continent. The opposite is 
true. It is the European nations, protesting against 
the Monroe Doctrine, who have prospered most in 
the southern portion of the western hemisphere. In 
the past decade, for example, Germany’s progress 
in Brazil has been phenomenal, while we have lost 
ground in that republic. 

The latest returns show that the amount of mer- 
chandise bought by all nations, exclusive of the 
United States, amounted last year to 11.6 billions of 
dollars. Of that America supplied 14.33 per cent. 
If the Monroe Doctrine were of any value in getting 
foreign trade for the United States, our proportion 
of the commerce of South America would be greater 
than our share in the trade of countries beyond the 
pale of our political protection. But of South Amer- 
jca’s imports we supply only 138.28 per cent, 


After recalling the disasters resulting to 
the London banking house of Baring and to 
American financial interests from the failure 
of Argentina to meet her obligations, in 1890, 
this writer continues: 


Some people question Uncle Sam’s right to act as 
the receiver for insolvent San Domingo, but any 
one who will study the path of panics will realize 
that it is a solemn obligation upon the part of the 
American nation to avert, whenever possible, any 
financial collapse in the countries of Latin America. 
The disaster that began in Buenos Ayres reached 
America when our harvests were prodigal, and when 
our factories were running overtime. 

It is more picturesque, perhaps, to think of the 
Monroe Doctrine as safeguarding our export trade 
with South America. In 1890 we were shipping at 
the rate of $32,000,000 worth of goods to the southern 
half of this hemisphere, but twenty years of such 
commerce would not compensate the United States 
for the loss we sustained in the three years of fail- 
ures following the fall of the house of Baring. In 
that brief period of panic the liabilities of failures 
in the United States amounted to $650,000,000. 


Summing up the lessons of the past, Mr. 
Bolce shows that the downfall of a Latin- 
American republic represents, — first, the 
alarm of Europe and the collapse of some of 
its financial houses ; second, a reflex disaster 
in the United States, and, third, the utter de- 
moralization of the South American people 
who hold the spurious paper of the defunct 
republic, 

The total export and import trade of South 
America now exceeds $1,000,000,000,—a sum 
greater than that representing the trade of 
the United States in 1870, 
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T HE first May number of La Revue (Paris) 

returns to the question of Franco-Rus- 
sian friendship and the duty of France in the 
case of further loans to Russia before the 
revolution has been accomplished. This time 
it is the editor, M. Finot, who seeks to justify 
the wisdom of refusal on the part of France, 
article en- 
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FRANCE’S MORAL RESPONSIBILITY FOR RUSSIA. 


tragedy, for the innocent have been punished 
along with the guilty. Both during the war 
and after the conclusion of peace, Russian 
political opinion has indulged in recrimina- 
tions against France, the evil genius of the 

Russian Government. 
The more the Russian situation is reflected 
on, the more evi- 
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which, even if it 
be real, was self- 
imposed ? 

The Russian 
people have al- 
ways been the sin- 
cere friends of 
I'rance; the Russian Government, on the 
other hand, has always sided with the German 
(rovernment. The Russian people, who did 
not make the war, and who alone count in 
this matter, beg France not to make any fur- 
ther loan to their government. 


THE EVIL GENIUS OF THE AUTOCRACY. 


It is no use to conceal the truth. The war 
with Japan was in a certain sense the fault of 
France, and the Russian people have never 
ceased to express their hatred of this war, 
which ended like the fifth act of an ancient 


THE BEGGAR MUSICIANS. 


A lucky day! Something flutters down from every window except 
one (Germany shows Biilow stopping up his ears). 


[The small cartoon in the corner appeared the previous month. ] 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 


racy, and, on the 
other, France’s in- 
terests are opposed 
to such a crime 
against humanity. 
Under what men- 
tal aberration did 
the French Government permit this new 
loan? In authorizing the loan in April the 
French minister of finance has by a stroke 
of the pen reduced the public fortune of 
France very sensibly. And why this sacri- 
fice? What does France, or even Russia, 
gain by this disastrous operation ? 

M. Poincaré has committed an unpardonable 
act The fate of France’s national savings and 
the welfare of the Russian people both hung 
on his word. If he had made his consent 
subordinate to the rational working of the 
Duma and the establishment of proper 
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budget control, Russia would have seen in 
a few months the organization of a regular 
parliament for the good of the Russian people 
and the security of the French loans past and 
future. In not doing so, M. Poincaré has de- 
ceived France. 

The Russian people have no reason to doubt 
France, though she will not continue to com- 


mit suicide in helping to ruin a friendly and 
allied nation. But everything encourages the 
belief that the next request for money will 
come from the Russian parliament, and the 
Russian Government of to-day will soon find 
that France has no more ministers complai- 
sant enough, or financiers criminal enough, to 
continue the present work of ruin. 





RADIUM AND LIFE. 


EVERAL articles dealing with Professor 
Burke's investigations of ‘radiobes ” 
have already been summarized in these pages. 
The latest contribution to the discussion is a 
paper by Dr. C. W. Saleeby in the July 
Harper's. In this paper the writer maintains 
that Professor Burke: has told us nothing 
whatever as to the origin of life because, in 
the first place, his experiments offer no cor- 
respondence at all to the conditions which 
must have obtained on this planet “hundreds 
of millions of years ago, when its temperature 
became low enough to permit of the exist- 
ence of water in liquid form and the forma- 
tion of those first entities which correspond 
to what we are pleased to distinguish as living 
matter.” 


In the second place, there is no evidence, though 
the likelihood of it cannot be entirely excluded, that 
salts of radium were present upon this cooling earth 
of #ons ago in any proportion comparable to that 
of the radium in Mr. Burke’s test tubes. More im- 
portant still, it isevident that even should Mr. Burke 
carry out his proposal to prepare tubes of sterilized 
gelatine inoculated with sterilized earth, and have 
them examined at intervals of two or three thousand 
years, and even should these tubes display to pos- 
terity living organisms generated by the influence 
of the radio-active earth upon the beef gelatine the 
experiment would still leave men unsatisfied. Its 
success would not explain the origin of life in the 
past, and would not explain the origin of life in the 
present, if we assume that spontaneous generation 
is no myth, but is constantly occurring everywhere 
to-day. His experiment would be irrelevant, since 
not only the experimenter, but also his beef gela- 
tine, are themselves products of life. This most se- 


rious criticism cannot be met by the argument that 
chemists can now build up substances not dissimilar 
to beef gelatine by laboratory manipulation of their 
very elements, for there were neither laboratories 
nor chemists upon the earth ten thousand, let alone 
five hundred million, years ago ; and, moreover, the 
processes by which chemists, in defiance of the old 
vitalism which asserted that organic compounds 
can be formed only by the action of living matter, 
succeed in synthesizing artificial albumens differ as 
the poles from the methods by which these organic 
compounds are built up by that wisest and oldest of 
chemists, living protoplasm. 
CONTINUITY IN NATURE. 

These considerations make it evident that Mr. 
Burke, even though the utmost be conceded to him, 
—far more, indeed, than he claims for himself,—has 
not demonstrated or explained the origin of life. 
What he has accomplished, however, is signal 
enough,—he has gone far to show that spontaneous 
generation occurs in the world to-day, as Dr. Charl- 
ton Bastian has maintained for a third of a century 
in the teeth of universal opposition. And he has 
given us in radiobes an illustration of entities,—I do 
not know, indeed, why I should not call them or- 
ganisms,—which serve to demonstrate the essential 
continuity between inorganic and organic nature, 
a continuity denial of which is denial of the mean- 
ing, the lesson, of all the knowledge that man has 
accumulated since he began to think. Hence, I 
maintain that life must be looked upon, henceforth, 
as a relative term, and I will maintain, further, 
that whoso believes the universe to be a universe in- 
deed and no multiverse must think with me. 

It must surely be evident that since the discovery 
of radium and radio-activity the problem of life has 
definitely entered upon a new phase. There seems 
to be scarcely any department of natural inquiry 
wherein we may not fitly speak of radium the re- 
vealer. 
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SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES., 


Biographical Sketches.— Three character 
sketches of Speaker Cannon appear in the July mag- 
azines. The most elaborate of these is the article by 
James Creelman, entitled ‘‘ America at Flood Tide,” 
in Pearson’s. This is one of Mr. Creelman’s charac- 
teristically clever pen pictures of a most engaging 
personality. Briefer sketches are contributed to 
Munsey’s and Appleton’s by Allen D. Albert, 
Jr., and Richard Weightman, respectively.—‘ The 
Strange Case of: Robert Louis Stevenson and Jules 
Simoneau” is related in the Century Magazine by 
Julia Scott Vrooman. Simoneau was theold French 
restaurant-keeper of Monterey with whom Steven- 
son struck up a lifelong friendship. The Century 
writer was fortunate enough to gain access to Simo- 
neau’s letters from Stevenson, and, best of all, to 
Simoneau himself, who was full of reminiscences of 
his distinguished friend. Not the least interesting 
part of the article is the glimpse that it reveals of 
this optimistic old Frenchman.— Writing in the 
magazine number of the Outlook for July, Mary 
Bronson Hartt gives much information about Haa- 
kon VIL., the new King of Norway.—In ‘“ The Story 
of Life Insurance” now running in MecClure’s, 
Mr. Burton J. Hendrick writes, this month, of 
the founder of the Equitable, Henry B. Hyde.— 
The July installment of the Cosmopolitan’s series 
on ‘The Treason of the Senate,” by David Graham 
Phillips, is devoted to Senator Bailey, of Texas, 
the first of the minority members of the Senate 
to be illumined by Mr. Phillips’ limelight.—Among 
the characters of American history that receive 
fresh magazine treatment in the July numbers 
are Andrew Jackson, whose story is related by Al- 
fred Henry Lewis in the Cosmopolitan, and General 
Henry Lee, whois the subject of a vivacious sketch by 
Lynn Tew Sprague, in Outing.—A pleasing bit of 
autobiography is the paper entitled “What Life 
Means to Me,” by Julia Ward Howe, in the Cosmo- 
politan. — A graceful tribute to William Dean 
Howells, the novelist, by his old friend Mark Twain, 
appears in the July Harper’s. 


History in the Making.—A vivid description 
of the opening of the Russian Duma is contributed 
to Everybody’s Magazine for July by Vance Thomp- 
son.—Mr. John Foster Carr’s sixth paper on the 
Panama Canal, in the Outlook, is devoted to the 
subject of civil administration.—Agnes P. Mahony, 
writing in Appleton’s Magazine, describes ‘“ Libe- 
ria: An Example of Negro Self-Government.”—In 
the anonymous “ Autobiography of a Southerner 
Since the Civil War,” which appears in the Atlantic 
for July, much light is thrown on post-bellum con- 
ditions in the South, and the sure touch of the writer 
indicates the genuinely Southern origin of these en- 
tertaining reminiscences.—In an article contributed 
to Harper’s, Bishop Talbot, of the Protestant Episco- 





pal Church, relates certain of his Western experi- 
ences which have a distinctly human interest.—In 
the series entitled ‘‘The Builders,” in Outing, Ralph 
D. Paine deals in the July number with ‘“‘The Men 
of the Untamed Desert.”—Mr. Henry Anderson Laf- 
ler’s account of his own observationsof the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire is given in McClure’s, 
under the title ‘‘ My Sixty Sleepless Hours.” In the 
American Magazine (formerly Leslie’s), Julian 
Willard Helburn writes of the spirit that animates 
the surviving San Francisco. 


Economic and Industrial Topics.—The July 
installment of Mr. Herbert N. Casson’s very inter- 
esting serial on ‘‘The Romance of Steel and Iron in 
America” describes the exploits of the Carnegie 
Company under H. C. Frick.—In the American 
Magazine, Mr. Henry K. Webster continues his ex- 
position of the financial problems related to the 
cotton crop of the South. The question of crop esti- 
mates and their effect on speculation is ably dis- 
cussed.—‘‘ Our Unelastic Currency” is the subject 
of an article by George von L. Meyer inthe Atlantic 
Monthly for July.—A_ second article on ‘ Bucket- 
Shop Sharks” is contributed to Everybody’s by 
Merrill A. Teague.—John L. Cowan writes enthu- 
siastically in the Century concerning ‘Dry Farm- 
ing—The Hope of the West,” as opposed to irriga- 
tion.—A novel and suggestive line of treatment is 
followed by Réne Bache in a paper which he contrib- 
utes to the July Outing, under the title “‘ What an 
Average Day’s Horse Racing Costs.” A rough esti- 
mate of the various items of cost connected with the 
maintenance of horse-racing as an American sport 
under present day-conditions foots up to the total of 
more than a quarter of a million dollars for every 
week-day during the racing season. This includes 
the cost of ticket, expenses and profits of book- 
makers, maintenance of track and park, expenses of 
stable-owners, and last and by far the greatest item 
of all, the maintenance of one thousand poolrooms. 
—In the American Magazine, an educated woman 
gives a suggestive account of her own struggle 
to support herself and those dependent upon her. 
The editors welcome further discussion of this im- 
portant problem of the single woman’s economic 
independence.—In his progress around the world, 
Mr. Charles Edward Russell has reached Japan, and 
in the July number of Everybody’s he tells how the 
wise men among the Japanese have studied the 
economic policies of other countries as the basis for 
a new system of theirown. He shows how they are 
substituting government monopolies for trusts, how 
the Government is standing back of tea stores in 
American cities, and how Japanese markets are 
being developed ‘all over the world.—In the Forum 
for July, the department of ‘‘Applied Science,” edited 
by Henry Harrison Suplee, contains an interesting 
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reference to the engineering difficulties connected 
with the completion of the great dam at Assouan, 
Egypt, to which frequent reference has been made 
in earlier numbers of the REVIEW OF REVIEws. It 
appears that an additional height of six meters is 
necessary if this dam is to fulfill its intended func- 
tion in connection with the proposed extension of the 
irrigation works, but it is believed that the struc- 
ture will not permit of such additional construction. 
At any rate, Lord Cromer’s recent report maintains 
a discreet silence on this subject. 


Social and Political Discussions. — ‘The 
Social Unrest.” is the subject of a symposium in the 
Cosmopolitan, in which Morris Hillquit, Ambrose 
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Bierce, and Robert Hunter participate.—Under the 
title ‘“‘The Grading of Sinners,” Prof. Edward A. 
Ross utters a pointed protest in the Atlantic against 
the modern confusion of ethical values in the discus- 
sion of social facts.—The question ‘‘Why Do the 
Boys Leave the Farm ?” is partially answered in the 
Century by Prof. L. H. Bailey, in the form of state- 
ments of reasons derived from interviews with coun- 
try boys who have turned their faces cityward.—The 
important part played by Canadians in the develop- 
ment of the United States is well brought out in an 
article contributed to Munsey’s by Herbert N. Cas- 
son.—‘‘The Waifs of a Great City” is the subject of 
an interesting descriptive article by Luellen Teters 
in the Metropolitan Magazine. 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN REVIEWS. 


The World’s Present Supply of Coal.— 
According to some optimistic figures published in 
the well-known German trade journal Stahl und 
Eisen, the coal deposits in Germany at present equal 
280,000,000,000 tons. This amount, at the present 
rate of consumption, ought to last a couple of thou- 
sand years, at least until the year 3000 A.D. Great 
Britain and Ireland, according to this journal, have 
193,000,000,000 tons, with an annual consumption 
twice that of Germany. If these figures are correct, 
Great Britain’s supply would be exhausted in about 
four hundred years. The figures for Belgium are 
23,000,000,000 tons; for France, 19,000,000,000; for 
Austria, 17,000,000,000 ; and for Russia, 40,000,000,000. 
The entire deposits of North America are estimated 
by this authority to be 681 billions cf tons. The 
total for all Europe this journal places at 700 bil- 
The deposits in Asia are so vast that even an 
approximation is not possible. China is supposed 
to have inexhaustible supplies. Indeed, some Ger- 
man scientist has estimated the deposits of the prov- 
ince of Shansi at 1,200,000,000,000 tons. Siberia and 
Saghalien are also credited with vast deposits of un- 
estimated extent. 


lions. 


Prospects of Christianity in China.—Mr. 
Archibald R. Colquhoun, writing in the Fort- 
nightly Review, is somewhat despondent as to the 
chances of Christianity in China. He says: ‘‘The 
conviction of sin and the longing for salvation do 
not enter into the Chinaman’s purview of life, and 
when we reflect that many things which we call sin 
are virtues in his eyes, it is hard to see how we are 
to bring these things home to him.” He consoles us 
by reflecting that ‘‘ Chinese philosophy and morality 
are breaking down of themselves before the impact 
of materialism, and that, dark as the outlook has 
been and still is for the spread of the dogmas of 
Christianity, there is reason to believe that the ef- 
forts of Christian men toraise the Chinese standard 
at just those points where it is lowest,—in humani- 
tarianism, respect for women, and other respects,— 
will eventually win for the religion which prompted 
them a recognition which no propagandism could 
attain.” 


Scotland’s Political Aspirations. — Mr. J. 
W. Gulland, M.P., remarking that Scotland is still 


a nation, although the English tourist loves to de- 
scribe her, ‘“‘in abbreviated insult, as N. B.,” reviews 
(in the Independent Review) the principal Scottish 
problems before Parliament this session. There is 
the statue law revision (Scotland) bill, repealing a 
number of acts dating before 1707, and thus turning 
out much that is obsolete. In a practical pro- 
gramme education must take first place, and the 
three Unionist Scottish education bills have cer- 
tainly prepared the way for a Liberal one. Next 
comes temperance, Scotland being more drunken 
than England, and more willing to be made sober. 
The temperance party, moreover, is very powerful. 
The government is already tackling the land prob- 
lems, which are highly complicated, and a select 
committee is discussing the taxation of land values. 
Finance, perhaps, cries out most loudly for simplifi- 
cation. ‘Scotsmen are all for economy; but if 
money is going, they demand a portion.” Govern- 
ment grants to Scottish institutions are most inad- 
equate. The English Academy and College of 
Music get £1,000; the Scottish, nothing. The Royal 
Geographical Society of England gets £500; the Scot- 
tish nothing, and has, moreover, to pay a rent. At 
present, adequate discussion of Scottish business in 
Parliament is impossible; and should the Liberal 
Parliament not stand its trial well, Mr. Gulland 
predicts a strong agitation for some form of Scottish 
Home Rule, for which, of course, a much better 
case can be made out than for Irish. 


The Movement for Labor Inspectors in 
Italy.—L’Umuanitaria (Rome), the organ of the 
Humanitarian Society of Italy, makes a strong plea 
for the organization and intelligent application of a 
system of labor inspectors, paid by the government, 
who shalllook into the conditions in Italian fac- 
tories, which ZL’ Umanitaria declares are excessively 
injurious to the health of the operatives, especially 
the women and children, employed in large numbers. 
The article calls attention to various model factories 
in America, where the work-rooms are made attrac- 
tive by plants and flowers, where the operatives have 
a chance for decent lavatories with plenty of water 
for washing both their persons and their clothes, 
where there are libraries and social rooms attached 
to the factory for recreation in leisure hours, and so- 
cial organizations of various kinds. The employers 
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who furnish these ideal conditions do not claim 
credit for disinterested motives, so the Italian jour- 
nal insists, but claim that it is simply & matter of 
good business to keep their employees in good phys- 
ical order. L’Umanitaria urges that the proposed 
board of labor inspectors be made up from all elasses 
and ranks of people,—not only professors, doctors, 
economists, etc., but ex-factory hands who have had 
practical knowledge of what life in a factory really is. 
Thereis, of course, difficulty in finding factory work- 
ers, even among the most intelligent, who have suffi- 
cient general broad knowledge of proper conditions 
all over the field to judge wisely of a given problem. 
L’Umanitaria proposes, to supply this need, a 
school for factory inspectors, where courses are to 
be given under the direction of the Committee on 
Labor of the Humanitarian Society, and where gen- 
eral questions of legislation and practical economics 
are to be taken up. The titles of the courses are 
given at the end of the article, and a brief summary 
of the nature of the instruction, which is admirably 
suited, not only to Italian labor problems, but to 
those of any country where there are many fac- 
tories. Lectures began on the 15th of April, so that 
this is not only a project, but an accepted fact. 


The Medicine of Our Great-Grandfathers. 
—An article on the history of medicine in L’ Italia 
Moderna (Rome) brings home in a startling manner 
the really extremely recent development of medicine 
as a science. The author, Dr. Vidi, has gathered 
together in a long and elaborate monograph some of 
the remedies in use, not only during the Dark Ages, 
but up to the nineteenth century. Many of them 
are too grotesquely revolting to mention, and it is 
astonishing to read of the immense and dark igno- 
rance of doctors in periods otherwise enlightened. 
France in the seventeenth century, under the great 
Louis, was scarcely more advanced in this respect 
than in the most benighted part of the Middle Ages, 
and Moliére’s scorn and ridicule of the profession 
can be understood readily on reading this account of 
the medical practices of that day. Nothing, how- 
ever, is more surprising than the blind belief in these 
absurd remedies of men otherwise intelligent whose 
names have come down to posterity as giants of the 
intellect. Ali partsof the human body were thought 
to possess great medicinal powers. As late as the 
seventeenth century the fat from human bodies was 
greatly sought after as a remedy for rheumatism. 
Indeed, Dr. Vidi says this is still true of remote re- 
gions of Italy. A French historian says that after 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew the people of Lyons 
threw the bodies of the murdered Protestants into the 
river, ‘‘ with the exception of the fattest, which were 
reserved to extract the fat from them.” In the cen- 
tury which held Cromwell, Milton, and Descartes 
one of the fixed convictions of doctors was that hu- 
man or dogs’ brains, dried and pulverized, were a 
sovereign cure for many diseases, chief among them 
being epilepsy. If brains covered with green mold 
could be obtained, the pharmacist’s fortune was 
made, for this could be sold for fabuloussums. Parts 
of Egyptian mummies were in great demand, and all 
gentlemen of wealth and rank carried constantly 
With them, in case of accident, mummy dust ground 
up with rhubarb. This fashion became so univer- 
sal that real authentic mummies could not supply 
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the market, and there grew up a lively trade in 
making and selling false mummies. Wax from the 
human ear restored defective eyesight. Earache was 


cured by ground dogs’ teeth. The liver of a lizard 
was excellent for toothache. Flagellation was in 
great favor from the time of the Roman Empire 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century, since it 
was in 1698 that a famous and learned German doc- 
tor wrote a long work recommending flagellation as 
a cure for every known ill. It is to be remembered 
constantly that these grotesque stories are not of 
remote, dark ages, but of periods noted for their en: 
lightenment in other ways. The story of the discov- 
ery and rapid popularization of quinine and ipecac 
about the middle of the seventeenth century is of 
great interest. These two immensely important 
drugs were brought to Europe as one of the results 
of the opening up of South America. Quinine was 
first handled and sold by Jesuit missionaries, and 
was so universally connected with them that it was 
everywhere known as Jesuits’ powder. Helvetius, 
a famous Dutch physician, made a fortune of several 
millions out of the monopoly of the sale of ipecac 
granted him by Louis XIV. for curing his daughter. 
The appearance of these new and powerful drugs of 
prompt and unvarying action was greeted with the 
same widespread interest and enthusiasm as in our 
day greets the discovery of the X-rays or radium. 
With their use begins the real development of medi- 
cine as a science, 


Literary Possibilities of English in India. 
—At a recent dinner of the British Society of Au- 
thors, Lord Curzon, late Viceroy of India, in speak- 
ing of the possibilities of English literature in India, 
said, according to the Guardian (London): “ At pres- 
ent it is supposed that little over 1,000,000 men, in- 
cluding Europeans and Eurasians, out of a popula- 
tion of 300,000,000, can read and write English. But 
the number will constantly increase, and India will- 
almost certainly produce in the future its own great 
writers of the language of Shakespeare. We laugh 
at the rhetoric of the ‘Baboos’; but, as Lord Cur- 
zon said, their mistakes are not so astonishing as the 
wonderful proficiency they attain in a foreign tongue 
that differs from their own to an extent that those 
who know only the speech of western Europe can 
hardly conceive. Whatever the political destiny of 
the English people, there can be no doubt as to the 
imperial future of the English language, or as to 
the wonderful variety of poetic, historic, philosophic, 
work that it has yet to evolve. Will England re- 
main the Attica of that new Hellenism, or will 
haply the dialect of Benares be held the purer idiom, 
say in the twenty-fifth century ?” 


Woman Suffrage in Italy.—An article in La 
Rassegna Nazionale, by Solone Monti, treats the 
question of the right of women to vote from a very 
advanced and liberal point of view, affirming, as do 
so many American writers, that as they have a 
share in the burdens of the nation they should be 
allowed a voice in its government. ‘The question of 
woman suffrage is being agitated more and more in 
Italy, although so free and radical an article as this 
israre. It is of value as showing that ideas on this 
subject are changing in the most conservative of 
European nations,—the most conservative, that is, 
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in matters of social and personal condition. Signor 
Monti goes over the pros and cons of the question, 
which have become so familiar to American readers, 
with a fresh enthusiasm for his cause, and treats the 
whole matter in adirect and unsentimental manner. 
A woman writer, Laura Gapallo, wrote an article 
against woman suffrage, on the ground that ‘‘ A few 
intelligent and forceful women would lead the mob of 
feebler ones, uncertain of their opinions, and ready 
to submit to authority. It would not be universal 
suffrage, but a form of oligarchy.” Monti does not 
deny this, but says it is equally true of men. As to 
the exercise of the suffrage having a demoralizing 
effect on refined women, making them masculine 
and neglectful of their homes, he states, in the first 
place, that it is not a question of whether it would 
be good for women to vote, but whether they have, 
as a fact, the legal righttodoso. Further, he quotes 
Australia and several of the United States, where 
women vote without thereby becoming less good 
wives and mothers. The argument that women 
should not vote because they cannot go to war he 
answers by saying that logic should, then, exclude 
the sick and old men who are incapacitated for ac- 
tive service. 


Colonial Exposition at Marseilles. — The 
Nuova Antologia publishes an account of the prog- 
ress of the Colonial Exposition at Marseilles, a nota- 
ble indication of the greatly developing interest in 
colonies which is to be seen in all European coun- 
tries. After the exposition of 1900 in Paris, the 
great success of the colonial section in the Troca- 
dero gave rise to the idea of an exposition devoted 
entirely to colonies. In October, 1902, the municipal 
council of Marseilles decided to have the exposition 
there, and since then preparations have gone steadily 
on. At first it was to be a local affair, but the recog- 
nition and patronage of the government have made 
it national. Marseilles gave 250,000 francs, and the 
Chamber of Commerce the same sum. The French 
colonies contributed a large amount, and the sum 
total rises to five and a half million frances. Every 
effort is being made to have the exposition not only 
picturesque, gay, and attractive to casual sightseers, 
many of whom are expected, but of practical value 
to the colonies on the one hand and to potential 
colonists on the other. Near the entrance of each 
building is to be placed an inscription giving a brief 
but complete summary of the natural advantages 
and the state of development of the colony repre- 
sented. Congresses of various kinds are to meet 
and discuss questions of interest to colonial life and 
industry. 


Would Japan Buy the Philippines if 
Asked ?—Ever since the appointment of ex-Gov- 
ernor-General Wright, of the Philippines, to be 
American ambassador to the Tokio government, it 
has been persistently rumored in the island empire 
that he has been empowered by Washington to treat 
with the Japanese authorities for the disposal of the 
Philippines. A number of the Japanese dailies have 
discussed the subject with much earnestness. The 
Yorodzu (Tokio), though disinclined to take the 
rumor very seriously, believes that it would be to 
Japan’s advantage to buy the islands. The Asahi 
(Osaka) enthusiastically speaks of the advisability 
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(Tokio) and the Kokwmin (Tokio) consider it im- 
politic to discuss such a delicate question openly and 
unreservedly, asserting, in an apologetic tone, that 
Japan has no ambition for territorial expansion in 
the direction of the Philippines. ‘‘ We earnestly 
hope,” says the Asahi, ‘that the current rumor 
will prove to be well founded, for Japan is able, we 
believe, to accept the offer of the United States, 


Whatever may be the origin of this rumor, it may |- 


be taken as an indication that the American states- 
men and publicists are awakening to the unadvisa- 
bility of following the guidance of imperialism. The 
United States is yet young and inexperienced as a 
nation. Quite naturally, her merits are often fol- 
lowed by gross blunders. The liberation of Cuba, 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, and the es- 


tablishment of the Panama republic add greatly to . 


the credit of the foreign policy of America; but the 
annexation of the Philippine archipelago is decidedly 
a failure, being neither in consonance with her tra- 
ditional policy nor impelled by political or economic 
necessity.” The Asahi thinks that should Japan 
take care of the Philippines the United States would 
be enabled to bend her energy to the promotion of 
her interests in China. 


An Artificial Man.—Ot late, says a writer in 
LD’ Titustration (Paris), a German has invented a me. 
chanical man made of wheels and springs, which 
enable it to walk, write, and ridea bicycle. All that 
it lacks is speech and hearing. The inventor has 
named his androide ‘‘ Enigmarelle.” It is about six 
feet tall, and contains 305 compartments and 7 
motors. Forty-five accumulators, or 84 volts, work 
the ‘“‘wheels within wheels” that empower the 
androide for work. The ‘‘Enigmarelle” is kept in 
equilibrium by an apparatus copied by the inventor 
from the semicircular canals of the human ear. 
Tubes containing mercury vary their position with 
the androide’s change of attitude. The phys 
ical arrangement which suggested the mechan- 
ism to the inventor is our organ of the sense of 
space. The result of the inventor’s imitation is an 
arrangement establishing a rupture of electric 
currents, which act on the many wheels and defi- 
nitely restore equilibrium. The movements of 
walking are regulated by the same arrangement, 
and another arrangement enables ‘ Enigmarelle” 
to write his name. That is his star feat. The an- 
droide has been exhibited in Berlin, and the whole 
world will see’it in time. But it is misnamed,— 
there is no enigma in it. 
genious piece of mechanism. 
erick Ireland. 


The inventor is Fred- 


Electroculture.—At different times the illus- 
trated Umschau (Frankfort-on-Main) has reported 
facts about ‘‘electroculture” experiments to im- 
prove the fertility of the soil through artificially 
produced electricity or by gatheriny the electricity 
of the earth. Especially the natural philosopher 
Lemstroem, of Helsingfors, has done a great deal of 
experimenting on this subject. Recently Dr. R. 
Loewenherz, of Berlin, has taken up these experi- 
ments, and his first efforts were to furnish astronger 
scientific foundation, because of the reproach against 


the result of Mr. Lemstroem’s experiments being | — 





of procuring the Philippines, while the Nichi-Nichi | 
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merely accidental and not sufficiently proved. The 
first thing necessary to ascertain some measure of 
success was, therefore, to investigate the influence 
of the humidity of the soil, of weather and light, and, 
further, to pay attention to the electric currents in 
the soil. Furthermore, it was absolutely necessary 
as the first and most important foundation of these 
experiments to work with currents that were exactly 
measured, a circumstance evidently neglected by 
Lemstroem, and later on by Pringsheim. Now, the 
very first experiments led to the discovery of an in- 
teresting fact. Loewenherz intended to test the in- 
fluence of the electric currents upon seeds and the 
germinating process, and he used for this purpose 
flower-pots, each containing twenty-five barley- 
grains, which he put entirely even and regularly in 
five rows. If he permitted the current to pass ina 
rectangular way with the axis of the seeds through 
the soil, no influence at all was perceptible; there 
was a great difference, however, when he fixed the 
pole plate so that the current ran through the seeds 
lengthwise. Then the current exercised a very un- 
favorable influence, and to such a degree that almost 
all the seeds were destroyed ; especially was this the 
case when the positive pole plate was fixed toward 


.the opening points of the seeds. When the nega- 


tive pole plate was fixed that way only one-half of 
the seeds were destroyed. A change every twelve 
hours in the direction of the current showed no 
benefit whatever, but the oftener the current was 
changed the more favorable its influence seemed to 
be. The seed developed quite normally when the 
current was changed twice every minute, and later 
on a very beneficial influence was observed. 


The British Liberal Cabinet and the An- 
glo-Japanese Alliance.—When the last general 
election in England resulted in the installation of a 
Liberal ministry a great deal of anxiety was shown 
in the Mikado’s empire in regard to the possible at- 

iude of the new cabinet toward the Far Eastern 
situation. Although the Campbell-Bannerman cab- 
inet declared its intention to adhere to the foreign 
policy of its predecessor, its sentiment toward Japan, 
it was feared, could not but be different from that 
of the former cabinet. Contrary to this generally 
prevailing pessimism, Dr. S. Tachi, in his article in 
the Japanese semi-monthly the Gaiko-jiho, voices 
rather an optimistic opinion of the situation. Re- 
viewing the traditional principle of the Liberal 
party, Dr. Tachi says: “It is not just to surmise, 
from the political doctrine of the Liberal party, that 
the present cabinet is but half-hearted in adhering 
to the provisions of the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 
alliance.” No view is more superficial, according to 
this scholar, than regarding all Liberals as advocates 
of doctrinaire anti-imperialism. Dr. Tachi, while 
admitting that there are among the Liberals a num- 
ber of Radicals, nevertheless believes that the views 


* of such Radicals do not represent the esprit de corps 


of the party. ‘The Liberal Imperialists, under the 
leadership of Lord Rosebery, though still professing 
allegiance to Liberalism, are in fact ardent advo- 
cates of imperialism, striving to modify the tradi- 
tional policy of the Liberal party in accordance with 
the new needs of the times. It was Lord Rosebery 
who, as foreign minister, some ten years ago, first 
recognized the real strength of Japan and the exist- 
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ence of common interests between the two insular 
powers. When Russia, in complicity with France 
and Germany, robbed us of the Liao-tung peninsula, 
Lord Rosebery assumed toward us a distinctly 
friendly attitude. It was also he who led the West- 
ern powers in abolishing extraterritoriality in Japan 
by the revision of an iniquitous treaty. If the Earl 
of Rosebery is not directly responsible for the forma- 
tion of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, he must be 
credited with having paved the way toward this for- 
tunate consummation. Although he himself occu- 
pies no portfolio in the new cabinet, the Liberal 
Imperialists are represented in several important 
portfolios. Sir Edward Grey, the present minister 
of foreign affairs, maintains the same diplomatic 
policy as Lord Rosebery, having occupied the post of 
undersecretary for foreign affairs from 1892 to 1895, 
when the latter was foreign minister. From these 
facts it is natural to infer that the new ministry will 
not fail to respect not only the letter of the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, but also its spirit.” So long as 
the present public opinion in England does not 
change, the British Government, whatever party it 
may represent, will, Dr. Tachi believes, abide by the 
alliance. 


The Personality of Michelangelo.—A char- 
acter sketch of the great Italian artist appears in 
the Revue de Paris. M. Romain Rolland, the 
writer, describes the artist as a man of medium 
height, with broad shoulders and strong muscles. 
In his physiognomy sadness and indecision pre- 
dominated. No man was ever such a prey to genius. 
His life was a frenetic exultation in a body and a 
soul too weak to contain it. He lived in a continual 
fury. His excess of force obliged him to act, to act 
incessantly, without a single hour of repose. He 
wrote: “I think of nothing but work night and 
day.” This unhealthy need of activity degenerated 
into a mania. When he was to make a monument 
he would lose years in choosing his materials and 
in constructing routes for the transport of them. 
He would be engineer and everything. He did not 
allow himself time to eat and to sleep. He com- 
plained of poverty, and yet died a rich man, owning 
six houses and lands. It is not surprising that he 
had many serious illnesses, and that at forty-two he 
was an old man. His mind more than his body 
suffered from the life he led. His pessimism was 
hereditary, and he had attacks of panic. Beethoven 
was sad owing to his circumstances; at heart he 
was cheeerful and happy. Michelangelo’s sadness 
was in himself as much as his need for perpetual 
work, and it isolated him from his fellow-men. 
Yet he had a tender heart, and he had much to en- 
dure from his family. His father and three brothers, 
who were always quarreling among themselves, 
were agreed on one point,—that Michelangelo should 
work for them and supply them with money. 


Can ‘‘Bad Humor” Be Cured by Diet ?— 
Most people have occasional outbursts of mental ir- 
ritability, but few recognize the fact that such out- 
bursts can be averted if the subjects will follow a 
treatment. ‘‘ Temper” is simply a question of over- 
nutrition, or excessive indulgence in food which acts 
unfavorably upon the blood. There is an article on 


this subject in L’Illustration (Paris). The peopie 
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who are most subject to fits of temper, says the 
writer, are ‘‘arthritics;” generally they are hard 
workers,—very active people who seem to be in good 
health, and who eat a great deal of meat. From 
time to time they become morose, bitter, and, as 
companions, very disagreeable ; and then the people 
who are fond of them say that they ‘have worked 
too hard.” Their real trouble is the result of uric- 
acid poisoning. Certain doctors give such subjects 
the different bromides, because they ‘‘need some- 
thing to calm them.” That is malpractice. As a 
rule, men and women who are subject to fits of 
temper need nothing but a well-ordered diet. They 
should reduce the daily ration of meat. It is not 
necessary to cut off the whole supply. Mrs. Hart, 
the widow of the founder of the British Medical 
Journal, declared that many Englishmen prove 
that the meat diet is abused in their homes—or 
abused by them—by their outbursts of temper. 


At What Altitude Is the Atmosphere Fa- 
tal to Life ?—How high in the air can a man rise 
without dying? Twenty years ago it was thought 
that it would be impossible to breathe at an atmos- 
pheric altitude exceeding 8,000 meters,—or, at the 
most, 9,000 meters. It was supposed that a man 
would lose consciousness if he were to be carried 
about 6,000 meters into the upper air. A writer 
(Henri de Parville) in Les Annales, of Paris, recalls 
the fact that two aéronauts out of the three who 
died in the memorable ascension of the balloon ‘ Ze- 
nith” lost their lives from accidents produced at an 
atmospheric height of 8,000 and 9,000 meters. Paul 
Bert proved that repeated inspiration of oxygen 
makes it possible to avoid fatal accidents in the 
greater heights of the air, and, three years ago, 
Messrs. Behring and Suring, at Strasbourg, reached 
the greatest height ever attained—10,600 meters. Yet 
they inhaled oxygen, fainted toward the finish of 
the ascension, and since then no one has tried to go 
higher. Professor Mosso, of Turin, experimented 
over a theory concerning the cause of asphyxiation 
at great heights, and it is important to remember 
that he arrived at the conclusion that a man must 
respire oxygen mingled with a strong proportion of 
carbonic acid if he would successfully fight the dan- 
gers of the rarefaction of air. The theory was new, 
and it appeared questionable, but it is said to be 
correct. A pupil of Professor Mosso (named Agaza- 
rotti) repeated the experiments made by Mosso. He 
did not go up in a balloon, but shut himself up in 
a bell, where, by means of a pump, a gradual increase 
of rarefaction was produced. In the bell was a faucet 
connecting with the outer air, and all the products of 
respiration were pumped out of the bell. Agazarotti 
covered his face with a mask furnished with two 
valves. One of the valves let out the vitiated air, 
and the other let in oxygen mingled with carbonic 
acid. The proportions were: 67 per cent. oxygen, 
13 per cent. carbonic acid, and the remainder azote. 
Within thirty minutes the air was rarefied to a pres- 
sure of 440 millimeters (which is about the same as 
the atmospheric pressure on Mont Blanc). The ex- 
perimenter felt nothing abnormal, but a few minutes 
later, when the rarefaction reached 360 millimeters, 
there were symptoms of asphyxia. Then the oxygen 
and carbonic acid mixture was sent into the bell, 
and Agazarotti was relieved immediately. He then 
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found that he could bear a pressure lowered to 140 
millimeters. Later, the air was rarefied to 122 mil- 
limeters of mercury, and, said Agazarotti, as he 
came out of the bell, ‘‘I could have resisted even a 
greater rarefaction, for my memory was clear and 
my movements were normal.” Some time after- 
ward, Agazarotti made his third experiment, and 
the rarefaction produced corresponded to an altitude 
of 141g kilometers (a kilometer is 1,093.6389 yards), 
which exceeded by 4 kilometers the greatest height 
ever reached by man. 


Is Chewing-Gum Really Beneficial ? — A 
French scientist, Dr. Léon Meunier, writing in Les 
Annales (Paris) vn the habit of gum-chewing, says: 
‘A man must thoroughly masticate his food if he 
aspires to digest well. Mastication is a very impor- 
tant physical function. Three successive digestions 
are indispensable. The first takes place in the 
mouth ; influenced by the ferment of saliva, we be- 
gin to digest amalaceous substances, an operation 
which is continued in the stomach. . . . When peo- 
ple who have hyperchlorhydria, the salivary diges- 
tion is seriously affected, and the more so when 
nothing is done to take up the elements of saliva.” 
Dr. Meunier signals the utility of exciting the flow 
of saliva in hyperchlorhydria, and of artificially pro- 
ducing a secretion of salivary ferment. He says: 
‘During a trip that I made to the United States in 
1904 I was struck by an empirical treatment which 
has been employed by Americans many years to fa- 
cilitate stomachie digestion. In all. the cities of 
the United States and Canada I saw large numbers 
of people chewing a substance to take the place of 
the vulgar ‘quid’ of tobacco. That substance is 
sold everywhere under the name of ‘chewing-gum, 
or ‘pepsin gum.’ I analyzed that gum, and found 
that there was not a trace of pepsin in it. In all 
cases the gum was an insoluble aromatized resin. 
The gum-chewers are ‘legion,’—one man of every 
two, and one woman of every three, will vel! you 
that he or she delivers himself or herself so ardent- 
ly and with such docile persistence to that exercise 
after every meal in order to facilitate digestion.” 
Being anxious to know whether or not the practice 
of gum-chewing is useful, Dr. Meunier prepared a 
test gum,—made of flavored, completely insoluble 
resin,—to see if, by reason of its agreeable character, 
it could be utilized to engender a digestive saliva 
devoid of any foreign substance. Following are the 
results of his experiments: When the patient had 


_ not chewed the gum half an hour after the begin- 


ning of the repast (that is to say, when the amylatic 
phase is nearly over), from five to thirty grams of 
sugary matter was found. Under the same condi- 
tions, when the subject had chewed gum, from six 
to thirty-eight grams of soluble amylaceous matter 
was found, which proves that the starch digested, 
estimated either in dextrine or in amylaceous solu- 
ble matter, is superior when the digester has chewed 
gum. Generally speaking, saliva dilutes the food in 
the stomach, and the digestion of amylaceous mat- 
ter gains 50 per cent. by the action of the gam—or 
by the action of chewing the gum. So we may con- 
clude that gum-juice judiciously chewed empirically 
exercises a real therapeutic action on the stomachic 
digestion. ‘‘The Americans are right; when the 
salivary function is weak, let us chew.” 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


NOTES ON RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION. 


NUMBER of volumes on exploration and biog- 
raphy dealing with the early history of the 
American continents, North and South, have recent- 
ly been issued, two of which are noteworthy. Mr. 
Frederick A. Ober’s “ Pizarro” is the latest issue in 
the series of ‘‘ Heroes of American History” which is 
being brought out by the Harpers. Thisis the story of 
a remarkable man and his remarkable achievement. 
The account of the conquest of the empire of the 
Incas is bound up in the personality of the Spanish 
soldier, whose personality Mr. Ober has succeeded 
in bringing vividly before the reader. A good deal 
of information hitherto only accessible in bulky his- 
tories has been condensed and made entertaining in 
this volume, which is illustrated with portraits and 
views. Mr. Charles Morris’ volume, ‘‘ Heroes of Dis- 
covery in America” (Lippincott), lays emphasis on 
the note of heroism. It treats of the European ex- 
plorers and navigators, from Leif the Lucky to Sir 
John Franklin. This volume is also illustrated. 
Elias P. Fordham’s ‘‘ Personal Narrative of Trav- 
els in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, In- 
diana, and Kentucky; and of a Residence in the 
Illinois Territory : 1817-1818” has been published in 
Cleveland by the Arthur H. Clark Company. This 
interesting work has been edited by Frederic Austin 
Ogg, who gives an introductory account of the con- 
ditions in the Mississippi Valley during the years 
immediately following the second war with Great 
Britain. Fordham was a young Englishman of ex- 
cellent education who assisted Morris Birkbeck in 
establishing his Illinois settlement. The volume 
contains much new material on the local history of 
the region over which Fordham’s travels extended. 
John W. Audubon, son of the famous ornitholo- 
gist, was a member of Colonel Webb’s California 
expedition in 1849. The manuscript record of his 
trip from New York to Texas and the overland 
journey through Mexico and Arizona to the gold 
fields of California, has just been published (Cleve- 
land: The Arthur H. Clark Company). The volume 
is prefaced by a biographical memoir contributed by 
Audubon’s daughter, Maria R. Audubon, together 
with an introduction by Prof. Frank H. Hodder, of 
the University of Kansas. The difficulties of an over- 
land journey to California in the middle of the last 
century are well described in this journal, which also 
throws much light on the interesting years imme- 
diately following the discovery of gold in California. 
M. Eugéne Aubin’s ‘‘Morocco of To-day ” (pub- 
lished by Dent, in London, and imported by the Dut- 
tons) is a scholarly work which was crowned by the 
French Academy. It is the result of almost a year's 
sojourn in Morocco, and was originally published in 
a series of letters in the Journal des Débats, the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, the Revue de Paris, and 
the Renaissance Latine. M. Aubin finds that 


France has not taken full advantage of her opportu- 
hities, political and commercial, in the Moorish 
Empire. 
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FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS. 
(From an old print.) 


A complete edition of Josephus (in all, 990 pages), 
with notes and index, has been brought out by 
Routledge, of London, and imported by the Duttons. 
It appears as ‘The Worksof Flavius Josephus,” the 
translation being by William Whiston and the edit- 
ing by Dr. D. S. Margoliouth. 

‘Lord Curzon in India” (Macmillan) is a selection 
from the English statesman’s speeches as viceroy 
and governor-general in India from 1898 to 1905. It 
is supplied with a frontispiece portrait, with ex- 
planatory notes and an index, and there is an intro- 
duction by Sir Thomas Raleigh, K.C.S.I. 

Another of the beautiful series of books on famous 
historical places, illustrated in color, has been issued 
by the Blacks, of London (Macmillan, New York). 
We have already noticed those on ‘“TIreland” and 
“Bruges and West Flanders.” The present one is 
entitled “Greece.” The country is described by the 
Rev. J. A. M’Clymont, and the colored illustrations 
reproduced from the printings by John Fulley Love. 
There are seventy-five colored plates, with a sketch 
map of Greece, and an index at the end. 

‘A Modern Slavery” is the startlingly suggestive 
title of a book by Henry W. Nevinson, the traveler 
and explorer (Harpers). This book describes a 
journey taken by the author in the Portuguese 
province of Angola (West Central Africa) and in 
the Portuguese islands of San Thome and Principe 
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during the years 1904 and 1905. Mr. Nevinson made 
this journey under great difficulties, much of the 
time suffering from illness, and was compelled to 
keep the object of his travels secret. We are ac- 
customed to think 

a a) 





that slavery as a 
recognized institu- 
tion has disap- 
peared, but Mr. 
Nevinson’s revela- 
tions make it clear 
that it is only the 
name that has been 
abolished. The 
condition itself 
persists, and shows 
few signs of deca- 
dence. It may be 
partially concealed 
and modified un- 
der forms of law, 
but it isslavery 
still, and traffic 
in human beings is quite as odious as it ever was. 

A new edition of the late George Jacob Holyoake’s 
“History of Codperation,” in two volumes (EK. P. 
Dutton & Co.), with a preface signed by the vener- 
able author just before his death, has recently ap- 
peared. This work has long been recognized as a 
standard account of the cojperative experiments of 
the past century in England, written from the point 
of view of a participant. Mr. Holyoake had a re- 
markably extensive acquaintance with persons who 
had to do with the founding and direction of these 
experiments, and in the course of his long life he had 
amassed a unique collection of the literature of Eng- 
lish cojperation. The third part of the work brings 
the history down to the present year. 

Lieut.-Col. George A. Bruce has compiled the 
Civil War records of the Twentieth Regiment of 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.). This regiment served throughout the 
war, standing fifth on the roll of those which suf- 
fered the heaviest losses, and, because it was largely 
officered by young men fresh from Harvard Univer- 
sity, was popularly known as the Harvard’ Regi- 
ment. Its roll of officers contains the names of 
many men eminent in the public life of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Henry W. Elson’s ‘School History of the United 
States” (Macmillan) has many of the characteristics 
which have given popularity to the author’s larger 
works, published by the Review of Reviews Com- 
pany. Mr. Elson writes entertainingly on topics of 
real interest in our colonial and national history. 
This is more than can be said of most writers of 
school text-books in this department of learning. 
Mr. Elson has shown us how a history may be made 
interesting as well as instructive. 

The growth and spirit of American life as ex- 
pressed in literature are shown very graphically in 
Dr. Augustus White Long’s (Princeton) collection 
of “American Poems, 1776-1900,” which has been 
brought out by the American Book Company. 

‘“‘On the Spanish Main” (Macmillan), with twenty 
illustrations and a map, is an account, chiefly in the 
words of the old chronicles, although edited by John 
Masefield, of some of the more famous English forays 
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on the Isthmus of Panama, “with a description of 
the buccaneers and a short account of old-time ships 
and sailors.” The illustrations are mostly reproduc- 
tions of old prints. 

“French Blood in America,” by Lucian J. Fosdick 
(Revell), traces the presence and influence of the 
French Protestant element in American life. The 
first portion of the work is devoted to the rise of 
religious reform in France and the two centuries of 
war and persecution that killed off or drove out of 
France her best class of citizens, permanently 
awakened her as a nation, and paved the way for 
the French Revolution. Although many of the 
attempts to found Huguenot colonies in North 
America ended in failure and the whole number of 
Huguenot immigrants was relatively small, the 
French Protestant influence is not to be estimated 
by numbers. <A remarkably large proportion of the 
men most eminent in American history, from the 
Revolution down, have been of Huguenot ancestry. 


A FEW VOLUMES OF BIOGRAPHY, 


McClure, Phillips & Co. have brought out in book 
form ‘“‘ The Life of a Star,” which is the record of 
the stage career of Miss Clara Morris. Miss Morris’ 
first book, ‘‘Life on the Stage,” was, she says, 
“calmly offered out of boundless eourage and per- 
fect ignorance.” In preparing this second volume, 
the actress has ‘learned enough of the great pro- 
fession of letters to beafraid.” Therefore, she makes 
all proper apologies 
in her preface for 
the “shreds and 
patches” character 
of the experiences, 
anecdotes, and de- 
scriptions which 
make up this vol- 
ume. Yet they are 
fullof human inter- 
est, human pathos, 
and dramatic inten- 
sity. Many of the 
prominent people of 
the time, in politics 
and commerce as 
well as in the arts, 
figure in these 
pages, among them 
Henry Bergh, Presi- 
' dent Garfield, Ra- 
chel, ‘‘ Major” McKinley, L. Q. C. Lamar, the elder 
Salvini, and Dion Boucicault. The volume is dedi- 
cated to ‘‘ those sister women who tasted sorrow and 
defeat before they won success.” 

Of the making of books about Tolstoi there seems 
to be noend. The latest to appear in English isa 
translation (Volume I.) from the Russian, entitled 
**Leo Tolstoi, His Life and Work” (Scribners). The 
work really consists of autobiographical memoirs, 
letters, and a mass of biographical material com- 
piled by Paul Birukov and revised by Count Tolstoi 
himself, who has also written an introduction to his 
reminiscences. The first volume treats of the phi- 
losopher’s childhood and early manhood. It is illus- 
trated with many portraits of famous Russians, and 
with other views. 

In the ‘English Men of Letters” series (Macmil- 
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Walter Pater. This little volume is the best sum- 
mary of Pater’s life and work we have yet seen. An 
analysis of the English stylist’s works and a history 
of his career are presented in a very readable way. 

The latest contribution to Whitmaniana is Mr. 
Edward Carpenter’s ‘‘ Days with Walt Whitman ” 
(Macmillan). This isa pleasantly written reminis- 
cent book, in the entertaining style of Mr. Carpen- 
’ ter’s other works. Two portraits of Whitman and 
one of Emerson serve as illustrations. Mr. Carpen- 
' ter’s personal acquaintance with Whitman covered 
only a few months in 1877, and again in 1884. 

Dr. Joseph Spencer Kennard’s “ Italian Reminis- 
cent Writers ” (Brentano’s) considers fourteen of the 
modern Italian authors of fiction, from Alexander 
Manzoni to Gabriele d’Annunzio. The historical, 
biographical, and _ political background against 
which these writers composed their reminiscences is 
painted by Dr. Kennard with very entertaining 
strokes. Individualism, he says, is the keynote of 
theItalian character and ofthe Italian novel. D’An- 
nunzio, he claims, has formulated the real tendency 
of the Italian race,—‘‘ the craving for sensuous beau- 
ty, the glory in pagan ideals, whether expressed by 
chisel, brush, or pen.” 

One of the important biographies that have re- 
cently come to us from England is the ‘‘ Life and 
Experiences of Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe,” written 
by himself (Macmillan). The author’s reputation in 
this country is confined to scientific circles, where 
he is recognized as one of the leading contemporary 
authorities on chemistry. He is now a man of 
seventy-three, and in his long life has frequently 
taken part in public affairs. He is an enthusiastic 
Liberal, and in Gladstone’s time was a member of 
Parliament. Before that he had been an active 
member of the Royal Commission on Technical 
Education, to which subject he has all his life given 
much thought. 

The seventh volume in “The Life and Writings 
of Benjamin Franklin,” edited by Albert Henry 
Smyth (Macmillan), covers the very important Rev- 
olutionary years 1777-79, during which Franklin 
was actively employed in France in the interest of 
thecolonies. As thisexcellent edition of Franklin’s 
' writings approaches completion its superiority over 
all former editions-is increasingly evident. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


| In Mr. J. Ogden Armour’s book, “The Packers, 
‘the Private Car Lines, and the People” (Phila- 
‘delphia: Henry Altemus Company), we have the 
)fullest statement of the beef trust’s side in the pri- 
| Vate-car controversy that has yet been given to the 





| public. Mr. Armour describes the conditions that 
| brought the private-car line into existenceand tells 
| What it has done to facilitate trafficand improve the 
business situation. Needless to say, his version of 
‘Private-car history differs in several particulars from 
that given recently in some of the magazines. He 
| does not stop with a defense of this branch of the 
| trust’s operations, but enters intoan interesting dis- 
cussion of the trust’s relations with the cattle trade 
and closes with a chapter on the much-mooted points 







Yards. Although Mr. Armour writes in a rather 
Ditter tone of what he regards as deliberate attempts 
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‘of cleanliness and sanitation in the Chicago stock . 
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SIR HENRY E. ROSCOE. 


to prejudice the public mind against the packers, 
we venture to say that his book will have many 
readers among American business men who have 
been shocked by the recent revelations but who hon- 
estly desire that full justice be done to all the in- 
terests involved. Mr. Armour may not succeed in 
convincing all of these readers, but no appeal to the 
American sense of fairness is in vain. 

In the “ American Public Problems” series (Holt), 
Prof. George H. Haynes contributes a volume on 
“The Election of Senators.” This author shows 
what the results of our present system of election 
have been, traces the growth of the movement for 
popular elections, reviews in detail the arguments 
for and against the Constitutional amendment per- 
mitting the election of Senators by popular vote, 
and in the concluding chapter gives his own reasons 
for the belief that the election of Senators directly 
by the people would have conspicuous advantages 
over the present indirect method. Dr. Haynes looks 
for the most decisive advantages of such a change 
in its effects, not upon the federal government, but 
upon the individual States. For, in his opinion, one 
of the main reasons why our State legislatures have 
sunk to a comparatively low level has been the fact 
that the election of federal Senators, devolving, as 
it does, upon members of the State legislature, has 
blurred the issues in State legislative campaigns and 
made voters and representatives alike negligent of 
important State interests. 

“Guarding a Great City” is the title of a readable 
book by ex-Police Commissioner William McAdoo, 
of New York City (Harpers). The unique sociolog- 
ical conditions of the American metropolis are viv- 
idly described in this volume, which has a human 
interest that places it in a class apart from the ordi- 
nary category of manuals and treatises on good gov- 
ernment. Mr, McAdoo writes clearly and fearlessly, 
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as one who has nothing to conceal from the public, 
and one is sometimes surprised at the apparent non- 
chalance with which he speaks of conditions in the 
department which was recently under his control, in 
which there seems to be little reason to expect im- 
mediate improvement. The book, however, does not 
belong to the once “‘ popular literature of exposure.” 
Mr. McAdoo writes of these things almost as if they 
were matters of course, but his revelations tend to 
heighten one’s respect for the ability that is re- 
quired in any successful administration of the met- 
ropolitan police. 

In his earlier work, ‘‘ The Shame. of the Cities,” 
Mr. Lincoln Steffens exposed certain phases of polit- 
ical corruption in a number of leading American 
municipalities. His new book, entitled ‘The Strug- 
gle for Self-Government” (McClure, Phillips & Co.), 
describes the movement in six of our States in the 
direction of a return to the political cleanliness of 
former times. It is the general movement against 
bossism, of which the elections of 1905 gave many 
cheering indications. Mr. Steffens’ account of what 
has been accomplished in Ohio, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Missouri is full of 
encouragement to friends of popular government in 
other States. Mr. Steffens is not of those who be- 
lieve that the mission of civic reformers ends when 
clean streets are secured in our cities, but his at- 
tempts to trace American political corruption to its 
sources have led him to the conclusion that it is more 
important that the people should have self-govern- 
ment than that they should have merely ‘‘good” 
government in the accepted sense of the term. 

Eight essays dealing with the moral aspects of 
modern business and law come from Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. under the title ‘‘ Moral Overstrain.” 
The writer, Mr. George W. Alger, who is a New 
York lawyer, discusses “graft,” the influence of cor- 
porate wealth, the irresponsible use of money, and 
the man with the “‘ muck-rake.” 

A little book entitled ‘‘How to Buy Life Insur- 
ance,” by ‘Q. P.” (Doubleday, Page & Co.), has been 
written and published in the interest of the policy- 
holder, primarily. It undertakes to free the subject 
from the technical obscurities that so frequently 
interfere with a clear understanding of its elements, 
and to give the plain citizen straightforward advice 
and information as to the various types of policies 
in the market and the relative advantages of each. 
It is a helpful and suggestive manual. 

Dr. John B. Huber’s treatise on ‘‘Consumption : 
Its Relation to Man and His Civilization, Its Pre- 
vention and Cure” (Lippincott) is not a medical 
text-book, but rather a sociological and humani- 
tarian description of one of the most vital problems 
of our time. It is interesting to physician and lay- 
man alike, but the strictly technical material has 
been arranged in the form of appendixes. The main 
body of the work contains chapters dealing with 
modern methods of prevention and cure, and espe- 
cially with the numerous sanatoria that have been 
established within the past few years in this country 
and in Europe. Unlike many works in this field, 
Dr. Huber’s book will be found readable, and even 
entertaining, from cover to cover. 

It did not need the establishment of the American 
International Law Association to convince the read- 
jng American public that the general interest in the 





subject of international relations has attained quite 
respectable proportions in this country. This inter- 
est is attested by the publication of a number of 
works on interna- 
tional law. One 
of the latest and 
most ambitious is 
that of Dr. Edwin 
Maxey, who is 
professor of inter- 
national law at 
the University of 
West Virginia. 
This volume, 
which is printed 
by the F. H. 
Thomas Law 
Book Company, 
of St. Louis, em- 
bodies the result 
of Professor Max- 
ey’s many years’ 
experience as a 
teacher. It is entitled “‘ International Law, with Il- 
lustrative Cases.” The analysis and style are clear 
and concise, and in treatment the emphasis is thrown 
upon peace and neutrality rather than upon war. 
The questions arising out of the recent Russo-Jap- 
anese War are discussed freely and impartially. 
There is also a very complete chapter on contra- 
band. 

“Citizenship and theSchools” is the title of a col- 
lection of essays and addresses by Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, of Cornell University (Holt). The subjects 
of greatest popular interest treated in this volume 
are training for citizenship, the making of citizens, 
and the policy of the state toward education. There 
are also suggestive papers on the social basis of edu- 
cation, the relation of the public schools to business, 
education for commerce (the Far East), and free 
speech in American universities Of special inter- 
est to educationists are the essays on “A Critique of 
Educational Values” and ‘School-Book Legisla- 
tion.” Professor Jenks is a university professor 
‘who has had, in recent years, much experience in 
practical administration, having served with con- 
spicuous ability on several important governmental 
commissions, notably the international monetary 
commission in the Far East. 

President William DeWitt Hyde’s little book en- 
titled ‘‘The College Man and the College Woman” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is an interpretation of 
modern collegé ideals, based on twenty years of ob- 
servation from the administrative view-point. Col- 
lege students themselves are not the only class in- 
terested in knowing what college graduates may be 
expected to become. The relations between college 
life and the world of affairs are closer to-day than 
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ever before, and an interpretation like this of Dr. | 


Hyde’s is of distinctive value to every broad-minded 
citizen. 

A very suggestive pamphlet on German-Ameri- 
can relations has been issued by the Engineering 
Magazine, being a reprint of one of its articles by 


Louis J. Magee, on “The American and the German | 


‘Peril.’” It isa thorough study of the commercial 


and economic relations of the past quarter of a cel- [- 


tury between the United States and Germany. 
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WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book fcr 1906 has just 
come from the press of the Macmillans. This is the 
forty-third annual publication, revised after official 
returns, of this most excellent manual. It is edited, 
as formerly, by Dr. J. Scott Keltie, secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society and member of many 
other geographical associations, assisted by Mr. I. P. 
A. Renwick. The present edition is very consider- 
ably altered and enlarged. More than one hundred 
and fifty pages make up the section devoted to the 
United States, each State of the Union being con- 
sidered separately, and the entire section, in the 
edition for American sale, appearing first in the 
volume. The dissolution of the union between 
Sweden and Norway ; the conclusion of the Russo- 
Japanese War and subsequent events in Russia; 
developments in the colonial empires of Great 
Britain, France, and Germany ; results of the recent 
election in England, and other very recent events of 
world-interest have been given authoritative and 
thorough treatment.’ The statistics are brought up 
to January of the year of publication. A number of 
valuable maps are an additional feature of interest. 
It may seem ungracious to criticise so excellent and 
useful a publication on a minor point. Magazine 
and newspaper editors, however, will be grateful if, 
in future editions of the Statesman’s Year-Book, the 
first names or initials of statesmen, diplomats, and 
public officials are printed. This can very easily be 
done, and it is of immensely greater value to be able 
to find the full names of German or French func- 
tionaries than to read simply ‘“ Herr” or ‘“M.” In 
general, however, it may be said that the States- 
man’s Year-Book is one of the sine qua nons of the 
editorial office. 

The twelfth and last voiume of the Jewish Ency- 
clopedia (Funk & Wagnalls Company) contains an 
unusual number of articles of permanent interest, 
among which may be mentioned those on the Tal- 
mud, theology (from the purely Jewish point of 
view), typography, trade- unionism, the Twelve 
Tribes of Israel, Turkey, United States, Venice, and 
Israel Zangwill. In connection with the completion 
of this great encyclopedia it is interesting to note 
that in the twelve volumes more than 150,000 subsid- 
iary subjects have been treated in 16,606 general arti- 
cles. To furnish this material it is estimated that 
75,000 separate works were consulted, excluding the 
Biblical, Talmudic, and Apocryphal books and their 
subdivisions. 


WOMAN AND THE FAMILY. 


A woman’s life-story which is manifestly genuine 
and written with an earnest desire to help others 
is ‘‘What Would You Have?” which the publishers, 
James H. West & Co. (Boston), have sub-headed 
‘“A Woman’s Confessions.” In an introductory let- 
ter the writer asks if she can tell her friend her in- 
hermost thoughts from the days of infancy, through 
a long life, to final widowhood. The writing has the 
human touch about it, and it is evident that her 
experience, which might have made her bitter, has 
rather deepened and sweetened her life. No name 
appears on the title-page. 

Holt & Co. have brought out an attractively print- 
ed and illustrated little volume on “The Problems 
of Babyhood,” by Rachel Kent Fitz and George Wells 
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Fitz, M.D. The discussion is chiefly of the points 
of building a constitution and forming a character, 
and the subject is treated from ‘the controllable 
aspects of child development.” The standpoint is 
that of (first) the physician, (second) the teacher, 
(third) the mother, and (fourth) the father. 


THREE NATURE BOOKS. 


A very handsomely illustrated book, partly in 
color, is Mr. Ernest Ingersoll’s ‘The Life of Ani- 
mals” (Macmillan). When Mr. Ingersoll writes 
about animals he has few superiors in clear, graphic 
description. Scattered throughout the five hundred 
and fifty pages of 
this book are the re- 
sults of many new 
observations. The 
text is confined to 
the most familiar 
and important class 
of animals, the 
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IA A wonderfully in- 
hy teresting, not to say 


romantic, tale is 
that told by W. S. 
Harwood in the vol- 
ume entitled ‘“‘ The 
New Earth” (Mac- 
millan), in which he 
attempts a recital 
of the triumphs of 
modern agriculture 
in America. From the scientific workers in the 
various bureaus of the Department of Agriculture * 
at Washington and on the staffs of the agricul- 
tural experiment stations in the different States Mr. 
Harwood has secured important data concerning 
such subjects as soil-inoculation, the enemies of 
plant life, modern forestry, modern dairying, the 
foods of the new earth, and a great number of other 
topics of the highest importance to the farmer. 
“The Seasons in the Flower Garden” is the title 
of a handbook of information and instruction for the 
amateur by Louise Shelton (Scribners). The book 
was especially prepared for those who have small 
gardens, where space must be economized if there is 
to be variety. Short directions are given on plans, 
planting, and soil, but the bulk of the book is ar- 
ranged in the order of the months, beginning with 
September, the time for planning next season’s plant- 
ing, and giving under each month a few introductory 
suggestions and a list of its flowering plants, to-- 
gether with practical hints for garden work during 
that month. In November, winter causes a break in 
the order, and the record begins again with March. 
Another book by ‘ Barbara,” the author of ‘The 
Garden of a Commuter’s Wife.” The title of the 
new volume is not less alluring,—“‘The Garden, 
You, and I” (Macmillan). What suburbanite could 
resist that invitation to a chat about hardy plants, 
roses, lilies, pinks, and rockeries? There is abun- 
dance of good advice here for all amateur gardeners 
who will take it. Those who read “ Barbara’s” 
earlier book and perhaps wished for more specific 
guidance on many subjects should not fail to con- 
sult this new and attractive enitome of garden 
knowledge, 
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OTHER BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 

“The Old and the New Magiz” (Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company), by Henry Ridgely Evans, is a 
scholarly document, with illustrations, and an intro- 
duction by Dr. Paul Carus. A portrait of Robert 
Houdin serves as the frontispiece, and the reader 
will note the faces of most of the other historic 
magicians and prestidigitateurs scattered through- 
out its pages. 

“Stories of India,” by Rose Reinhardt Anthon, 
is a collection of moral, mystical, and romantic 
tales found in the religions and folk-lore of Hindu- 
stan. It has been issued by the author, at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The volume entitled ‘‘Enigmas of Psychical Re- 
search,” by Prof. James H. Hyslop (Boston: Herbert 
B. Turner & Co.), may be considered as a supple- 
ment to the author’s earlier work on ‘“‘ Science and 
the Future Life.” The present work traverses the 
whole field of the supernormal. To his discussions 
of telepathy and apparitions the author has added 
material on crystal gazing, coincidental dreams, 
clairvoyance, and premonitions, with some illustra- 
tions of mediumistic phenomena. Professor Hyslop 
distinctly disclaims the purpose of quoting the vari- 
ous experiences in the work for purposes of scientific 
proof of the transcendental world, but merely pre- 
sents these experiences as evidence of something 
which needs further investigation. The cases cited 
by Professor Hyslop have received the formal recog- 
nition of the Society for Psychical Research. 

Two little illustrated volumes in a series entitled 
“Studies in the Faiths” (published by J. M. Dent, 
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of London, and imported by the Duttons) are 
‘“ Buddhism” and “Islam,” by Annie H. Small. 

Another book on the well-worn topic ‘‘ How to 
Look at Pictures” (Putnams) has been prepared, 
with specimen illustrations (reproductions of famous 
paintings), by Robert Clermont Witt. 

A little volume entitled ‘“ Boyville,” by John 
Gunckel, president of the National Newsboys’ Asso- 
ciation, has been is- 
sued, with illustra- 
tions, by the News- 
boys’ Association of 
Toledo, Ohio. It 
consists of a num- 
ber of anecdotes and 
experiences going 
toshow the possibil- 
ities for good and 
progress in the heart 
of the city ‘new- 
sie.” President 
Roosevelt has writ- 
ten a brief introduc- 
tion to the little 
book. 

The latest book 
by that charming 
Japanese author, 
Okakura Kakuzo, is entitled ‘‘The Book of Tea” 
(Fox, Duffield). It is an historical sketch about and 
an appreciative tribute to the great drink which, ac 
cording to this writer, began as a medicine and grew 
into a beverage a thousand years before Christ. 
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OTITER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Agreement Between Science and Religion. By Orlando 
J. Smith. C. P. Farrell, New York. 

Americar. Baptist Year Book. American Baptist Pub- 
lication Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Commentary on the Old Testament (Leviticus 
and Numbers). By George F. Genung, D.D. Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society. 

Biology of the Frog. By Samuel J. Holmes. Macmillan. 

Book of Boats. By Raymond Cavanagh. Randall Print- 
ing Co., St. Paul. 

Cesar, Gallic War, Books I.-V. Edited by Harold W. 
Johnston and Frederick W.Sanford. Sanborn & Co., 
Boston. 

Capitan Ribot. By Armando P. Valdés. Heath. 

Chronique de France, La. By Pierre de Coubertin. <Al- 
bert Lanier, 43 Rue de Paris, Auxerre, France. 

Clark’s People’s Commentary: Hebrews toII. Peter. By 
O. P. Eaches, D.D. American Baptist Publication 
Society, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Complete Hostess, The. By Clara E. Laughlin. 
tons. 

Composition-Rhetoric. By Stratton D. Brooks and Mari- 
etta Hubbard. American Book Company. 

Cornish Saints and Sinners. By J. Henry Harris. 
ley Head, New York. 

Declaration, The. By J. B. Elwell, New York City. 

Down in Porto Rico. By George M. Fowles. Eaton & 
Mains, New York. 

Duval’s Artistic Anatomy. Edited by A. Melville Pater- 
son, M.D. Cassell & Company, New York. 

English Studies in Interpretation and Composition. By 
M.S. and O. I. Woodley. Macmillan. 

From the Crucifix to the Cross. By George Edmond 
Soper. ‘ 

Handbook of Gasoline Automobiles. Association of Li- 
censed Automobile Manufacturers, New York City. 


Apple- 


Bod- 


Handbook to the Works of William Shakespeare. By 
Morton Luce. Macmillan. 

Hither and Thither: A Collection of Comments on Books 
and Bookish Matters. By John Thomson. George 
W. Jacobs & Co. 

House Hints for Those Who Build, Buy, Improve, or 
Rent. By C. E.Schermerhorn. House Hints Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. 

In the Furrow. By Lewis W. Smith. 
Company, Des Moines. 

Lectures on Homiletics. By H. C. Graves. 
Baptist Publication Society. 
Leontine Stanfield’s Book of Verse. 

Company, New York. 

Liberty of the Press in the American Colonies. By 
Livingston R. Schuyler. T. Whittaker, New York. 

Life’s Progression. By Edward C. Randall. Henry B. 
Brown Co., Buffalo. 

Mindeblade. By Metthea K. Mathiasen. 
Publishing Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Modern Justice (A Drama). By Rhoda O. R. Reichel, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Narrative Writing. 
W. Morris. Holt. 

Object of Living, The. 
Wis. 

On Life After Death. By Gustav Theodor Fechner. 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Origin and Permanent Value of the Old Testament, The. 
By Charles F. Kent, Ph.D. Scribners. 

Orthopedia or Atomic Solution. By G. H. Walser, Lib- 
eral, Mo. 

Plant-Breeding (fourth edition). By L. H. Bailey. Mac- 
millan. ; 

Practice-Book in English Composition. By Alfred M. 
Hitchcock. Holt. 


Baker-Trisler 
American 


Ogilvie Publishing 


Rasmussen 


By Gertrude Buck and Elisabeth 


By Will J. Erwood, La Crosse, 





